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TWENTY TEAHS AGO. 

HTY yeara Is a long time; 
. I remember it all as if it 
re only yesterday — the event 
. which turned the current 
of my whole life, and 
changed my fotore. 

It was a simple acci- 
dent in itself, yet. as it 
^ shows how Providence 
shapes our ends, let us 
rough hew them as we 
will, it is worth telling. 
I was then a young fellow, just entering 
manhood, had passed my college examination 
successfully, and haviag in addition obtained a 
very good appointment under Government in one 
of Uie colonies, was paying a round of good-bye 
visits to my friends before sailing for my distant 
work in the steamer that was to start from 
Plymouth on the very day before my birth- 
day — a horrid day to start, bnt needs must, 
and there was no help for it. 

At that time an uncle lived at a dear old 
place on the Thames, that had once been an 
abbey, but for many years had been used as a 
private residence, and under the name of ' The 
Priory,' had been my uncle's home for a loDg 

A merry party were gathered there, and a 
week passed very pleasantly, in spite of my 
prospect of a long voyage. My uncle and 
Bome of the eldetc were out driving nearly 
every day, while some of us youngsters marched 
off to bag a few head of game in the home 
covers, or had a spin in some of the quiet 
deeps for the wily jack, or, wlmt was even 
more fun, took charge of a boatload of ladies, 
cousins and friends, and made a sort of autnmn 
picnic, rowing a few milea up the river and 
hack, and taking our lunch in the boat. The 
hdiea, wTapped up in shawls and furs, did not 
feci the cold, although the season was pretty 
well advanced. 

One evening, when my visit was drawing to an 
end, — we had nil been romping in high spirits, 
playing nl round games till we were hot and 
very exuitcd, — one of my cousins, whom I will 
call Clara, happened to lift the blind, and looked 
out across the lawn and river. 

' Oh, what a perfect night I ' she cried, ' Charlie, 



come here and look : it is as still as possible, ami 
almost as light as day.' 

I looked. It was as she said, a perfect night : 
the moon was like a huge globe «f silver, and 
threw its pale beams over everything, lightin'; 
np lawns and river, till the latter gleam^ lil» 
burnished silver. 

Without thinking of what I said, I sang out, 
' I vote we go out for a row; it is not cold, andtlie 
river's as light as day. Who'll go ?' 

' I will '.' cried half a dozen of them ; and in a 
few minutes the girls ran off to put on wraps and 
thick shoes, while we boys went to get a conpb 
of boats ready. 

While we walked down to the boat-bonse and 
got out the bouts we made np the Bcparnts 
parties, and by the time we had brought the 
crafl: np to the garden steps had settled it all 
satisfactorily. 

A very merry party we were, as the two 
boats pushed off and entered the deep shadom 
made by the magnificent trees that overhung the 
river. ' It was like entering a cavern,' some d 
them Bud. 

Our boats were not overloaded. The first 
conttuned my eldest cousin George, and a friend 
in bis own regiment who had come to st.-iy 
Christmas, 'George's eiater Alice, who steered 
and knew the river, and three other girls, two 
of them also cousins, and one visitor. 

In our own boat, which was larger, we had 
Harry Vane and myself, and Cousin Dick, and 
eight ladies in all, including Clara and Aunt 
Julia. We three youngsters flattered ourselves 
we could puU as fast as the two militaries, as m 
called George and hia friend, though we were 
much the heavier boatload. 

It was a lovely night, and we could hcnt 
the songs and laughter from the other bor.l 
come back down the still night nir, while tLc 
Bonnd enabled ua to judge onr distance from 
them. 

Presenfly we came to where the sfvcnm 
divided ; one branch came from the mill, a quarter 
of a mile above, the other wne the main river. 
There wa paused to hear which way they h:;'i 
gone. 

' Coo-oo-ey,' sang out Harry. 

'Coo-oo^ey,' came back the echo in the ni^^'' 
air. But no answer from George. 

'They are playing ua a trick,' s.iid Dick, 'ia 
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biding tinder the trees Bomewhere. I vote we 
go on straight up the river.* 

'Had we not better try to find them?' ventured 
Aunt Julia. 'I hope nothing dreadful has 
happened I * 

* You are right, aunt/ 1 cried. * I know what 
we'll do; we'll put on a spurt up the back- 
water, and if they are here we must find them : 
they cannot pass the mill or weir. ' Put it 
on, lads! We'll have 'eml' And the three of 
us bent with a will, and soon got a good 
racing pace on the boat, loaded in the stem 
though she was. 

* There they are I * cried Clara, as we rounded 
the stream, and she was able to see the party 
standing on the bank in the moonlight, for they 
had landed. 

' Steer straight for them,' I called out ; and 
with a rush, pulling as hard as we could, we 
made for the bank. 

They say George shouted, 'Easy all I steady!* 
if so, none of us heard him, for our merriment 
and noise drowned all else. The boat shot 
through the thin' fringe of rushes that lined the 
bank, and instead of gracefully beaching her on 
the sloping shore as I had intended, there was a 
violent blow, a jerk, and smash of something, 



which nearly threw us off our seats, and some of 
the girls almost into the water. 

The next moment showed what had happened. 
The water was rushing into the boat through a 
hole as big as a hat; we had run upon a post, 
and knocked a whole plank out. 

The girls screamed, for the weight of the water 
running down into the stern was causing the 
boat to settle down, and it was certain that in 
less than a minute we should all be in. 

* Jump out,* I shouted to the two boys, * and 
hold her up by the stem .* And as I called we all 
jumped together; but, alas ! it was deep water, 
and there we were almost helpless, for we could 
neither of us touch the bottom. 

In less time than this takes to tell, George and 
his friend were down the bank, and laid hold of tho 
nose of the boat ; but even as they held her, she 
went down by the stem, and the next moment all 
eight of our ladies were stmggling together in the 
water. {Concluded in our next. ) 



BEVEITGE. 

BY taking revenge for an injury, one is even 
with one's enemy ; in passing it over, one 
is far superior. 







LOST. 

IT is only a lost child — nothing more — 
With little bare feet 
On the cold hard street; 
Her eyes full of tears, 
Her heart full of fears : 
Will no one take pity, and open his door? 

But the hurrying feet pass on, pass on. 

No time to pity 

In this great city. 

Only a child. 

With her blue eyes mild. 
Wistfully gazing as the crowd moves along^ 

It is only a lost child — nothing more — 

Going astray 

Far away, far away. 

With love in our heart, 

Let us do our part, 
And pity the homeless, and open our door. 

Joanna McKgan. 
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MTTfTan PICKLBS. 

ia F, Tlvld, AMhor of Tht IFoy TKiUur. 

CHAPTER I. IDLE HAHDa. 

If D/ WBB very lonely ; she was Dot 
lonely becaoBe she waa alone. 






for she wu rather fond of wandering off by 
herself, away from every one else, and talking to 
herself and to the birds and flowers, and still 
more to any little stream that came in her way. 
But then to be alone because yon fancy It, and 
to be alone becanse there is no one to play with, 
are two very different things, and the last was 
Bryda'a case. 

' If I had even a kitten,' she said aloud, 
etanding before the emi-dlal in her grand- 
mother's old-fashioned garden, and looking at 
the shadow that did not seem to move at all. 
Bryda had read of King Hezekiah, for whom 
the shadow moved backwards; she wished it 
wonld move a little forwards for ber, and bring 
tea-time, after which meal she might go and ait 
by the couch of her invalid cousin, Salome, 
who had soft fingers that rested soothingly on 
her rumpled hair, and a soft low voice that 



told pleasant stories pleasantly, and good loDg 
ones, too. 

' If I had only a kitten ! ' 

Why, only yeaterday, before Uncle Jack went 
away and took all the brightness of the house 
with him, be siud he thought there were Idttene 
in a loft over the stable, and he would try and 
catch one for Bryda. But be had gone off on a 
shooting expedition and would not be home for 
days and days. And he did not know how 
lonely Bryda waa. 

You see her father and mother had gone 
abroad a fortnight before this lonely day, and 
bad left her in charge of grandfather and grand- 
mother. They were very kind, hut they were so 
old, and so fond of going to sleep in their chairs 
with very grave books before them, always open 
at the same place, that Bryda thought they looked 
more like two wax figures from Madame Tns- 
eaud's, pnt one on either side of the fire in winter 
and of the big window in summer, than like real 

They had lived so long, probably, that they 
conld not care much about anything. If you 
told any striking piece of news to grandmother 
she only said, ' Say it again, my dear. I'm a 
atupid old woman. Sit down beside me, speak 
slowly, and always remember to wipe your rfioes 
on the mat' 

If you had just rushed in full of the great 
news that the robin's blue eggs in that dear 
little neat by the garden door were gone, and 
four gaping, featherleas darlings were there in- 
stead, you felt that it was not much worth 
while to Iry and mnke grandmother enter into 
the delight of the surprise. And when you bad 
told her, she would only say, ' Very nice, my 
dear ; very charming, I'm sure. Now run out 
again, and don't get freckled.' After which 
ehe would smooth down her heavy watered 
silk gown, and doze over the big gravfe book 

And grandfather was worse. He bad long 
white hair, and a very long white beard, and 
buaby white eyebrows ; so that there were only 
two round spots on each cheekbone, and a very 
narrow strip of forehead — unless yon included his 
nose — on which to kiss hiro, without burying 
your face in white hair dusted with siiuff". For 
grandfather took a great deal of snuff, and if 
you — that is, if Bryda — went to talk to him, be 
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would say, when he was awake enough to listen, 
* Yes, yes, my dear, quite so, exactly so. Give 
me a kiss, my dear ; give me a kiss. I want a 
bite from those cherries on your cheeks.* 

And then came the difficulty of kissing 
grandfather (who did not like to be refused) 
without kissing the white, snufif-scented beard, 
which was only to be avoided by a sudden and 
rapid peck at the two rosy circles on his cheeks, or 
the little bits of forehead between the long locks. 

When Bryda's mother went away her last 
words were, — 

^ Be good to the grannies, my darling, and do 
all they tell you ; and don't forget father and 
mother.' 

Here the mother's voice trembled and broke, 
and she got very quickly into the carriage. 

Forget ! Oh, no, Bryda could not forget. And 
she tried ' to be good to the grannies' by kissing 
grandfather whenever he wished, mudi as she 
disliked the operation, and trying to remember 
all grandmother said about dry shoes, and 
sitting in draughts, and eating slowly, and 
putting on pinafores, and various other little 
matters we are all familiar with. 

Uncle Jack was quite different. We shall hear 
more of him. But perhaps the house was a 
little too quiet for him, he was so (^ten away. 

The dullness did not matter to Cousin Salome. 
She lay in bed all the morning, and was carefully 
wheeled into a little sunny sitting-room in the 
afternoon; and there, when the pain was not 
too bad (for she had hurt her back and would 
never be well again), she was always ready to 
welcome Bryda with that quiet smile on her 
white^ loving face, that was like moonhght on 
a sea that sings low and sadly on a summer 
night. 

Unde Jack was away, and Cousin Salome 
worse, and the governess who was to come and 
teach Bryda had not arrived; and so, as we 
have seen, Bryda was very lonely, and very 
much in want of a kitten. She looked herself 
rather like a kitten that has got wet, for a 
kitten never looks so forlorn as she did unless it 
is quite wet, and perhaps muddy, too. 

But in two minutes after this bright idea 
had struck her Bryda looked much like the 
same kitten, when it has been dried by a nice 
warm fire, and fed on creamy milk, and has 
licked its paws and washed its face, and is 



ready for the next ball of wool that some one 
will be kind enough to throw on the floor for it 
to play with. 

Gathering some ripe summer pears, and 
hastily stuffing them into the pockets of her pin- 
afore, Bryda hurried ofif to fhe st&ble. It was 
locked, but the key was in the door, it turned 
easily, and she found herself as she entered 
rather near the heels of the fat old carriage- 
horses, Gog and Magog. But they would not 
kick ; they were, or seemed, as old and sleepy as 
their master and mistress. Gog in particular 
would really rather be stung by a horse-fly than 
take any particular trouble about brusldng it 
away. They were not animals suited to Bryda's 
taste, however much grandmother might appre- 
ciate their steady ways. They were like those 
horses of whom the little girl in the poem could 
find nothing more interesting to tell than that 

' The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on their feet.' 

And John, the coachman, was as fat, and old, 
and lazy as they were. Altogether the family 
coach, when the dear old folks were in it, was 
quite a curiosity. They went for a short drive 
every day, one day along one of the roads out- 
side the lodge gates, and the next day along the 
other, turn about, and always to the same dis- 
tance, which Unde Jack called ' going to There - 
and -back -again.' Only on Sunday they went 
to church, which was a very short way indeed, 
only just outside the gates in fact, and on that 
day they did not sleep in the carriage as they 
did on the other six days. 

But if Bryda was, as a treat, taken for a 
drive, it really was a little diflL Both the 
grannies went to sleep and nodded so, that poor 
Bryda was really afraid their heads ndght come 
off; and John the coachman looked as if he 
were asleep; and Gog and Magog went along 
at such a slow, solemn trot, that they might wcU 
be walking in their sleep, too. 

So Bryda was not much afraid that either of 
these grave old horses would take the trouble to 
kick her. But she had not the same confidence in 
Uncle Jack's high-spirited hunter, Paddy, who 
lived in a big stall with a bar at the end, called 
a loose box, in which he could walk about ; and 
now he put his handsome head with the white 
star on the forehead over this bar, and looked at 
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Biyda as much as to say, * What business have 
yotthere?' 

Next to Paddy's loose box there was a ladder, 
which went up through a hole in the ceiling into 
the loft where hay was kept, and where Unde 
Jack said kittens lived. 

{To he ccmtiniud.) 




TBEASUBE TROVE. 

EAR little Trottie toddled out 
into the stable one morning 
to talk to the horses, and 
William, the coachman and 
gardener; and there, in the 
empty stall among the nice 
clean straw, she found a family 
of dear Httle puppies. Such sweet little noisy 
things! and HOda, the loving old mother,' 
seemed very pleased that Trottie should fondle 
them, and admire them so much, for she ran 
round and round, and snififed as each little one 
was lifted from its bed, as if to make sure that 
none were carried off. 

Dear Hilda, she was quite happy with her 
children in the warm comer that W^illiam had 
given her, and appeared to understand that as 
soon as the httle dogs would be old enough to run 
about they would become the favourites of the 
household. 







WHAT WILL YOIT GIVE UPP 

MRS. HARPER called her four bright 
little children to her one day, and told 
them a sad and touching story of distress. 

A poor woman in the village had lost her 
husband, and had nothing left to live upon — 
and five children ! 

All the little Harpers were very sorry when 
they heaM their mother's tale. 

' How can we help?' said Janie, the eldest. 
* We've no money at all.' 

Mrs. Harper smiled and said, ' No ; you have 
no money ; but if you would hke to give up some 
of your pleasures, you could earn some.' 

' How, mother?' 

' You might give up having sugar in your tea» 
for one thing.' 

' But it's so nasty without, mother.' 

'Well, perhaps you can think of something 
else. All of you go into the garden for half an 
hour, and come and tell me what you fix upon.' 

Off ran Janie, and Harry, and Sybil, and wee 
Johnnie, hand in hand, and walked solemnly 
round the garden for just half an hour. When 
the clock struck twelve they ran in again, helter- 
skelter. 

' Well ?* said their mother. 

Janie spoke : — 

'We've thought of everything all round, 
mother, and, if you please, we should Hke to 
give up our lessons!' 

But that mother could not agree to. 

E.M.L. 

moB^Tsmsot prayer. 

A LITTLE child was kneeling,* 
One morning bright and fair, 
She loved to lisp her Father's name, 

And thank Him for His care. 
He slumbers not, nor docs He sleep, 

W^ho keeps His httle one 
Safe through the hours of darkness. 

To wake with morning sim. 
And then through all the coming day 

She loves to think of Him 
Who for her sake gave His dear Son, 

Whose blood shall cleanse her si., ; 
And keep her humble, true, and mild, 
Her Father's happy little child. 

Joanna MoKhan. 
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TWENTY TEABS AGO. 

{CoacUided from page 3.) 

UT thmigh twenty 

years have 

passed, that scene 

IB not forgotten. 

With one silent 

thoDght and 

cry to God for 

help, I caught 

my coUBtns and 

■nt, — ' Don't clutch 

herl Here, Georgel 

' But Harry had 

ly pushed Aunt 

towarda the bank, 

Captain Markham 

)u]l her out. 

roe such confiiBion 

I can only re- 

r getting my cou- 

oiuo Bale, and then calling 

to Clara to hold up, 

as I sprang back and threw my arm round 

her. 

Then the next minute, I heard George cry 
frantically, ' One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
who's the eighth ? ' 

'Amy, — where'a Amy? Who's seen her?' 
Every one was aghast. Amy gone '. 

It was but a moment's pause, and then there 
were two splashes, as George's friend. Captain 
Markham, and myself dived head first into the 
stream together. 

I remember nothing more until I felt some 
one chafing my hands and limbs ; and opening 
my eyes in a dazed fashion, I asked, ' \\'here am 
I ? George, Harry, what has happened ?' 

' Thank God for thisl' I heard a voice ; and 
then the moonhght faded, the trees seemed to grow 
dim, my limbs lost all feeling, and I remembered 

That waa an eventful night. But now for the 
sequel, and how it turned the current of my 
life. God was very merciful — none of us were 
dro\vned, though two of us had a very narrow 
escape. 

Captain Markham dragged Cousin Amy to 
the bank just in time, and in a very few minutes 
later they ancceeded in rescuing me, already 



senselesa and stiff with cramp, as it turned ont 
afterwards. 

They wrapped me in shawls, and got me 
home aa fast as strong arms could pull iu the 
firat boat, and put me to bed ; hut the cramp and 
chill brought on an illness from which I wag 
long in recovering, and the Palermo steamer went 
without me, for at the time she sailed I was 
lying in bed too weak to move ; and, alas! more 
than that I the Government conld not keep my 
appointment open; it was filled up, and my suc- 
cessor went in my berth in the Palermo. 

A fortnight out from England, she went 
down with every soul on board. I did not 
know this till long after; — my illness btd 
saved my life. 

It was many months before I waa able to 
think of the future, — before they ventured to tell 
me of God's providence in keeping me nt home ; 
and in the meantime my uncle had taken a 
small house at Salcombe, where he gathered a 
family party, to enjoy the fresh sea breeze, and 
try to regain the health and spirits some of us 
had lost. 

It was very pleasant in the spring sunshtne, 
lying in a sheltered nook on the beach with a 
book, or toying with the pebbles and makiBg 
ducks and drakes on the wavelets as they lapped 
the ahore, while almost daily excureions wen 
made in a capital boat which uncle had hired, 
together with the services of a couple of ex- 
perienced boatmen, for the time of our sojonm 
in Salcombe. 

It happened, however, that my (spirits were not 
quite equal to the fishing and sailing in whidi 
the others indulged ; and often, when the party 
were shovmg off, 1 preferred to remain witl 
Clara and Amy for a quiet etroll along the 
shore, or a few chapters of whatever book waa in 
the way. 

One day I watched them off, — watched thf 
two men while they launched the cutter, anA 
then carried the whole party, big and little, one 
by one, through the shallow water to the boat, 
for it was dead low tide ; and when they had 
started I strolled away to think — always to think 
and think. 

Amy was sitting nnder the lee of a fishing- 
boat, working, as she always ■ 
something, as usual, for somebody ( 
herself. 
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I conld not pasB, so I sat .myself down. I 
shall not tell all that was said, but the con- 
versation was something like this : — 

Amy remarked how strange it was that I 
never went with the others, or seemed to care to 
bestir myself. 

* Strange do you call it ? ' said I ; * hardly so, 
if you think how my life is blighted— my 
appointment lost, prospects gone, and con- 
stitution ruined, and all by one unfortunate 
accident. I think it very hard Knea.* 

*Do you?* she said quietly; 'who was to 
blame ? ' 

* Blame ! no one. I never used the word.' 

' But you are surely blaming some one ; if none 
of ««, God.' 

I saw what she meant, and, rebuked, was 
ulent. 

She continued, ' On the other hand, have you 
never thanked God for saving you from that 
fatal voyage, even at such a cost ? Oh, Charliel 
life has been very difierent to me since that night, 
when we were both so nearly drowned. I have 
learned to thank Him over and over again for 
it aU.' 

I was dumb. I saw Amy waa right. Brave 
little soul ! She went on : — 

* Don't you think, Charlie, that God did not in- 
tend you to die ? Don't you think there is a 
work somewhere in the world He wants you to 
do? and don't you think He will show you what 
it is if you ask Him? I dol' 

' I never thought of it so,' was my answer. * I 
never thought about it being His doing, or His 
will. Perhaps you are right. Amy.' 

' Perhaps ! ' she repeated very solemnly. * I 
never did understand these things deeply, but 
it seems to me so many of our troubles come from 
our not letting God do just as He likes with us : 
we want to carve out our lives our own way ; 
and then He stops us, as He stopped you and me.' 

' I see,' said I. * What, then, do you think is 
my lesson ? what am I to do with myself ? and 
what is my future to be ? * 

' Ah ! that I cannot tell ; but if you ask God, 
He wiU!' 

I said no more, neither did Amy ; but the 
silence was more exprerifeive than words. God was 
talking to us both ; and soon we rose and silently 
walked side-by-side to the house. We understood 
each other. 



Twenty years have passed since then, twenty 
summers have come and gone ; and it is all as 
yesterday. 

Amy, dear child ! has had her dearest wish, 
and she has gone to serve Him there. Whom 
she learned to cling to here. For ten years she 
worked among the crowded poor in the fevered 
dens of one of our largest cities, sometimes in 
hospitals, sometimes in the homes of vice and 
want; but always and everywhere an angel of 
mercy, sent of God. 

Then the frail casket which held her pure 
spirit broke, and released the jewel it had held : 
the seeds of delicacy, sown on that sad night 
by chill and wet and shock, bore fruit in the 
disease which her hfe of self-sacrifice fostered, 
and before those who loved her so, suspected 
how near the end was, she was gone. 

And we who are left, still at work in the 
dear Lord's field, some of us have learned her 
lesson. 

He answered my prayer, and showed me what 
there was for me to do ; and still as I go my 
daily rounds among the waifs and strays of the 
great city, carrying Christ's message of pardon 
and peace to the benighted ones, life has a 
different meaning for me. 

I seem ever to have the scene before me : I still 
can shut my eyes and hear the crashing of the 
boat, and feel the rush of water in my ears; and 
then I hear a soft voice, long since stilled in 
death, * Don't you think God did not intend you 
to die ? Don't you think He will show you what 
your work is if you ask Him?* Sign a. 



EIGHT GOLDEN BULES. 

1. Adhere to the truth. 

2. Engage in nothing in which you cannot 
ask God's blessing. 

3. Never speak an unkind word. 

4. Strive to forgive as you ask daily to be 
forgiven. 

5. Watch against anger, and the like 
passions. 

6. Try to be pure in every thought, w^ord, 
and act. 

7. Live every day as if to-morrow were 
eternity. 

8. Pray that you may be ready, and that you 
may be ready — pray I 
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BEHOLD! \xhaW. the moon is np. 
It shines o'er yonder mountain, 
Its tender sheen spreads o'er the green. 

And sparkles on the fountain. 
It is the hour to latmcli our bark 

And speed across the billowe, 
"Where mermaids play amid the spray, 

And make the waves their pillon-s. 
Away! away! the moon is up. 

Its light is aU Burroimding, 
Across the foam, afar from home, 

Onr bark should now be bounding! 



Behold! behold! the moon is up. 

The starB are faintly shining. 
And far away each beam of day 

Is rapidly declining. 
The shades of night now gather round, 

And point with warning finger, 
'Tie time that we were on the sea. 

We may no longer linger. 
Away! away! the moon is up. 

Its light is all surrounding. 
Across the foam, afar from home. 

Our bark should now be bounding! 

Edwabd Oxenfobd. 



UIZED FICEI.es. 

{Contiimtdfrompagt 7.) 

CAREFULLY dosing the stable door, 
Eryda, with her heart certainly beating 
unusually fast, climbed the ladder without stop- 
ping to think, what grandmother would say, and 
was soon up in the loft — a delightful place, with 
a raftered roof, and little windows with sprays 
of ivy piisliing their way in, as if to remind the 
scented hay that it once gtew outside, and was 
called green grass. 

It was a nice place ! and, oh, joy ! from a 



dark comer came the sound Bryda longed for, a 
kitten's 'mew!' It was not the voice of an elderly 
cat, but the plaintive little ' mew ' of a kitten ; 
and Bryda, as she went towards the ecnmd, 
could see a pwr of very round, bright eyes. 
Carefully, not to frighten the little creature, she 
went towards it ; but, alas ! kittens bom in lofts 
are apt to be wild and shy, and in spite of all her 
coaxing, 'Pussy, Pussy! Come here, PnssI' 
the round, bright eyes went further off, and 
finally the kitten took refuge in the darkest 
comer of all. But Bryda was not going to be 
beaten by a kitten. Treading carefully and 
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slowly, she came nearer ; one atep more and Ae 
would reach the Boft furry thmg. Another 
moment and it was in her arms ; and Brydo, 
deSghted, sat down on a heap of hay' and 
hngged it, saying, ' Now, Kitty, let's pretend." 
What fnn the games are that begin 'Let's 
pretend I' Why, we can all be kings and qneens, 
jndges and lords chancellor. We can grow up in 
two minntes into happy people, who do no 
lessons, and can order exactly what they like 



the messenger, a pear ehonld be the goose. 
Bryda had just read this story in her fiughsh 
History. Hay makes a capital throne; Bryda 
piled one up, and had just aat down with much 

dignity, when 

Have you ever heard people say, when some- 
thing awkward happened, they would like to 
go through the floor ? Poor Bryda did ! She 
suddenly tumbled right throngh the scattered 
hay, — right throngh the ceiling! 




for dinner every day, and need not go to bed at 
the dreadfully early hour we young folks must. 
,. Then merely to eat a pear is so dull I Grown 
people have parties to amuse tliem at dinner, 
the very dogs growl and play with their bones, 
and the cats act a little )^y over every mouse 
they catch. 

So Bryda would be Queen Elizabeth seated 
una throne, dining off goose on that Michaelmas 
Day when the news came of the defeat of the 
great Spanish Armada. The kitten should be 



She was not really hurt, only a httlo broiaed 
after all ; for she had fallen into a sort of deep 
cage with strong wooden bars, in which hay 
was pushed down from the loft, and the bottom 
of this cage was inside the loose box, close to 
the manger. So that the first thing Bryda 
knew, when she recovered herself enough to 
look ronnd, was that Paddy was stan^g 
looldng at her, and seemed very much sur- 
prised; as weU he might be, for little girls 
were not generally kept in the loft along with 
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the hay, or poked into his stall for him to make 
his dinner off. 

In fact it is very likely that, if she had 
only known it, the big beautiful creature was 
much more afraid of her than she of him. 

Indeed she was very much afraid, and grew 
more and more frightened as the horse, finding 
she did not move, came a few steps nearer, and 
then began snuffing at her. If she were to try 
to climb into the loft again, which did not seem 
very easy, he might — he probably would — ^bite 
her long black legs. 

It would not be very easy to climb into, the 
loft either ; the cage was so very deep. What 
was the unfortunate child to do ? Paddy kept 
on sniffing at her too, the real reason being that 
he could smell the pears in her pinafore pocket. 
Bryda could smell them too, and a bright idea 
struck her. She remembered a fairy tale about 
a princess who softened the hard heart of a lion 
by feeding him with cake. Perhaps this nice 
juicy fruit would have the same good effect on 
Paddy. Perhaps, too, while he was eating it 
she might escape. Cautiously she drew one 
out, and it went into the horse's big mouth as a 
gooseberry would have gone into her own, and 
was as quickly swallowed. That was a bad 
plan; he wanted more at once. The next she 
threw on the ground ; and while Paddy stooped 
his sleek curved neck to pick it up she made a 
desperate effort to escape. 

In vain! Hardly had she risen from her 
cramped position and made a struggle to get 
her hands up to the floor of the loft, when the 
bright eyes and big mouth were back again, and 
dreadfully near her legs! 

'Oh, don't! don't! Paddy!* cried Bryda. 
' Here, you may eat all my pears, but really I 
know I should not taste nice; so please don't 
bite me!' 

The remaining pears were soon gone; but 
when they had come to an end the difficulty 
still remained, and Paddy could not be brought 
to see that he could have no more simply because 
there were no more. So he sniffed and sniffed, 
poking his nose more and more between the 
bars, and showing those dreadful teeth. He 
only wanted pears; but Bryda grew perfectly 
^^'ild with fright, and finally, when Paddy 
actually touched her hand with a hot nose, 
she could bear it no longer, but gave first one 



wild shriek and then another, and another, till 
the spirited horse, terrified by the noise, plunged 
about in the loose box, adding still more to her 
dismay ; and even Gog and Magog pricked up 
their ears, and looked round, as if tiiey would 
say, 'Please don't spoil our digestion by this 
dreadful screaming.' 

To Bryda's joy, however, the stable-door 
opened, and old John tottered slowly in. 

* Oh, John ! John ! save me ! don't let me be 
eaten up!' implored Bryda, as soon as she saw 
him ; while Paddy became more composed, and 
stopped prancing. 

Old John scratched his head: that was 
natural. Then he very deliberately walked to- 
wards the ladder, muttering, — 

'Well, I'm blessed if this 'ere ain't the 
rummiest go ever I seen!' 

Which, you will observe, was not the sort of 
English one finds in the Dictionaries ; but then 
John was born before the days of School Boards. 

' Oh, John ! make haste !' cried Bryda again. 

But really it was a terribly long time before 
John climbed the ladder and gave his hands 
to the frightened child, who was soon safe on 
the floor of the loft. 

* Be you hurt, miss?' asked old John, looldng 
at her as if she were a china figure that might 
have lost an arm or a leg in the fall. 

But Bryda was not hurt; only she trembled 
from head to foot, and, after thanking John, 
turned away and walked with a grave face into 
the garden again and to the foot of the old sun- 
dial. 

The shadow had only moved on half an hour. 
Bryda tried to hold her hand in such a way as 
to make another shadow, that should come 
further over the dial. But that was a bad imi- 
tation of the real thing, and made her think of 
one evening when Uncle Jack had told her, 
with such a serious face, to take a candle, and 
go to see the time by the old sun-dial ; how slie 
had actually gone, and had only rememlKiv<l 
when she got there that the sun was in k'l 
and therefore could not tell her what she waLt. J 
to know. 

Up the pillar on which stood the dial two 
very large snails were crawling — oh, so slowly I 
They seemed to go even more slowly than ta» 
long, hot hours. 

How amusing it would be to make tiicia 
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run, or rather crawl, raoea \ J 1 I v \ to^Hy into his hons^ 

Bryda galhered a nice fresh I J ) \ \ which those gentie- 

i„f .^j „.,. !. -^ .__ _i « i_ — convenieatly 

' on their backo. 
e lie sulked, and 
d come out no 
; so Bryda threw , 
him into a cab- 
bage - bod and 
Trent indoors. 

Bryda had 
80 many funny 
ways of amu- 
sing herself, that 
Uncle Jack, 
who was very 
fond of making 
jokes, declared 
she 'lived in ft 
jar of mixed 
pickles.' In- 
deed, these same 
amuaementB 
often ended by 
becoming small 
Bcrapee, which 
happy watching them, and starting them again he called Bryda's pickles; and we shall see that 
and again. they were of all sorts, and really ' mixed,' 

But at the end of that time the bisgest and None are very wise at eight years old, and 

fattest gave up the game in disgust, finding he many of us are, like my little Bryda, very 
never could enjoy his leaf quietly when he had anxious to do right and be of some nse in the 
got it, because a giant hand always came, and world. So we will follow her as she goes into 
would pot him back at the starting -place. the house. 

So he drew in hia homa first, and then went (To b« «on(fitii«ilL) 
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UABIOIT'S OEESE. 

'AEION'S geese vronld fiof be good, but, as geese go, they were not worse than the 

Every morning they required letting average. All day long they amused themselvea 

It of the poultry-farm, and as sore as evening by clipping the short herbage of the common that 

came round some would be missing, or some bordered the farm, and at evening waddled back 

would try to escape being shut up by hiding in in stately procession to the yard-gate, to be fed 

the farmyard or among the stacks. and put to bed. 

Marion herself used to get very angry- ' I Never was there such a hissing and gabbling 

can do nothing with the nasty things,' said she, as when there was no food thrown down ready 

' and I have a good mind to beat them, and see for them ; then, indeed. Rath stood a chance di 

what that will do.' being gobbled up. But as the summer days 

However, it never came to beating. The drew on she grew bolder and more familiar, and 

birds were a little stubborn, and would hiss and was able to help sister Marion a great deal with 

cackle at Marion's Uttle sister Ruth, who shrank her poultry, nntil Marion used to say she did 

fromthem,haIf frightenedattheirdraadfulnoise; not know what she should do without her. 



Mrs. BlacUe's Viaiton. 
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A CAT STOHT. 

FOE VEKr LITTLE CHILD REN. 

EAUTIFUL large 
gray cat waa aSt- 
tbg before the 
kitchen fire, bttt 
with her back to- 
warda it, ao that 
\ ehe could keep 
^ watch over her 
two kittens, who 
were at play nn- 
der the table. 

They hnd got 
the cook's new 
reel of cotton 
down on the fioor, 
and were having 
Buch fun with it I 
Sometimei they 
would pretend it 

'^ Z~^cV '''*° 'Ji^y would 

^ • ■ crouch down and 

look at it very fiercely, jiiat as they had Been their 
mother do, and at lost spring upon it all of a 
Budden. And away would roll the reel, and away 
they went after it ; and the cotton kept winding 
itadf round the lega of the tfihlo and ehaira until 
it got into Buch a tangle that I don't know what 
poor cook would aay when she canie to sec it. 

But now the cat called them to her. 'Child- 
Ten,' t^id ehe, ' Mrs. Clackie has asked me to 
BUpper, and she says I may take you with me," 

* Uh, mother I ' screamed both the kittens, and 
they turned on their backs and kicked np their 
little lege for joy. 

' Ah 1 hut you must behave very nicely. You 
mustn't put yonr paws in the milk, and you 
mustn't take the best piecee out of Mrs. Blackie'a 
month, as you do oiit of mine.' 

'No, mother. Wo will be very good little 
kittens indeed.' 

' Then come and let me make you tidy.' So 
then tbeir mother washed them carefully all 
over, and when they were quite ready ehe 
thought bhe had never seen two sweeter kittens 
than those. Then she ju^t gave a finiehiDg 
touch to her own beautiful while chest, and they 
all set out. 



BIra. Blackic lived three doors off, eo tlicy had 
not far to go ; but it seemed to the kittens a Xaw^ 
way, and very dangerous, for it was all on tlie 
top of high walla; and when at last their mother 
jumped down, they were afraid to follow her: 
but she turned and looked up at them, iinJ 
mewed so gently to encourage them, that at last 
they ventured, and came scrambling down in a 
great fri!,'lit, but not a bit hurt. 

There was Mrs. Blackie, sitting on a nice 
green grnssplot, with a lilac-tree in the middle ; 
and under the tree was a large saucer full of 
milk, and by its aide were aome delicious her- 
ring heads, which scented all the garden, and a 
plateful of scraps besides. 

Mrs. Blackie was a very kind, good-natured 
old cat, with beautiful ahining black fur all over, 
except her feet, which were white, and the tip of 
her nose and the tip of her taO, which were white 
too. 

She made her visitors sit down and eat heartOy 
of all the good things she bad prepared for them, 
and scarcely ate a bit herself, so that there might 
be plenty for them. 

At first the two kittens were very quiet, and 
only looked about them; but presently they for- 
got, and began to tumble about as they »lid at 

Then their mother said, 'Children! children!' 
but Mra. Blackie only knglicd, and told them to 
go and have a good nm on the graveL 

So away they scampered, for the aatuEU! 
wind was blowing the dry leaves all about, and 
it was capital fun to msh after them, and to 
leap up into tlie sir and catch them between 
their paws. 

\Mieii they were tired of this they ran races 
round .lud round their mother, and finished by 
jumping on the top of her back as ehe £:it 
gravely talking with her friend. 

'Now, children, say good-bye, and thaiik 
Mrs. Blackie for her kindness.' 

'Oh, njotherl' said Popsy, tho gray kitlen, 
' do let me catch my tail first!' And off she f-.t, 
spinning round so fast that you could scarcely 
see where her head was, 

'You silly child!' aaid her mother. 'Come 
home with me, and learn how to catch a mouse- 
There will be some sense in that.' 

' And tliore'a very good practice in this,' saw 
Mra. Blackie. ' Must you go 7 ' 
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' Yes, I give tlicm a, lesson in mousing every 
evening, and now it is juet time.' 

'Oh, let the poor things enjoy themselvea. 
They'D ctLtcb mice fast enough by-and-by.' 

But the old cat shook her head. So they all 
said ' Good night,' and the little kittens and 
their mother went hotne. 

' I heard cook scolding about a mouse in the 
pantry this morning,' soid the mother, ' so we 
will go and watch that little hole behind the 
door. Mind yon don't stir, or make the least 
noise, but do exactly what yon see me do.' 

Then Popey sat down opposite her mother, 
and imitated her bo well that she looked just like 
a very tiny old cat. 

But Wopsy, the black kitten, was cross, 
and would not look, but kept walking about, 
and at last sat down with hia back to the 
monse-bole. 

'Yon fooliflh fellow I ' whispered his mother, 
' how can yoQ see the mouse if you sit so ? ' 

' Well, Mrs. Blackie said you ought to let us 
enjoy ourselves,' grumbled the cross kitten. But 
be didn't torn round. 

' Hush I ' whispered the old cat ; and for a 
long time not a word waa spoken. 

They sat watching — watching — watching — 
Qntil at last two bright little eyes showed 
themselves at the hole in the wall 

A little mouse wanted to come out and look 
for some crumbs for her young ones' supper. 
Bnt her mother had taught her never to come 
ont of the hole without first looking to see what 
was outside. So when she looked all round, and 
Bsw the old cat and her kittens ready to spring 
Dpon her, pop ! her head went back again into 
her safe hole, and she laughed to see how disap- 
pointed old Pubs looked. 

Are yon not glad the poor little mouse was 
not hurt? 

Bnt Pussy was not naughty for trying to 
catch her, because cats arc made to catch mice ; 
and if they did not catch them we should soon 
have so many that they would eat up all our 
Lircad and cheese. 

'Come, children,' said the old cat, 'it's no 
nae to stay any longer. She won't come out 
again to-night' And they all three walked into 
the kitchen, and settled themselves comfortably 
on the rug before the fire. 

[Concluded in our next.) 
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E who can please nobody is not half so 
much to be pitied as he whom nobody 
please. 



BVEETBODT'S CORNEB. 

OHARMIKO A RATTLESNAKE. 

OST of US have heard of the 
Indian jugglers and snake- 
channen; but it is not often 
that a white man has the 
opportunity of testing the mu- 
sical tastes of serpents. A 
famous traveller, however, relates the following 
anecdote. 

' One day a rattlesnake entered our encamp- 
ment. Among us was a Canadian, who could 
play the flute, and who, to amuse us, marched 
out with his music. 

' On his approach the rattlesnake curled 
himself into a spiral line, with flattened head, 
inflated cheeks, and showing his venomed fangs, 
while hia tongue flashed lite fire, and hie body, 
swollen with rage, rose and fell like the bellows 
of a forge, and hia tail vibrated with the utmost 
rapidity. 

' The Canadian began to play upon the flute, 
when the snake seemed struck with surprise, and 
drew back hia head ; as the magic notes flowed 
on, bis eyes lost their fierceness, the rattle 
became weaker, the circles of the erect body 
sank one after another to the ground, and his 
skin regained its bright colours of green and 
gold, while with head on one side he remiuned 
motionless in an attitude of pleasure. 

' The amateur charmer then made a few steps 
in advance, still playing a few sweet and sim^e 

' The reptile, inclining his beautiful scaly neck, 
opened a passage with hb head through the high 
grass, and crept after the musician, stopping 
when he stopped, and beginning to glide forward 
as soon as he advanced. 

' In this fashion he was led ont of the camp, 
attended by a great nimiber of savages and 
Europeans, who could scarcely believe their 
eyes, which beheld this wonderful power of 
harmony.' 
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UIXED FICELES. 

(Contintud from p. 15.) 
CRAPTCB II. — A PRIKCEas, 

CoDSiN Salomb would Bee her now, and so 
Bryda went to the isvalid'a room. 

' You look very mieerable, darling,' said the 
aoft voice compaBBionately, as Bryda, after kissing 
her cousin, stood looking dolefully ont of the 
window. 



said Cousin Salome, smiling, and drawing tite 
little girl nearer to her. ' Tell me what was the 
last piece of mischief.' 

Bryda told all about her adventure with 
Paddy, and ended, — 

' Oh, Cousin Salome, I've nothing to do I' 

' That's the beginning of all mischief, I am 
afraid, darling. Do bees and birds get into 
miflchief? Not they, they are too busy.' 

' Well, I would make honey or a neet if I 




'I am very miserable, Cousin Salome,' she 
ftUHwered, feeling that she had good cause for 
misery. 

' Very miserable, when you can run about 
and he ont of doors with the sunshine and the 
birds and the flowers ! There must be some- 
thing very bad the matter. Come and tell me 
all about it.' 

Bryda knelt by the couch, a little ashamed of 
herself. Cousin Salome might well be miserable, 
BO ill that she could never again hope to walk 
in the annny scented garden. 

' It'B easy for you to be good, I snppoee, 
couun,' she said. 'You lie here all day and don't 
find any mischief to get into.' 

The last words were said as if mischief was a 
sort of thing that came to you, and asked you to 
get into it, — in the same way as roast pigs run 
about in the fairy country, holding out a knife 
and fork and crying, ' Eat me, do ! please ! ' 

' So mischief is the cause of the great misei? '. ' 



knew how,' said Bryda, laughing. ' If I could 
paint a picture like this, I should be quite 
happy.' 

Cousin Salome had been painting. She could 
only do a little at a time, and that with diflkulty ; 
but she had drawn a very beautiful figure of s 
young girl in a rich, old-foshioned dress, sitting 
by an open window, through which could be seeii 
a great plain and a large to\Mi some way off- 
The girl's face was full of wonder, and rather 
sad, and she looked away at the sunset sk}', a 
if she were thinking of something ver\- pozzUug- 
Bryda took up the picture and looked at it. 

' That is Princeas Isabel of Montenaro; she 
is doing what you are doing now, Br}'da.' 
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' What I am doing, couain ¥ ' 
"Yes ; wondering what she ought to do. Do 
you see the town beyond the green park ? 
That wftB her father's capital, and a dreadful 
sickneBs broke out there, so that people died by 
hnndreds. But the King was a hard-hearted 
miD, and spent the days iufeaBting and himting, 
»ad paid no heed to the people's aufferiugB.' 

'Oh. do tell me the atorj- 1' cried Bryda, 
eagerly. 

Cousin Salome smiled. 

' The Btory, as I have it, ia in verse. You 
would not like that, Bryda ? ' 

' Oh, yea, yes ! Please read it' 

'Can't you read it yourself?' asked Salome, 
slily. 

'Oh, no!' with great energy. 'Reading is 
quite different from being read to. Wby, the 
Biory itutet quite ten times nicer when you listen 

to it:' 

Ho Coosin Salome opened a book that lay 



near, and began to read in her gentle, tired voice, 
the story of the little picture Ae had paintedof 
the Princess Isabel. 

' ISABEL. 
' The Princess sat in her stately bower ; 
The ahadowB grew deeper on vale and bill 
The veaper bells throuKb the twiligbt hour 

Rang Boftly, but she eat silent atiU. 
Her jewelled fingers were closely twined, 
Her brow was clouded with discontent; 
She sat alone while the day declined. 

And soft winds of eventide came and went. 
In her father's hall there is mirth and song, 

The hearts of the high-born throng are glad; 
But surely to-night there is something wrong, 
The fairest imd blithest rata lone and sad. 




OQ 
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In the hush of twilight ehe raised her head ; 

Her eyes were full of a troubled light, 
Like the eyes of ono who beholds the dead 

And who fain would follow the spirit's flight. 

Aloud she spoke in the silent room, 
Of aU her maidens not one was near ; 

But a marble Christ, in the deepening gloom, 
Seemed to bend a compassionate face to hear.' 

And for many more verses the soft tones of 
Cousin Salome's voice soothed the childish 
ppirit. 

' Thank you,* said Bryda, and drew a long 
Ixreath when the story was finished. She had 
perhaps not miderstood it all, but one thing was 
clear. 

* The Princess was never idle, Cousin Salome. 
So I expect she never got into mischief. But 
I don't think it was nice for her to have no 
playtime.' 

* She could wait for her playtime, dear,' 
answered Cousin Salome, gently. * She would 
enjoy it all the more, perhaps, because she had 
worked so hard.' 

The sick lady turned a little and looked out 
at the quiet evening. Noisy rooks were flying 
home to roost, meek cows slowly walldng off to 
be milked ; on a .large tree a peacock and his 
two wives were settling themselves for sleep. 

Bryda looked out of the window, too. 

' I think the stars are afraid of the great big 
sun, Cousin Salome. Do you see the way they 
first poke out their heads, and look to see if he is 
really gone, and then come right out to do their 
little shining ? * 

Cousin Salome laughed, and the deep lines that 
Bickness had written seemed to grow fainter, and 
make her face younger and rounder. 

'Their little work-time is just beginning. 
They look as if they came out smiling, with 
clean bright faces, ready to do as they are 
bidden.* 

* Poor Cousin Salome ! * said Bryda, stroking 
the thin white hand that lay weak and idle on 
the soft coverings. 'You can't work or play 
either. You must be very unhappy. I should 
be.' 

' When I was your age, darling, I built myself 
grand castles in the air. Oh, how many nice 
things I meant to do when I grew up ! But I 
was given a different sort of work, a much harder 



one to me, dear child, — the work of doing nothing 
patiently.' 

Bryda looked sorely puzzled. 

' Never mind,' went on Cousin Salome. ' Yon 
are not set to that work, Bi-yda, nor to a 
great work like Princess Isabel's. Just now 
you will find there are plenty of little works 
ready for you to do, little crumbs to make a 
great loaf.* 

' Picldng up grannie's stitches when she 
drops them?' asked Bryda. Grandmother's 
knitting was often in that sort of state. 

' That may be one thing. There are plenty 
more. Shall I tell you an old Grerman story, 
about the use of little things?' 

' Once upon a time some people lived in a 
plain, at the edge of which there was the sea. 
They lived here long and happily ; but one sad 
day the sea began to rise and overflow the plain, 
creeping every day a little nearer the prosperous 
village. 

' So the people were sorely frightened, and 
tried to build earthworks ; but the sea washed 
away at night what they had done in the day. 

'These were days very long ago, when, 
according to the old stories, God would answer 
men from heaven when they called to Him. 

' So the people prayed and asked God to send 
them His great Angels, that they might make 
hills for them to protect their homes and fields 
from the dreadful watera. 

'But God answered, "My Angela have already 
their work, they cannot help you in this. But 
to-morrow, at sunrise, I will send to you an army 
of My labourers; they shall make you sand- 
hills." 

' So the villagers were very glad, and next 
morning they rose early, before the sun, won- 
dering much what sort of labourers these would 
be. 

* " Perhaps the happy spirits of our fathers 
will come back to help us ; perhaps men from 
the south country — a kind and friendly people- 
will be sent to work for us. Perhaps " 

'But all their wonder was in vain, and it 
was changed to surprise and dismay whcD, 
as the sun rose, they saw coming swiftly from 

the east an army of what do you think. 

Bryda?' 

' Lions and tigers ? ' asked Bryda, with 
wide-open eyes ; ' elephants ? people ? giantB ? 
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'No, indeed; ucitlier great, atrong nnimnls, 
nor clever men, but liuiidreds and hundreds and 
thousande of ants !' 

• AntB, cousin ? What use would tliey be ? ' 

' You flhall hear. Each nnt carried one grain, 
ornhat aeemed to be one grain, of sand. On 
sod on they came, and the ground was quite 
black with their hosts. The people looked, and 
gradnally their murmurs grew to one great roar 
of discontent. But God's little labourers paid 
no attention. They had their Master's will to 
do. and bo long as that was done they cared for 
ndthcr the praise nor the blame of His other 
creatures. So all day long they worked, each 
little ant carrying his little load ; and when the 
sun set there was a great line of sand-hills, BO 
high that no waves could wash over them, so 
thick that no storm coold break them down, 
between the happy villagers and the sea.' 

' Then the people stopped grumbling, I 
Eoppose.' 

' We will hops so. And perhaps they learned 
that God can use the Bmalleet things to do His 
work with. The Uttle ants were as useful in 
their way as the noble, unselfish Princess IsabcL 
Now, dear, I am getting very tired ; will you 
ut quietly and look at pictures, or run away and 
see the grannies ? ' 

Bryda chose the pictures, and sat as still na 
a moose in the window, looking firat at a picture 
and then out of the window, and Baying to her- 
self that she, too, would be of some use. 
{To U amiinuei.) 



MAXIM OP COTTPtrCIUS. 

From the Cbiaeae. 
DNFUCIUS, viaiting the Go- 
vemor of a distant province, 
found him in the company of a 
youn^ lord, whom he had taken 
into his favour, and who was re- 
ble for bis handsome appearance. 
Governor aaid, laughingly, to tha 
ipher, ' Confucius, if features coulil 
ihanged, I would give you wil- 
iiugi^^ those of my friend here.' 
' With your permiaaion,' replied the sage, ' I 
would refuse the gift, for this outward beauty is 
of no use to the world at large.' 

'What do you wish, thou?" continued the 
Governor. 

' I should like to see in all the members of tho 
Empire,' said Confucius. ' tlint just proportion 
of right and honest principle which makes 
the glory of true government, and prevents the 
body of the State from being deformed.' 



TRUE BICHE8. 

A DYING Christian, in a far land, made his 
will, and in it were the following words : — 
' I have now disposed of all my property to my 
family. One thing more would I give them, that 
is the Christian faith. If they had that, and I had 
not given them a ehilling, they would be rich ; 
and if they have not that, and I had given them 
all the world, they would be poor.' 



OTHER LAITDS 

OVER the aea 
Are lands that we v:ovld like to see. 
The countries where scented oranges grow. 
And the breezea of the south winds blow ; 
These ore t^e Untis we would like to know. 
Over the sea. 

Over the sea 
Are lands that we icovld like to bob, 
'VATiere the birds with plumage ao bright and 

Like a flash of light in the sun's blight ray 
Dance and quiver the livelong d.iy, 
Over the sea. 



ACROSS THE SEA. 

Over the sea 
Are lands we might not like to eeo, 
Where the Ice-king reigns through a long, dork 

For six dreary months there is no sunlight ; 
With the wild birds' cry in their homeward flight, 
Over the sea. 

Over the sea 
Are lands we might not like to see. 
Where tho ground lies white under wreaths of 

And the stormy gales, and the cold winds blow. 
In the lands that we might not like to know, 
Over the si;a. , ., ,, 

Jo^>'NA McKeah. 
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Looking scKMB the Sea. 
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The OH Cftt's Story. 
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A CAT STOET. 

{Concluded from p. 19.) 
'ELL me, now, what made 
k yon 80 naugbty?' asked the 
t old cat, looking at her black 
kitten. 

Wopey turned Ms head tliia 
way and that way, and winked 
his eyes, and pretended not to 
hear. But he knew very well 
that hie mother was looking at 
him, and that he most answer 
her; and at last he eaid, in a very low tone, 
'I waa idle.' 

' Ah I ' said the old cat, ' I remember I was 
idle too once — a long time ago.' 

'Were you, mother? Do tell iia all about 
it' 

' It was when I was a beautiful dark gray 
kitten, with bright blue eyea and a snow-white 
chest, and as full of fun as you arc.' 

' Then I must be very pretty too, mother, 
because yon know I am jnst lite you,' remarked 
Popsy, looking very pleaaed. 

'Well,' said her mother, 'perhaps you are. 
But hear what came of it People made a great 
fuss with me because of my beanty, and becauee 
of my blue eves, which very few cats have. And 
when I WBB able to eat meat they took me away 
from my poor mother and put a smart red collar 
on my neck, and shut me up in a basket, and 
sent me as a present to little Miaa Hinnie, the 
Squire's daughter. Oh, how I cried, and strug- 
gled to get out ! And how frightened I wae 
when they did take mo out, and I found my- 
self in a large, grand room, with two noisy boys 
shouting and trying to catch me, and no dear, 
mother to nm to 1 

' But soon a gentle httle voJCe called " Pussy ! 
Pussy ! Kitty I Kitty 1 no one shall hurt you. 
Do let me catch you, there's a dear little kitten!" 
' Then I stood Btill, and Minnie picked me up 
and laid me in her lap, and stroked me and 
kissed mo, till I began to feel couifoiled. 

' She was a very kind little mistreaa and never 
teased me or hurt me, but she petted me so 
much that I became very idle and dainty. 

' And sometimes, when visitors came to the 
house, she would say, " Did you ever see a cat 
with blue eyes?" And when they said " No," 



she would run upstairs to the nursery to fetcii 
me. And then the people would say, " Ob. 
what « beauty I Oh, what a love I Did you 
ever see such a darling little kitten ? " 

' This made me fed so proud that I used to 
think I was the finest cat in all the world, sod 
when nurse beat me off Minnie's bed I used to 
say to myself, " Disagreeable old thing I " and 
as soon aa her back was turned I used to jump 

' I had not any work to do, not even to keep 
myself clean, for Minnie kept a soft brush and a 
comb in a little bag, and every morning snd 
every evening she used to comb and brush me 
all over. 

' So I just walked about in the snuBhine, or lay 
before the fire, and got up and yawned aad 
stretched myself, and ate my food and lay down 

' Bat I was so proud, that if any one except 
Minnie touched me I would pnt out my tatoos 
and scratch them. So nobody loved me but 
Minnie. 

' When nurse was verj- cross, indeed, Mumie 
used to sing, — 

"If you jump in my lap 

Nurse will give you a alap, 
And aay you should keep in your place ; 

For cats that are nursed, 

She savs, are the worst, 
And won't look a mouse in the face." 

' One day I heard nurse say, " She's a good-for- 
nothing creature ! She never does anything for 
her living! I don't believe she knows how to 
catch a Inouse." 

' " Let's try her," said Mary, the housemaid. 

' " Very well," said nurse. Then she took down 
my darling Minnie's garden cloak from its pes< 
and before I had time to think what she was 
golug to do she had smothered me up in it, 
head and a:!. J kicked and screamed, and strni^k 
out my sharp talons, but they could not go 
through the thick cloth, and nurse and Mary 
only laughed the louder the more I tried to gi't 
out. 

' They ran dowuBtairs with me into the larder, 
tossed me out of the cloak, and locked the door 
upou me for the night. 

' Oh, how angry I was ! But I knew it was 
of no use to cry out for Minnie was not at home. 
She was staying with her aunt And noijoiiy 
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else in the house cared one bit about me, because 
I had always been so cross and disagreeable. 

' As I sat, very cold and sorrowfuly a nice 
smell seemed to come just across my nose. I 
began to wonder what it was and to sniff about 
all round. 

'There was scarcely any light in the larder, but 
there was just enough for me to see something 
hanging up over my head. I jumped on a shelf. 
The nice smell was stronger there. I jumped on 
a higher shelf, and stretched out my paw to feel 
what it could be that was hanging up. It was a 
bird! 

* " Ah, Mrs. Nurse I " thought I ; " what a nice 
supper I shall have!" And I sprang at it in 
such a hurry that we all came tumbling down 
together. But I was not hurt And a fine 
sapper I made on two plump birds, picking a 
little bit out of one and then of the other, until 
I could not eat any more. 

* Then I felt very sleepy; so I looked about 
till I found in one comer a sack of flour, which 
made a beautiful soft bed. 

' Next morning I was awakened by a sharp 
voice calling out, ** Where is she ? The wicked 
creature ! If she hasn't been and eaten up both 
the partridges ! And do just look at my poor 
cake!" 

' It was the cook. She might well be vexed, 
for she had some friends coming to tea that 
evening, and now there would be no cake. The 
mice had eaten it nearly aU up while I had 
been fast asleep on my comfortable sack. 

*" Didn't I tell you so?" said nurse. " I knew 
she couldn't catch a mouse — not she!" 

' Then they all scolded, and called me names. 
I tried to steal out at the door, but they caught 
me and gave me such a beating ! 

' " Now Miss Minnie's away let's get rid of 
her," said nurse. " She's always in my way 
upstairs." 

* " Very well," said the housekeeper. " I'll tell 
missis what a dreadful thing she is, and then 
she won't be angry. I know where to get a 
pretty white kitten for Miss Minnie, that she'll 
love better than this one." 

* " Oh, no ! oh, no ! " I mewed : " don't send 
rae away from my dear mistress ! I will be good ! 
I will be good ! " But they didn't understand 
mewing. 

* fc'o I was sent away to a poor cottage, where 



the children teased me and hurt me, and where I 
had so little to eat that I was glad to catch a 
mouse now and then, or even a black-beetle to 
make up. 

* One day the clergyman called there, and 
noticed me. and patted me, and praised my blue 
eyes. 

' " You shall have ber, sir, if you like," said the 
woman. 

* " Thank you. But is she a good mouser ? for 
my house is overrun with mice." 

* " Oh, yes, sir ; that she is." 

* " Then I shall be very pleased to have ber. 
I will take great care of her." 

' That is how I came here. I soon cleared the 
house of mice, and now there is scarcely one to 
be seen. My master has been very kind to me. 
When you were bom he gave me a nice hamper, 
lined with warm carpet, for your nursery, 
and let me have it in one comer of his study, so 
that nobody should tease us. And he lets me 
sit on the table in the sunshine when he is 
writing, and if he is ever so busy he always 
finds time to give me a stroke of the hand and a 
kind word. And I always know which is his 
plate after dinner, for he is sure to leave me some 
nice little bits on it But be sure you never go 
up into the bedrooms or into the drawing-room, 
for that makes him angry.' 

The old cat stopped, and both the kittens 
thanked their mother for her nice story, and 
Wopsy, with tears in bis eyes, said he was very 
sorry he had been naughty. So then she kissed 
them both, and they all three cuddled close to- 
gether and went fast asleep. 

Harriet Packer. 



HUMAir KINDNESS. 

ALPHONSUS, the king of Naples and 
Sicily, justly celebrated in history for his 
leniency and mercy, was once asked why he was . 
so lenient to all, even the most wicked men. 

'Because,' said he, 'good men are won by ^ 
justice, the bad by mercy.' f 

On another occasion some complained that he 
was too kind, even for a prince. 

* What then,' cried the King, * would you havo 
lions and tigers to reign over yon ? Do you not 
know that cruelty is the property of wild beasts, 
mercy that of man ? ' 
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CHIirESE TKEBMOUETEB. 

A MISSIONARY, writing home from China, 
Bays that the Chinese use very little fire, 
and measure cold by the thickness of jackets. 
Three jackets' cold is moderately cool ; six 



jackets' cold is keen; and from ten 1 
jackets' cold is extremely severe. 



NO BBTUEN. 

A WORD and a stone thrown away do not 
return. 



HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS.— No. I. 
WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAl' ABOUT OXEKf 

Sue Cover of Monthly Part. 



OXEN IN THE BIBLE. 

THE references to Oxen, under the different 
names of cattle, bull, heifer, are common 
in the Bible. There were domestic cattle, large 
herds of which formed the riches of the pa- 
ttiarche, Abraham, Ittaac, and Jacob. 

They were used in agriculture, as by Ellaha; 
and for sacrifice?, as by Elijah. 

Among ancient nations cattle were used as 
money, by way of barter : hence the word 
'pecuniary,' from pccut, the Latin word for 
ox;' and when Jeroboam led the people into 
idolatry it was under the form of a golden calf 
that he set up the idol, imitating the Egyptians, 
who worshipped a sacred bull. 



EVEN EINQ^ MUST WOBK. 

ALFRED THE GREAT wiU ever be re- 
membered as one who, in da_\'s when 
learning and literature were rare thioga ev«n 
among the nobles, raised himself to the front rank 
of those who devoted themselves to such arts and 
sciences as were then known. 

In his childhood he was not a brilliant erholar. 
he had even reached his twelfth year before he 
bad learned his alphabet ; but he had the energy 
and determination which in after life made him 
' the great.' 

His mother one day showed her little sons a 
small book, illuminated in various places with 
coloured letters and beautiful borders, such ^ 
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were then in faabion ; and seeing that they 
admired it very greatly, ahe promiBed she would 
give it to the boy who should first learn to 

Alfred, though the youngest, was the only one 
who had spirit enough to attempt the conditions. 
He itumediately sought out a teacher, and in a 
very short time was able to claim the promised 
reward. 

In after years, when he came to the throne, In 
spite of all the duties he had to perform, and a 
painfiil disease which scarcely allowed him an 
hour'a rest, he employed all his spare time in 
reading or hearing the best books. 

He invented a method of measuring time by 
candles, marked off in divisions to bum an exact 
time ; he laid the foundation of the English Navy 
by bnildmg ships of war, and so great wae his 
r^ard for the best interests of the ])eop1e that he 
establiBhed a code of laws, so just and bene- 
volent that they are the groundwork and basis of 
the laws by which justice is administered in the 
present day. 

Even kings, like Alfred the Great, cannot do 
their duty without labour. Mi^vmOK. 



MIXED PICKLES. 

[ConHmKdfnmp. 23.) 
CHAPTER III. — ANOTHER DRBADPIIL HCRAFE. 

") HE next morning Bryda was 
? awakened by a strange sound 
■ from her pleasant morning 

V sleep. 

I Her window was partly 

' open, but something struck 
against the npper sash ; it 
was not a bird that had lost its way, nor a wasp 
mme to look for jam, for as Bryda raised her 
head something that coold only be a handful of 
light gravel or shot struck the window again, 
and at the same time a clear, shrill whistle 
Bounded outside. 

Bryda hastily sprang up. One does not care 
much about dress at nine years old, so in white 
nightdress and dark twisted hair she fearlessly 
pnt her head out of the window, and saw, to her 
delight, her cousin, Maurice Gray, a boy some 
two years younger than herself, with his queer, 
ngiy, little Scotch terrier, Toby, standing on the 



lawn. Bhe need not be sad for want of a play- 
mate to -day. 

' Get up and dress,' cried Maurice. ' Aren't 
you ashamed, my Lady Lie-iu-bed ? Come 
out directly ! ' 

Bryda ^d not need a second invitation. A 
very short time indeed passed before she was by 
Maurice's side. 

His father had brought him over, he aaid ; 
his fatlier wanted to see grandfather about some 
busineas, bo he had started off very early. 
Maurice was dreadfully hungry, and, as the 
grannies never breakfasted till ten, he and Bryda 
e^ch got a thick slice of bread and jam from the 



good-natured cook, and then went off to the 
garden, Bryda mnning races with Toby, who 
mostly had the best of it — yon see he had four 
legs to Brydft'a two. 

They went to the vinery and acted a little 
,play, which, however, wanted a few more actora 
sadly. It was so puzzling for Bryda to be both 
the imprisoned princess and the ogre at once ; 
and when Maurice, the valiant knight, slew 
Toby for a dragon, and stepped over his corpse 
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(or would have done if Toby had been a little 
more dead, and not run away every other 
minute), it got really puzzling, and it was well 
that the breakfast-bell rang at that moment 

Breakfast was rather a long, dull affair. 
•Uncle James, Maurice*8 father, explained to 
grandfather a great deal about a drainage 
scheme, and grandmother every five minutes 
asked her maid, Martha, who stood behind her 
chair, to tell her what it was all about, which 
Martha had to do in very loud whispers over 
and over again. 

Maurice and Bryda were very glad to run 
out again, with special directions from grand- 
mother to keep off wet grass, and not get 
into mischief. This, they thought, could not 
possibly happen. This time they rambled into 
the farm-yard. Bryda would not look for more 
kittens, but tried to make friends with some 
small balls of fluff, which meant some day to 
be turkeys. At one comer of the yard was a 
deep tank, or little pond, full of a dark-brown, 
rather thick fluid, which was used in the garden 
and fields, and had a great effect in the way of 
making things grow. Bryda and her cousin 
stood looking at it. 

* I declare,* said Bryda, * it's like the Styx I* 

' I don't see any sticks/ said ignorant 
Maurice, who had never learned that the old 
heathens believed the souls of dead people went 
in a ferry-boat across a dark river called the 
Styx, and that the old man who rowed the boat 
was called Charon. 

Bryda thought it would be capital fun to act 
this little scene. Certainly the treacle-coloured 
stuff in the pool looked nasty enough to do very 
well for this dark river. 

As to Maurice, he was younger than his 
•cousin, and when they were together she always 
invented the games, although he had been to 
school already, and thought girls generally were 
very little use. 

So when Bryda explained what she wanted to 
•do, he only said that he did not know how to 
act a story that he had never heard ; to which 
Bryda only answered quietly, and as if it were 
a fact no one could think of doubting for a 
moment, ' You don't know anything about any- 
thing, Maurice. Sit down there — no! not on 
a cabbage, but on the wheelbarrow — and I will 
tell you all about it' 



So she told him the story, in the middle of 
which the wheelbarrow upset, because Maurice 
laughed. So he sat on a log of wood, and 
Bryda picked up the wheelbarrow, got into 
it, and began in the words of one of her 
lesson-books, with a little alteration to suit the 
occasion. 

*■ Friend ! Roman ! Countryman ! lend me 
your ears I I am Charon ' 

* What ? ' asked Maurice. 

' Don't spoil my speech I You may only say 
" Hear, hear I " as they do in Parliament' 
' But suppose they don't want to hear ? ' 
Bryda had no notion of what they would do 
under such unlikely circumstances ; so, after 
thinking a little, she merely said, 'Don't be 
silly, Maurice ! ' and that sort of answer put9 an 
end to any argument quite easily. 

* This is my dog Cerberus, with three heads,' 
went on Bryda, pointmg to Toby. 

' My ! what a lot of bones he would eat ! ' 
said his master. 

Bryda suddenly jumped down from her rather 
unsteady pulpit 

* Oh 1 we will have fun ! Here, Maurice, put 
on my white pinafore. You shall be a ghost 
and I will get into the tub with my dog 
Cerberus, and ferry you over in it' 

' It won't hold two,' said Maurice, looking 
rather doubtfully at the rotten tub which Bryda 
pushed into the filthy waters, making a splash 
and a most horrible smell as it went in. 

' Oh, ghosts don't want much room ! Now, 
Cerberus, in you go!' and in the poor dog 
went, hastily and ungracefully ; being, in fact, 
thrown in head foremost 

After one howl he resigned himself, and by 
down at the bottom of the tub, into which un- 
steady boat Bryda, armed with her own small 
spade, followed with Maurice's help. 

Having balanced herself by crouching down. 
so as to bring the centre of gravity to the right 
place, she proceeded to paddle, or, as she calleil 
it, to row with the little wooden spade, sphishiiJi; 
a good deal, and, of course, making the tub 
turn round and round, and wriggle very un- 
comfortably in the pool, 

* Well, it doesn't matter,' said Charon, giving 
up in despair, and looking very red in the face. 
*We can pretend I crossed the Styx to fetch 
you. Now I must speak to the soul in Latin, 
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lieeanse, of conrse, CTharon and Cerberus talked 
LatiQ always.' 

'I suppose Cerberus barked in Latin — all 
three mouths nt once,' eaid Maurice ; 
'what n horrid row it must have 

' Now talk away," sa 

' But wo don't kaoi 
ouly jnst begun 
atAi'c.AwcAoc' 

' That doesn't 
matter ; we 
must make it 
up, of course. 

If wo put ' (IB ' -~ 

or 'o' at tbo ^^^ 
end of every -«-,, 
word, it will 
sound exactly 



SI 

like the stuff Couain Ronald learns. Now: Poor^ 
UB soul-US, do-US you-us want'O to cross over-o?'' 
' Yes-o,' replied Maurice, promptly. 

' Then-ue come-o ob I 

ob ! ' screamed Bryda, makitisf 
very long indeed; 
m the one tail of 
lerofi, causing that 
aimal to jump up 
bowling. Cha- 
ron's ferry-boat 
was not built to 
allow of athletic 
-. sports on board, 
so it went over, 
and Bryda went 
in. 



WHAT LITTLE THINGS AHD LITTLE POLKS CAN DO. 



LITTLE Sakea of snow, soft fidling 
Through all the night. 
Cover all the ground quite over. 
Thick and white. 

Little stars so brightly shining 

In heaven's high dome, 
May lead some weary traveller 

To rest and home. 

Little eeede dropped in the earth. 

That look quite dead. 
With breeze and sunny sbowor aoon lift 

A tiny head. 



Stroke after stroke of iharpened axe 

On the thick bough 
Will bring ita lofty head soon down, 

And lay it low. 

The sunny breeze that fills the aul, 

And gently floats. 
May change into the gale, that wrecks 

A fleet of boats. 

And httle children good and true 

Make home bo bright, 
'\^'ith little deeds of kindness done. 

That keep hearts light. 

Joanna MoKbah. 



BTJEIlaD BUT NOT DEAD. 

A BULBOUS root, found in the hand of one 
of the mummies discovered in the great 
pyramid of Egypt, was placed in the earth, and 
it grew into a beautiful plant, and bloomed, — a 
nondrous, unknown flower, — after having lain 
buried out of eight for long centuries. 

So good deeds, and holy influences, though 
loiig hidden, will in God'e time beat fruit for 
heaven. 



AN ABAB'S BESPECT FOB BBBAD. 

THE Arabs have the greatest respect for 
wheat in any shape. If a little morsel of 
bread falls to the ground the Arab will take it 
with his right hand, kiss it, touch his forehead 
with it, and place it on a wall or branch, where 
the binU may find it ; for they say, ' We must 
not tread under foot the good gift of God;' and 
every one, in every station, Moslem and Ohriatiau, 
unites in showing reverence for bread. 
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MIXED FIGEI.]iS. 

{Coatimitd from page 31.) 

what word can describe the 

111 thy mess into which Br^da 

wnB plunged tip to her waist I 

the smell of it, and the chill, 

horrible feeling 1 Forlu- 

nateiy, she had just taken 

Maurice's hand, to help in 

I the 'soul,' who,, indeed, felt 

very lucky to escape auch a 

voyage I Maurice waa able 

to help her, but, soaked to 

the waist and ready to cry, 

Bhe scrambled up to dryland. 

By way of mending matters, the dog Cer- 

IttniH, who may be Bupposed to have become 

Toby again, had gone in altogether, and was 

rather pleased with himnelf. So he came and 

had A good shake close to Bryda, so aa to splaEih 

ull the rest of her small person, and tliea ran 

round and round, expressing his delight by all 

sorts of queer noises. 

But, oh ! here was a mesa I And tliis af^ 
the trouble of yesterday and all Bryda's good 
TCBolutional It was too dreadful, and tears 
came fast to lier eyes. 

But kind Maurice, iuBtead of laughing, pitied 
her, ' Don't cry,' he said : ' can't yon icash f ' 

' I might run,' said Bryila, dolefully, remem- 
bering what dreadful things happened to frocks 
that ' ran.' 

' That stuff might run off,' said Maurice ; 

And she followed meekly (o tlic nearest 
greenhouse, where was a large tub of fresli 
water, and beside it a big squirt or syringe 
used for watering plants high up iu the 
greenhouse. 

' Oh, Maurice dear, I never will call you 
Btupid again '. ' cried Bryda, delighted, as 
Maurice filled the syringe and set to work upon 
her. What fun that was ! It was almost 
worth the fright of that horrid splash, and 
alnioet — not quite, perhn[is — worth the disgrace 
Bryda would certainly be in M-ith nurse. Siich 
pcala of laughter followed each shower that the 
quiet cows in the fields beyond lifted up their 
great heavy heads and stared with brown eyes 
of mild astonishmetit. 



Can you imagine the sort of figure Brfda 
was when grandmother came out in her wheel, 
chair to take a turn in the sunshine ? Soaked 
from head to fo»t; streams of clean water, and 
others of the horribly emelling stuff into wliitli 
she had plunged, pourhig off her tu all directions; 
She did indeed look a miserable little guiliy 
tiling, hanging her head while grandmother 
looked at her through a gold eye-glass, evidently 
so surprised and shocked that ahe conld find ii" 
words for a few niiiintes, and at last could only 
tell her she must never! never! never 1 do eucli 
dreadful things again. If she did the consi}- 
qucnces would bo 

This row of Etni's must stand for those dreadful 
consequences, for Bryda never heard them I 
Uncle James and grandfather had coroe up hy 
this time, and she fled as fast as wet, ehngiiiL: 
clothes would let her to the house. It was 'oui 
of the fryingpan into the fire though, for nurse's 
wrath was really something too dreadful ; nnil 
the way in ivhich she endrd, by saying that sbe 
floppoeed Jliss Bryda would like better to mokf 
mud pies in the streets than to play with other 
Christians, hurt the child's feelings di'eadfully. 
I am sorry to say she walked out of the nutsen' 
with damp, smooth hair and a clean frock, hnt 
Avitb her head so very much in the air that hir 
namesake, Saint Bride, or Bridget, would liav» 
been quite ehoclied. 

' You see. Cousin Salome,' she said after- 
wards, ' it was such a doac of disgraces ; aud I 
meant to be so wise, and clever, and ueefuL' 

' Did you ask to be made wise, and deviT. 
and useful ? ' aaked Salome, gently. 

Bryda liung her head. She had forgollin 
that. I am afraid she dressed so quickly iu tt«- 
moniing to join Maurice that she never remem- 
bered to ask the Helper of the helpless to maki; 
her what she would like to be. 

' I have been so miserable, Cousin Salome,' 
ehe added ; ' I don't Itlieve Mai-y, queen ei' 
Scots, coidd have been more wxelcbed if she ha^l 
had her head cut off three times running.' 

liow this was to be managed did not seem 
to strike Bryda aa punaling. She and Mauritt 
had so often acted the execDtion of Mary oi 
Scotlond, with an arm-chair for the block and 
an umbrella for an axe, that they were qnit^ 
used to the Queen hnving her head cut off ven' 
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often n'ithont minding it in the least, or beiDg 
any the worse for it afterwards. 

Eu(, certftinly, it is very tireMme when onr 
moat amnaing games end in some mischief that 
we never dreamt of doing ! It was not bo very 
long befoie tliia dieadfnl accident in the tub that 
Brydn, who hod been reading English history, 
told Maurice they would act Canute and his 
courtiers on the sea-shore. 

So she put two chairs, and collected all the 
water she could from evary jug and water-bottle 



way up the legs of their chairs, and they liad 
already been sitting with their knees up to their 
noses. 

But here Bryda, trying to get herself into this 
graceful position, lost her balance, and rolled 
o£f her chair, falling on the edge of the bath ; 
which, of course, upset, and mado a higher tide 
in the nnraery than had ever been seen there 
before, for the water flowed in every direction, 
and the children, flshanied nnd frightened as they 
were, conid not help laughing at the way in 



ilie could find, so as nenrly to fill a bath in front 
of the two chairs on which she and Maurice sat. 
' So they put chairs close by the sea-shore as 
the tide came in,' related Bryiia, ' and the little 
waves came nearer and nearer. And the cour- 
tiers said, " King, let us move a little higher 
y\\C Bnt Canute said, "Why should we? 
Did you not say I was snch a great king that 
no doubt even the sea would obey me ? " And 
the courtiers held their stupid tongues, for they 
!;uew very well that they bad said so, Bnt the 
tide kept on coming, and ])vescntly the courtiers 
got up and ran away, for the water was half- 



which a pair of Bryda's shoes floated about like 
little canoes, till one that had a hole at tlie side 
tamed over and went down. 

This happened at Biydn's own home, before 
her father and mother went away. iMothcr was 
not pleased, of course ; but still, ttlie wns not quite 
so dreadfully shocked ns the grannies were ot 
the adventure in the old tub. 



It was in a penitent frame of mind that Bryda 
awoke on Sunday morning. She would he really 
good and keep out of mischief all day long. 
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Cousin Salome was better this morning, and 
Bryda went in to see her after breakfast. 

' No, dear, I cannot go to church,' she said, 
when Bryda asked if she would go that morning ; 
* but, I dare say church will come to me. I shall 
read to myself, and think of all the people all over 
the world who are 
saying the same words 
of prayer, till my little 
room seems to groAv 
into a piece of a great 
church.' And Sa- 
lome's white, thin face 
grew so bright and 
sweet, that Bryda 
thought it looked like 
an angel's face in a 
picture she had seen. 

The idea helped her 
to sit much more still 
than usual in the old 
family coach, oppo- 
site the two dear old 
grannies. 

Grandfather was a 
very polite old gentle- 
man, and thought jDcople now-a-days too free 
and easy. Especially he held that no gentleman 
ever ought to drive with ladies with his hat on ; 
so, as soon as he got into the carriage, he always 
took off his very-well -brushed tall hat, and fixed 
it by the brim in two ribbons fastened for the 
purpose along the carriage ceiling. Grand- 
mother always wore a bonnet of the shape that 
was in fashion when she was young, a curious 
coal-scuttle affair, which generally set Bryda 




wondering how the wrinkled old face looked 
when its pink cheeks were round, and whether, if 
she were to go to work \Anth a piece of india- 
rubber, she could rub out the deep lines and get 
the young look back again. 

Grandmother's eves were dim, and she liked 
to have tho lessons and the hymns 
found for her. Bryda sometimes did 
not care to do this ; as, if the hymn 
were a short one, it was sometimes 
half over before she had found her 

OAvn place, and was 
able to join, as she 
dearly liked to do, in 
the singing. 

But to-day .she 
really did want to he 
of use, 80 she did this 
small duty cheerfully, 
and was rewarded by 
the happy way in 
which the old ladv 
smiled and nodded 
over the big printed 
book. 

The sermon seemeil 
to have to do, in a most curious wav, with the 
very things of which Bryda had been thinking, 
and she quite started when the Rector's voice said 
suddenly, ' Nothing to do I ' and there stopped. 
* Nothing to do,' he said, * when the whole worid 
is full of things that want doing ! The hanest 
ripe, but the labourers idle I The people hungry, 
and those who have the loaves and fishes keepinj; 
them, wasted, unused I' 

(To he contintied.) 
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THE WAY TO SUCCEED AT LAST. 

NOT to be daunted with difficulties is the 
way to succeed ; and there are many ex- 
amples to illustrate the truth, none more to the 
purpose than that of one William Carey, who 
in after life became famous as a missionary to 
the heathen. When he was a boy he was one 
day climbing a tree ; he slipped and fell to the 
ground, and broke liis leg. This accident kept 
Master William in bed for some weeks, and it 
was still longer before he could walk without 
assistance ; but the very first thing he did, when 



he regained his liberty and was allowed to go 
out, was to go and climb that very tree. He 
was not going to be conquered. No wonder he 
became a famous man. 



OUTSIDE HEAVEN. 

A GOOD man, trying to convince an un- 
believer, repeated the passage from the 
Psalms, ' The wicked shall be turned into hell.' 
* Yes ; but where is hell ?' asked the scoflfer. 
And the reply came, short, sharp, and telling : 
* Anywhere^outside Heaven.' 
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FALLEN leaves and winter siiows, 
And the Btomiy wind that blowB, 
Tell iiH that tlie old year'a gone 
And a new one draweth on. 

Little children then may sing 
Of the mercy of their King, 
■\Mio baa led them day by doy, 
And wilT keep them all the way. 

Bella are ringing o'er the enow, 
Chiming Bweetly, soft and low; 
And the happy children dear 
Dance ond sing with voices clear. 



Full of glee, and full of song, 
What a merry little throng '. 
Singing of the heavenly Child, 
Holy, loving, meek and mild. 

Oil f(jr tlianiful hearts to love 
Him who came from heaven above! 
Who Hie precious life laid down, 
Chose tlie cross, but gives the crown ! 

This will be a glad new year 
If the Lord we truly fear; 
This is wisdom's safest road, 
And will keep ns near to God. 

Joanna McKbak. 
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CHBISTMAB GABOIb 

ONCE on this fairest eartli of ours, 
Under the luooitlit skiea. 
The flocks lay Bleeping;, and tlie flowers 
Had closed their Blarry eyes. 

The eljephcrds watched and guarded, leat 

Some evil beaet of prey 
Should ateni amongat the sheep, and tnke 

The helpless lamba nway. 

Twas then the heavenly Babe appeared, 

God's o\i'n appointed Lamb, 
And angel songa resounded till 

Heaven's lofty arches rang. 

He came as gently as a shower 

Of soft and fleecy snow, 
No wealth or pomp to cradle Him, 

Only the manger low. 

And there He loy, God's only Son, 

For ua bo freely given : 
He lived a little child on earth, 

The sinless child from Heaven. 

He knows what little children need, 
He knows how weak they are ; 

And if they tnist Him, He will be 
Their ' bright and niorniag star.' 

For, as the star of Bethlehem led 

The shepherds to His stall. 
He'll lead the trusting children on. 

And guard them one and all. 

Joanna McKban. 



The oblique path, which the Bun appeaisl* 
take in the heavcnsi, but which is really causeJ 
by the earth's journey round the buu, 'm called 
the zodiac, and has been divided into tivelvi; 
parta, each marked by a sign and pictorial figiiro 
representing a constellation or group of stan. 
These signs are known by their Latin wam.^ 
and their uae is to indicate the apparent positiou 
of the sun in the heavens at any particular time 
of the year. We thus read of the sun entering 

Here is a Hat of the Constellations, with die 
number of stars in each, and their Ettglijli 



Aries. 

Gemini. 

Leo. 
Virgo. 
Libra, 
Scorpio. 

Sagittarius. 
OapricoruuB. 
Aquaiius. 

The fii-at si: 
and the Inst e: 

As children 
rhyme 



Enoliss Naui. 
The Ram. 
The Bull 
The Twins. 
The Crab. 
The Lion. 
The Vii^iD. 
The Balance. 
The Scorpion. 



Ktiin 



The Archer. 

The Goat 5S 

The Water-bearer. '.>3 

The Fishes. HO 

ix arc called the Northern *v^: 
iix the Southern. 
I we used to lenni the foUonii' 
tliem in our memory : — 



EVEBTBODT'S COENEE. 

THE SIONS OF TUE ZODIAC. 

THE wonders of Aatronomy are very diffi- 
cult to explain to little folks ; bat we must 
try and do our best with regard to the signs of 
the zodiac, as they are called. 

The Earth, in its revolving round the Sun, 
docs not keep on its axis, upright or perpen- 
dicular i but the North and South Poles are 
inclined slightly, or obliquely, and this peculiarity 
cansea the varioua changes in the seasons, by 
bringing the different parts of the world in direct 
line with the sun. Were it not so, the middle 
of the earth would always have simimer, and 
the parts nearer the poles perpetual winter. 



The Ram, the Bull, the heavenly Twins 
And next the Crab the Lion shines, 

The Virgin and the Scales. 
The Scorpion, Archer, and She-goat, 
The uian who holds the wateriug-pot. 

And Fish with glittering tails. 



THE SUUGGLEB'S QBAVE. 

(LANDSLIP: a landshp! Saclii 
, jolly one ! Part of the eliupli- 
W yaid tumbled dowu; and all tlio 
*' trees and biishca on it goioj; on 
** growing as if nothing haii linp- 
ned I Father is going to drive wi 
er to St Martin's to see it, so be 
ick, girls, and get ready,' 
Such was Charlie's announcement, u 
he burst into the schoolroom ono morning. 
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Wliat he could find 'jolly/ as he called it, in 
part of a churchyard falling down, we did not 
stop to inquire. Hats and mantles were soon 
put on, and before the waggonette was brought 
round we all stood waiting on the steps. 

The parish of Christchurch, ctf which ray 
father was rector, lies in the middle of an island 
off the east coast of England ; and the neigh- 
bouring parish of St. Martin is bounded by 
the sea, which, in one part, is continually 
eiicroaching on the land. 

Not very long ago there Avere fields and a 
road between the edge of the clifiF and the 
churchyard, but the hungry waters had washed 
away the fields and devoured the broad road ; 
and now they had taken their firat step towards 
swallowing up the churchyard, by undermining 
a considerable portion of it, and causing the earth 
to sink to a level with the high-water mark. 

And, as Charlie had said, there were the trees 
and shrubs upon it, growing in the earth as if 
nothing had happened, although it had sunk a 
distance of many feet. 

We were not a little curious to see how the 
j^raves had been affected by the change of level. 
There were not many of them in this part of the 
churchyard, and the few there were were mostly 
simple moimds, and did not seem to have been 
at all disturbed by their sudden descent. 

This was not the case, however, with one 
grave, across the centre of which the earth had 
divided. The coffin had fallen out and burst 
open, disclosing, not a human skeleton, but a 
mass of bricks, stones, and other rubbish. 

*Why, look I' said my little sister Ethel, in 
a tone of disappointment (Ethel had a great 
liking for the horrible), 'look at tliat coffin I it 
has no bones in it. I thought old coffins always 
had bones in them.' 

*Not always, Ethel,' said my father, 'some- 
times only a little dust ; but I cannot understand 
how this one came to be filled with rubbish. 
If I i-emember rightly, the grave was covered 
with a flat stone, on which a man's name was 
on^ruved, with his age, and the date of his 
dentil.* 

* Was not this the smuggler s grave?' inquired 
Charlie. 

'I am not sure, my boy ; though I have heard 
that a noted smuggler was buried in this church- 
yard, and his grave was somewhere near the 



edge of the cli£f. Here comes Mr. Charlton; 
he, no doubt, will be able to tell us all about it.' 
And as my father spoke, the Vicar of St. Mar- 
tin's came towards us. 

After greeting us all in his kindly, genial 
manner, he said, — 

*It may be interesting to you, children, to hear 
that this landslip has brought to light a curious 
secret. It has always been supposed that a 
celebrated smuggler, named Charles Boone, 
better known on this part of the coast as '' Slip- 
noose Charlie," was buried in the grave that you 
see has been broken open. This man gaxe the 
officers of excise more trouble than any other 
smuggler on the coast, which is saying a great 
deal, when we consider what a large share the 
inhabitants of this island formerly took in the 
contraband trade, and it would seem that in the 
end he must have contrived to baffie them, 
though they thought him safely dead and buried.' 

'How could it have happened?* asked my 
father. 

' That I cannot tell,' said the Vicar. * Biit 
the story goes, that on one occasion Boone had a 
terrible fight with two coastguardsmen who had 
been for a long while on the look-out for him. 
After a fierce stniggle ho escaped, wounded 
mortally as they supposed, to a neighbouring 
cottage. The coastguardsmen were too seriously 
injured to go in pursuit of him at the time; but, 
as soon as help had been procured, the cottage 
was entered, and the officers were shown what 
they believed to be the dead body of Boone ; and 
the corpse was placed in a coffin that was 
subsequently buried in this grave.' 

'Do you think the body was stolen from the 
coffin after it was buried?' suggested Ethel. 

'No, my dear,* answered Mr. Charlton; 'if 
that had been the case, the coffin would have 
been left empty, instead of being filled with 
heavy rubbish. I think it is more likely that 
Boone, after successfully feigning death, left 
his friends to go through the ceremony of a 
funeral with the coffiu, which was filled w^ith 
heavy materials in order to deceive all who were 
not in the plot, and that he escaped to France, 
or the Low Countries. Indeed, it is not unlikely 
that he w'as identical with a celebrated smuggler 
who had been missing for some years, but who, 
about that time, reappeared on a part of the 
coast much farther north.* F. C. 
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A Boy's Half-holiday. 
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A BOY'S HALF-HOLIDAT. 

^ HE BUn wae bright over the mea- 
dows, and lit up the gay coloure 
y of the bright wild flowers ; the 
siream down by the mill sparkled 
K in its Btony bed, and ahowed in 
j the sunlight where the speckled 
tront darted in and oat among 
e ahallowE. 

was half-holiday for the boya of 
lerton School, and right merrily did 
use it. Some went off to bathe ; 
others took off ahoes and stockings, and 
poked about the big stoncB and poola for millers' 
thumbs and minnows, and sometimes an un- 
fortunate troutling. 

Bob Burton and his chums. Alec and Sweyne, 
went off butterfly-hunting among the lanea and 
meadows of Squire Ridway'a farm. They were 
enthusiasts in the science, and although they 
knew little more than the names of a few, they 
managed to pass for clever fellows among their 
scboolmotea, and exchanged away their surplus 
admirals and painted beauties for stamps, and 
rabbits, and all the thousand -and -one «dd things 
that go to form a schoolboy's stock-in-trade. 
The air was bright and clear, and the three 
friends entered into their chase with Best. 

Breast-high almost was the tall rj-e-graes and 
meadow-sweet as they ran in and out of the 
farmer's fields. 

'Here's an admiral!' one would shout, and 
all ran as if demented, here, there, and every- 
where. 

' There goes a sulphur '. ' and away they went 
in an opposite direction. 

By-and-by tho running and warm sun told 
its talc. 

' I vete we ait down and rest,' said Alec. 
' Not a bad idea, is it, Sweyne ? 'We'll get in 
the shade under the bank ; only let's keep tho 
roadside. That's the field whe;e (he old red 
bull is ; and he nearly tossed old Simmons the 
other day — so they say.' 

' I am not afraid of the Squire's bull,' cried 
Alec, ' though he's big enough to eat me. But 

if ho runs after me, I'll just Oh '. look \ 

there goes a peacock I" and before you could 
say ' Knife,' up jumped the lad, never finished 
his fientonce, and away aft«r the gaudy butterfly 
among the clover grass, then through the hedge, 



and into tho very field where tho red bull wu 
grazing at the far end. 

Alec did not mind ; no, not he. The bull 
sniffed the air, and toaaed hia head- Still the 
boy ran, here and there, zigzag, and back and 
fro. Bull roared; Alec ran; then waved hii 
butterfly-net at bull — he would not be done! 

Oh, dear ! Next thing he caught his foot in it 
tuft of grass, and down he went fuU sprawl on 
his face, where he lay, out of breath, exhaosld 
ond done — nnd too frightened to move, for Bull 
walked up leisurely and smelled him ail ovw. 
He was not very savage, but he did not lik* 
boye intruding in li,i% field, and waving their 
strange sticks at him. Why, there! There 
were two more of tliese audacious urchins just 
coming over the gate, as if one were not enough 
to spoil a bull's temper; and off he galloped 
towards the gate to see what they wanted. 

Poor Alec! he had been frightened enough, 
but he did not wait for the boll to return. I'p 
he jumped, and ran ab fast as his legs would 
carry him to the hedge, and was over in a trice, 
thankful enongh not to have lost anything mora 
than his bntterfly. 

' Hanged if I go into tlvat field again, Bob,' 
said he. 

' Well, wo thought the best thing to do was 
for us to show ourselves; we thought the olJ 
beast would make for us, and so give you % 
chance.' 

'Ughl how he did blow in my ear!' said 
Alec ; ' his hot hreatli quite gave me a shudder. 
Let's go and find the other fellows, and get up ■ 
game. That bull has quite spoiled my half. 
holiday, besides barking my knee when I came 
down.' 

The other fellows found, a round game wu 
soon in full awing, and by the time the sun went 
down, and it was time to go indoors, even Ale( 
had forgotten that his half-holidoy had been 
spoiled. E. 

WHICH MOTTO IS TOTTESP 
A VAis man's motto is. Win gold and wear it. 
A generous man'a „ „ Win gold and share il. 
A miser's „ „ Win gold and spare it. 

A wasteful man's „ „ Win gold and spend iL 
A covetous man's „ „ Win gold and lend iL 
A gambler's „ „ Win gold and lose it 

A wise man's „ „ Win gold and use it 
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MIXED PICKLES. 

{Continued from p. 86.) 

THE clergyman went on to speak of works 
that men and women might do, and Bryda 
nestled close against grandfather's shoulder and 
thought sadly, * When I am grown up I may 
be some use, but what a long time off that is! * 
But presently she looked up again very brightly 
aa the kind old Rector went on, — 

'And now, what shall I say to the little 
ones? Just this, that the Father needs them 
quite as much as their elders. They may not 
be able to do great works, to reap the harvest- 
field, but they may help with cords of love to 
bind the sheaves, they may glean the scattered 
ears and make a little sheaf of good com. The 
Lard took a '' few small fishes " to serve His 
great purpose ; He will take little hands and 
feet and hearts, and make them do His will. 
Only the little ones must be toilUng' 

Yes ! But he had not told Bryda what she 
might do, and how to set about doing the Lord's 
will seemed to her very puzzling. 

She wondered about it the whole way home, 
and made a little plan, which she detennmed to 
carry out at once after luncheon. When grown- 
up people were very good Bryda knew that they 
were fond of caring for the poor, and that then 
they generally carried soup to those who were 
sick, and read the Bible aloud in cottages. In 
her own town home she had never been into the 
houses of the poor at all ; indeed, these houses 
were so hidden away behind the handsome 
streets in which the rich lived, that she hardly 
knew there were such places. But here, in the 
little village outside grandfather's lodge-gates, 
she knew poor people lived, mostly in neat 
cottages with honeysuckle climbing over their 
trellised porches. There were most likely nice 
old women there, who sat knitting in their 
tidy room, with spectacled eyes, and caps as 
white as snow. It would be nice to go there, 
and surely to visit them would be useful, and 
would please Him who made use of a ' few small 
fishes ' to do His work when He was on earth. 

Full of this happy thought, Bryda descended 
to the kitchen. The servants'-hall dinner was 
just over, the kitchen-maid was washing plates 
in the scullery, and cook was sitting by the 
kitchen window with a very clean apron and 



very smart cap, while by her stood a tall young 
shepherd, in his Sunday best, and a flower in 
his coat. 

Bryda made her request to cook, namely, that 
she might have a little soup in a jug. 

* Whatever do you want it for, Miss ? ' asked 
cook, evidently ill-pleased by the interruption. 

' I want to do good to the poor,' answered she, 
looking up seriously at the cross face. 

' Dear, Miss ! What an old-fashioned child 
you are ! ' cried cook. But she fetched the soup, 
and Bryda was much surprised to see that it 
was a ttold bright jelly, very nice to carry, as 
there could be no fear of spilling it on her fresh 
Sunday frock. So ofif she started, and walked 
quickly down the avenue and out into the pretty 
village, with her soup and her Testament But 
now came a new puzzle, — Bryda knew none of 
the people in the village. To which house should 
she go ? 

Looking round, she saw that one of the houses 
looked much poorer than the others. The little 
garden was full of weeds, the porch shabby and 
broken, ^vith creepers that sadly wanted nailing, 
hanging loosely from the wall, one poor rose 
quite bent to the earth with heavy blossoms. 
Everything looked neglected, and Bryda thought 
the people must be very poor indeed, since their 
home looked so wretched. Timidly walking up 
to the door, for her courage began to fail her a 
little, she tapped gently. 

* Open the door, Betsy,' said a gmff voice 
inside; to which another voice answered, 
grumbling, — 

* Can't you do it yourself, you stupid old 
woman ? * 

Then the door opened suddenly, and Bryda 
saw a rough-looking girl of about fifteen, with 
a very dirty face, shock head, and untidy, torn 
dress, whose voice was as rough as her look 
holding the door. 

'Now then, what do you want?' she said, 
frowning fiercely at her trembling visitor. * D'yer 
want to know the way, or to ax a glass of 
water ? That's all folks like you ever troubles 
folks like us for, 'cept when vre're ill, and then 
yer brings us tracks.' By which she probably 
meant tracts. 

* If you please,' said poor Bryda, ' I thought 
some one might be ill here, and so I brought 
some soup.' 
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'Come in. my dear, come in,' eaij the old 
woman from her comer, and began coughing 
and wheezing very loudly, groaning bo dread- 
fully between her attacks that Bryda was more 
frightened than ever, and thougiit she waa 
going to die. Perhaps some soup would do her 
good; BO ehe timidly entered the Lottage, the girl 
immediately shutting the door behind her, set 
down her little basket, and began to open it. 

' That's a nice bit o' chain round yer neck.' 
said the rude girl, coming behind her. ' I 
wonder if it wouldn't look better on me.' Bo 
saying, ehe quickly unclasped the pretty silver 
chain that hung round her visitor's neck and 
put it on her own neck before Bryda had time 
to object. 

The old woman had, meantime, atoi>ped 
conghing; she got up quickly and seized the 
jug of clear soup-jelly, and began poking her 
shrivelled old fingers in and so eating it. But 
the girl, seeing this, caught the hand that held 
the jug, while the old woman was eating and 
muttering all the time. 

' Soup for the sick I Oh, yes, I am very ill I 
Bring me some soup, my dear ; bring me plenty 
of soup.' 

The rough girl caught the jug and tried to 
put her own fingers in, on which a struggle 
followed ; the pitcher fell to the floor and broke, 
while the jelly was scattered everywhere, and 
poor Bryda, frightened almost out of her wils, left 
the two dreadful women to fight, opened the door, 
and ran as if they were after her, leaving locket 
and chain, and her basket, and feeling as if she 
were fortunate in escaping at all. 

Bushing blindly on, she hardly knew where, 
only feeling that she must run, her foot caught 
in the root of a tree, and she fell violently to the 
ground, striking her head against the trunk. 
Stupid as she felt, in a moment she was trying 
to struggle up, when a hand was kid on her 
shoulder ; and, thinking it must be the dreadful 
girl who had so frightened her, the poor child 
screamed aloud. 

'Hush, hush! don't scream that way!' said 
a kind, soothing voice ; an arm gently raised her. 
and Bryda, looking up, saw an old man, witli 
cheeks like a winter-apple, white hair, and a 
pair of the kindest, friendliest old eyes that ever 
looked through spectacles, standing beside her. 
' Come into my cottage hei*, and rest a little 



bit. and tell me what frightened thee. Utile 
missy,' he went on. 

Bryda looked round her, feeling that for this 
time she had had enough of the inside of cottages, 

' Do now,' went on the old man. ' Don I le 
ofeard, missy ! Thy grandfather and old Ko^r 
were young together: ah ! and good friends the;* 
were too, for all I could beat him at wTesdin?; 
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he never took it auii.^^s, did Master (k"K< 
— that's your grandad, little mis^y. Coiue in 
now and welcome.' Bryda gained a !i«lc 
courage at this speech, and followed the oM man 
mto his cottage, close to which she had fallen. 

As she went she could sec the rude f,'iH 
looking out of her houi* and making ugly f»«'- 

' Which ehe need not have done,' sai<l Bri'J*- 
afterwards ; ' she was hideous already I ' 

{To he coiKmUfrf.) 
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THE WATEB-BEABEB. 

/V QUARIUS U the Zodiaca! aigii of 
•^^ the first and coldest month in 
the year, which U dedicated to Jauus, 
one of the old Romaa deities, repre- 
sented with two faces, one to look into 
the past, the other into the future. In 
ancient picture>4 January is represented 
ns a. Wood-cutter, with a billet of wood 
under his arm, blowing his finjjers to 
warm them : and, standing near him, 
the figure of Aquarius, or Water- 
bearer, because the . 
in the heavens on the I'Jth of thi,- 
month. 
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ONLY A PIECE OF AMBEB. 

AMBER is an exudation from trees of the pine family of a very remote 
period; whole forests are now submerged below the ocean. The 
insects, which are sometimes seen imbedded in it, are of an extinct species. 
On the sea-coast of Prussia there are large mines for working the amber, 
and it is picked up on the shores of the Baltic Sea. It is sometimes also 
found on the coasts of Norfolk, Essex, and Sussex, in England, but in very 
small quantities. 



A little piece of golden amber 

Some one sent to me, 
Found lying out upos. the shorelaud 

Of a stormy sea. 

I wondered if it had a story. 

Whispering in my ear 
Of .whence it came, and where its 
homeland. 

In the ages drear. 

I asked it. Could it tell me this 

I so wished to know. 
Of where it had its first beginning, 

In times so long ago ? 

• 

It answered softly, * Where great 
forests 

Waved in sunshine bright ; 
Now the ocean holds high revel 

In its stormy might 



* Then as a little forest tear-drop 

From a mighty tree, 
I came trickling down the rough 
stem. 
Dropping full and free. 

* When, lo I upon my gummy surface 

Came a tiny fly ; 
It struggled hard to gain its freedom. 
But it had to die. 

* Then another drop of resin 

Closed it all aroimd. 
And, becoming loosened from the 
tree-stem. 
Fell upon tlie ground. 

* Thus lying there, through long, long ages, 

Hardened me quite through ; 
At last, a lovely piece of amber 

I now come to you.* Joanna McKjeas. 



THE ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 

The Lion. 



IN introducing these papers I would like to 
say to my yoimg readers that my wish is to 
throw a * side light ' on the Book that is so very 
precious to us. The importance of natural 
history in its bearing on the Bible — that Book 
which contains so many allusions to various 
iiniraals — will be recognised, I am snre, by 
all. It is by our study of the natural history of 
the East, Oriental customs, and subjects of that 
kind, that we give new life to the Old Book, and 
bring its narratives, yes, and its teaching also, 
more vividly before us. 

In treating of the Bible animals, we shall not 
'take them in the order found in the Bible, but 
shall commence with the lion, because he is the 
■* King of beasts.' 

The lion is first mentioned in the forty -ninth 



chapter of Genesis, where the dying Jacob bids 
farewell to his sons. * Judah is a lion's win Iji.' 
And then, if we skip over all the rest of tiie 
Bible and go on to the last book, we find our 
Saviour is called ' the Lion of the tribe of JuJj^ ' 
(Rev. V. 5). 

There are five difierent words in the \\^\>\\ wr 
for the lion, expressing different stages of '^^ 
history. They signify a little lion, a young one 
growing up, one just in its full strength, o'ae 
having young of its own, and one very fierce ami 
savage. 

At present lions do not exist in Pale^tiiiO. I ' t 
there can be no doubt that at one time t!i:3 
animal was to be found in most parts of the Ho!y 
Land. We read of their dens in the mou:itcu:^s 
of Lebanon, of their coverts in the low ground 
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near the Jordan, whence, when the river over- 
flowed its banks in the spring time, they were 
driven to the hills, where they often committed 
pvat ravages. They also occupied the plains 
of Tabor, and were found in the fields 
of Bethlehem. 

The gradual disappearance of the lion from 
Palestine is said to have been occasioned by the 
making of new roads, under the Roman rule, 
for which purpose woods and thickets were cut 
down. 

The lion has an insatiable appetite, and re- 
quires a wide area over which to hunt for his 
prey. In proportion, therefore, as the population 
of a country increases, bis hunting-grounds grow 
k'ss and less, and he is driven by hunger nearer 
to the dwellings of men, who kill him in defence 
of their homes. 

The lion is now confined to Africa and the 
parts of Asia east of the river Euphrates. It 
used to range over Syria, Asia Elinor, and even 
Turkey in Europe. It is long years, however, 
siuce its roar bas been heard in Europe, save from 
an iron cage. 

The lion of Palestine was in all probability 
the Asiatic variety, distinguished by its short 
curly mane, and by being shorter and rounder 
ill shape than the African lion. Those we see in 
England are mostly brought from Africa, there- 
fore they have long manes. 

Africa bas always been productive of lions ; 
and its vast plains and dense forests yielded 
to the Romans those crowds of lions of which we 
read in history, and wonder how they were 
caught. Hundreds of lions were exhibited at 
one time in the Grand Circus at Rome ; it is 
84iid even as many as six hundred. And Mark 
Antony, about whom schoolboys often have to 
read more than they care for, did, we are told, 
drive about the streets of the city drawn by 
lions — a not very probable story, yet it may be 

true. 

{To he continued.) 




CHABACTEB. 

ONE'S real character generally shows itself 
in little things, just as the light seems 
most bright which shines through narrow 

chinks. 



TAME TOM. 

T is not often that hedgehogs can be 
tamed; generally they live wild in 
the hedgerows and thickets, and feed 
upon the fruits and berries of the 
copse-sides, with an occasional feast 
of snails and beetles, or, better stiB, . 
a nest of eggs, either of game birds-' 
like the pheasant or partridge, or 
from the roost of the nearest farm. 

The subject of this little story, however, Tame 
Tommy, was quite a contrast to the timid, wild 
animals of. the field. Instead of rolling himself 
up in a ball for the winter, and going to sleep,., 
he was as lively as a kitten all through Decem- 
ber and Christmas, and made his home by the - 
kitchen fire, only retreating to the scullery, 
where there were dinner- plates to be cleared of 
scraps, or the poor hungry cats to be hunted 
about. 

Ah, these cats I When Tommy was first 
brought in,- a living wonder, a real, live, wild 
hedgehog, the cats all fled ; they could not make 
out the new-comer, and their anger and fright 
were not lessened when one of them giving him. 
a smack with her paw found the prickles on 
Tommy's back too sharp for her, and rushed off 
with a bleeding foot. 

It was a long time before friendship and' 
peace were restored in the kitchen, and to this 
day Tommy remains master, always has the 
best l)one, the first turn at the saucer of bread 
and milk, and, when his high spirits get the 
upper hand, drives the cats away from their 
warm corner, and rolls himself up in a ball on 
their bit of carpet. 

In ancient days tlie hedgehog seems to have 
been a very sagacious animal, and is celebrated 
in history as having obtained for an observant 
citizen of Cyzicns the reputation of being a 
clover mathematician. 

It was in this way. A hedgehog generally 
forms openings in its burrow at various points ; 
when instinct warns it of a change in the wind: 
it stops the opening in that quarter, and so has^ 
always shelter. 

The Cyzician discovered tliis habit, and, from 
a close observance of the burrows of a colonv of 
hedgehogs, was always able to predict the. 
quarter to which the wind would next shift. 

H. 
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T?HB TTTBNINa-POINT IN A LIFE. 

IT is stated of Paley, the great theologian, 
that when at college he was thrown into 
'the society of a wild set of young fellows. One 
■morning, whilst Paley was yet in bed, one of 
these entered his room, and reasoned with him 
on the folly of continuing the coarse upon which 
he had entered. 'As for me,' said the speaker, 
' it is not a matter of such importance. I was 
%om to large estates and independence, whilst 
;you have to depend entirely upon your own 
•exertions for your advancement in life.' 

Paley listened without replying to all that his 

'friend had to say, and as soon as he was gone 

began to think seriously of what he had heard. 

He remained in bed all that day pondering 

^deeply. The next morning he rose at five 

•o'clo<^, and set himself to study. He gave up 

iiU his wild companions, and continued the habit 

of early rising throughout the remainder of his 

.career : it was the turning-point in his life. 



EVEBYBODYS COBNEB. 

EASTERN REVERENCE. 

THE eastern nations take off their slippers 
when we should remove our hats. They 
never uncover their heads any more than we our 
feet Eveiywheie in Oriental countries^ whether 
among Christians, Moslems, or Pagans, it would 
be considered an irreverent outrage for a person 
to enter a church, temple, or mosque, with feet 
covered ; and even the priests perform their duties 
-with bare feet. 

And this form of showing respect enters the 
•common intercourse of life: an Oriental would 
see with disgust any one entering his room with 
shoes on, and look upon it as an insult and 
pollution. 

So we can imderatand the command of God 
to Moses to take his shoes off, because he was 
standing on holy ground, and Moses at once 
knew all that was implied in the words. 



THE DYING SOLDIEB. 

THERE was a temble story told in a daily 
paper in the light of the happy Christmas 
fires not long ago. It was the year of the 
Fianco-Gemian war, and in one of the provinces 



of fair France, there was in one of the tem- 
porary military hospitals a poor German soldier, 
mangled and maimed, whose fevered brain was 
full of home, and wife, and children, and in tlie 
delirium that followed the cutting off of a limb 
he crawled out of the hospital, and was found in 
the village street trying to drag his poor bleeding 
body over the frozen ground. 

A kind Frenchwoman ran to him and put the 
cooling draught of water to his burning lips. 

* No, no ! ' murmured he ; ' I am only thirety 
for home and little ones.' And with that thirst 
unsatisfied, and the sad longing in his heart, he 
turned upon his face and died. 

Oh ! how terrible is the grief that war brings, 
as if death wer& not cruel enough without it ! 



MIXED PICKI.es. 

{Contimted from page 44.) 
CIIArXER v. OLD ROGER. 

'" IRKCTLY Brvdi 

w^as inside the old 
man's cottage she 
was able to collect 
her scattered wits, 
and look roimd at 
her kind friend and 
at his dwelling. 

The little room 
into which she had 
come served as tba 
old man's sitting- 
room and kitckn 
both; the door into 
what would natu- 
rally have been his 
little parlour was 
open, and she could 
see tools hanginc 
up on neat woodca 
racks, half-fiuished chairs and boxes lying ah<;u:. 
and in the centre of the room a carpenter's lench 
and turning-lathe. The carpenter himself von^ 
a very old - fashioned dress, long blue knittcii 
stockings, strong low shoes, with buckles, a sc^:^ 
wound round and round his throat, so that t^ro 
little points of very white coUar came just under 
his chin, and a funny old brown coat with 
pecuhar-looking buttons. 
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He drew a dioir for Bryda near the hearths 
en which humt a small wood fire, and above 
which were a great many memorial cards in 
frames — ^wonderful works of art with a very 
black background and a veiry white tomb, over 
which leaned in exhausted attitudes drooping 
female figures, supposed to be lamenting tlie 
departed in the tomb, with, usually, a large 
weeping willow in one comer of the picture. 

The carpenter himself sat down, where he had 
evidently been sitting before, at a small table, on 
which was a very large Bible with pictua*es in it. 

As he did so his eyes rested on the opposite 
wall, on which was a quaint old woodcut, re- 
presenting the Christ in Joseph's workshop at 
Nazareth, with a glory round His head, busily 
making a table. Bryda saw it too, and could 
not help noticing the look of pleasure that came 
into the old man's face, as if he had suddenly 
Been a very dear friend. 

* You're a carpenter, Mr. Roger?* said Bryda, 
trying not to feel shy. 

* Ay, ay,' answered the old man, turning his 
spectacled eyes slowly from the picture to her 
face. 'I make chairs and tables, and all else 
that I've strength for, just as He did,' pointing 
to the picture. * He made them for thirty years, 
but I've made them now for twice that, and 
more. Nigh on to eighty years I've done the 
same work as He did ; and whenever I do a real 
neat job, missy, I say to myself, " That's right, 
Hoger ; do 'em better and better still, and some 
day you'll do one that He needn't a-been ashamed 

of; 

' Do you think the Lord made the best chairs 
and tables?* asked Bryda, wondering. She 
had been so much more used to think of our 
lifideemer as He taught, and worked miracles, 
and went about doing good, than as the car- 
penter who worked quietly in a little out-of-the- 
w*ay village. 

* I dunno about the best, missy ; maybe He 
never had the best teachin' ; leastways, not to 
make grand folks' furniture. But I know every 
nail He drove was put in true and straight, and 
never a bit of bad wood used, or a place people 
wouldn't see left unfinished. All the work He 
tlid was the best He knew to do — that I know 
right well, missy.' 

Bryda sighed. She had come out to try and 
do some of the Lord's own work — to help the 



poor. And she had failed so horribly, with ther 
best intentions. The old carpenter heard her 
sigh. 

* Tell old Roger how you got into trouble^ 
missy,' he said ; ' and maybe a cup of tea would 
freshen you after all's done.' 

It was only half-past three, but the old man 
got up and bustled about, laying tea on the 
clean deal table, with a still cleaner cloth, for* 
Bryda and himself, a big loaf, and a little bit oF 
country butter. Then he put the kettle on to 
boil, and sat down opposite Bryda to watch it, 
while she told all the story of her adventure to 
her new friend, beginning with the scrape of 
yesterday, and Cousin Salome's story, and ending 
by saying sadly that it seemed as if there wa& 
no use for her in the world. 

'Don't fret, my dear; don't fret,* saiS the 
kind old man ; ' the Lord has a use for every- 
thing and everybody, if they'll ask Him to show 
the way. Why the dear Lord had need of a 
donkey once, and He sent to ask for it. Didst 
ask Him what to do, little miss, before thoa 
went ? * 

Bryda hung her head. That she had not 
done. 

'That*s where the fault was,' said Roger^ 
thoughtfully. * What dost think *ud happen if 
I tried to do squire's work, or parson's ? They- 
wouldn't thrive with me, for sure.' 

At this moment the cottage door opened, and 
the object of Bryda's terror, the shock-headed 
girl, entered. In one hand she held Bryda's 
locket and chain, in the other her basket, both o^ 
which she thumped down upon the table, so* 
that all the tea-things rattled, merely saying,. 
* There, take yer things, and don't come near us. 
no more ! ' She bounced out again, and banged: 
the door behind her. 

* So it was Moll Dawson as freckened ye I'' 
said Roger, when she was gone ; ' she's a real 
bad un, that girl. I'm thinking she's one of 
those lambs that run further off because they/ 
hear the Shepherd calling.' 

* I shall never dare to go near her house- 
again,' said Bryda ; * but I am glad she did not 
steal my locket and chain. And I wish I could 
help somebody who is sick or very poor,' she.- 
added, returning to her first idea. 

The old carpenter leant his elbows on his 
knees, and looked at Bryda very earnestly. 
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' When I were a young tin,' he saiil, ' and 
lived in a part ot* the country far away from 
here, tliere wsf a cold, clear spring as bubhled 
up by the roadside, with the best water in all 
the country round, that never dried up. And 
they callctl it ■■ The Child's Well," and told a 
pretty story about it.' 

* Oh, do tell me! ' said Bryda, eagerly, roused 
at once by the idea of a story, like a dog at 
the scent of game. 

{To beamtinueiL) 



Jerusalem is built, according to the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, on her own heap. 

It is Biipposed to have been fonnded two 
thousand years before Christ, and to have re- 
mained for ages only a fortress of the Jew^-, till 
it reached its greatest splendour as the capital of 
Pnlestine under King Solomon, David's eon. 
After his time and the revolt of the t«n tribes 
Jeniaalem declined, and was a prey to the 
attacks of the Kings of Egypt, Aesyria, and 
Babylon. Then came the Captivity, and after 




ftHE place where oar Blessed Lord 
spent His last days, and breathed 
His last prayer for the human 
family, must ever be dear in the 
sight of those who call themselves 
His followers, Chriatians. 

Its history has often been written, and its 
final destruction is one of the most awful pages 
in the annals of the world. 

No city of like antiquity has been taken and 
retaken so often as Jerusalem ; it has been be- 
sieged no less than twenty-seven times, and it is 
owing to this fact, perhaps, that the ground of 
the present city is thirty feet above the old, and 
the valleys nearly filled with ruins and rubbish. 



till, ahont sixty years a.c, it was conquered and 
taken by the Romans. 
Then came the most deeply interesting portka 

of its history, when Jesus Christ came to dweH 
amongst Hia people, and walked in and ont 
amongst them. 

Outside the city is the Mount of Olivet, hal- 
lowed by so many tender memories to the lovHS 
of our Saviour. Still are the ancient walls to Iw 
seen in niins, where, even now, in the place iJ" 
wailing, the Jewish people go yearly to poor 
ont their laments for their mined and desolit* 
country before Jehovah, thus witnessing to 
the literal fulfilment of Christ's veiy words 
when He described the destruction of tk 
Holy City, which event took place in the year 
70 A.D. 



Jenisoleta ani the Mount of Olives. 
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LEAVES FROM NOBLE LIVES. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 1. 

PERHAPS you have nevfer before heard 
of the man of whom I write, yet none 
the less has his life been a noble life ; aye, and 
yet continues to be so, for, thank God, his ser- 
vant still lives, doing his work in this our world 
quietly, faithfully, steadily as ever. 

To begin at the beginning, however: about 
the year 18^ an active little American boy was 
playing near his father*s house in Franklin 
Coimty, Teimessee, when he ran an acacia thorn 
into his eye, thereby (after much sufifering) 
entirely losing the sight of both eyes. His 
parents, honest, loving, country people, grieved 
terribly over this cloud on little Joseph's life. 
The mother, as sight day by day faded from 
her little boy's eyes, tried to impress on his mind 
for future recollection the beauties around, the 
blooming orchard trees, and the stars in the 
night sky; the father, nay, all the family, in- 
dulging and petting poor blind Joseph till it 
seemed likely that the boy would grow up a 
spoilt, helpless creature. 

At six years old, however, little Joseph foimd 
out for himself how selfish he was becoming, 
and it was not very long before his o\mi active 
mind devised a way out of the weary desert of 
idleness and indulgence through which the 
child's path seemed to lead. 

The Campbells fell into comparative poverty 
at this time, and all the children had to do their 
best to help in the small farm left to their 
parents ; only Joseph need not work, and could 
not go to school with the rest. He was very dull 
in his blind leisure, this poor little lad, and one 
day, when his father was out, he set to work to 
cut up firewood, cut it fairly well, and packed it 
up neatly, as the custom was. When his father 
came home he praised the big brothers for their 
industry, and they pointed out the worker, little 
blind Joseph. The glad father at once bought 
the boy an axe of his own, and taught him how 
to execute other light farm-work; it was a joy 
to him to find that Joseph could do something 
in the world. 

By-and-by a school for blind children was 
opened in the neighbourhood, and half pleased, 
half frightened, Joseph was sent there ; he longed 
to learn, but was naturally afraid to leave his 
home and loving relatives. His alarm, how- 



ever, did not last long. "When bis teacher pat 
the New Testament in raised characters into his 
hand, and began to teach him his letters, Joseph 
felt a thrill of eager joy run through him; he 
learned the whole alphabet in three quarters of 
an hour. School days were happy days to blind 
Joseph ; difficulties he did not mind, his eager 
nature found pleasure in overcoming them. 

The blind are generally fond of music, apt in 
learning the art; but Joseph did not know one 
tune from -another, and was considered too in- 
capable to learn : so he was told it was useless 
for him to take piano lessons like the other boys, 
he must just stick to his basket and brush- 
making. Whether the boy*s pride rebelled at 
this placing of him in a lower grade to others, or 
whether he really felt the dormant powers within 
him, I cannot say ; I only can put down the fact 
that he paid a boy to instruct him in music, and 
worked so hard himself in secret that, before any 
one was aware of it, he had learned as much of 
music as the other boys. 

The music-master (also blind), coming sud- 
denly into the room one day, asked, 'Who is 
that playing the new lesson so well ? * 

*I, sir.' 

* You, Josie I you cannot play ! Come here: 
what have you learnt ?* 

* All that you have taught the other boys, sir.' 
The master laughed. * Well, then, sit down and 

play the instruction -book through from the be- 
ginning.* 

Josie did it. Fifteen months after he gained 
the prize for pianoforte playing, a medal with 
the motto, * Musica hix in tenehru,^ 

Work, however, did not altogether take the 
place of play ; this blind boy loved active 
sports, riding, hunting, fishing : ho was an ex- 
pert moimtain - climber, too. But little time 
could be given to these amusements; his friends 
were poor, and if Joseph wanted a university 
education he must earn the money for it himself. 
But how ? By teaching music Yes, that wa.* 
his best hope. Yet the boy felt, that though lie 
had learned well himself, he did not yet biow 
how to teach people with the blessing of sight. 

In this dilemma two young ladies o(fere<l 
themselves to him as pupils. Longing, yet not 
daring to accept the charge, Joseph (only a lad 
of fifteen) walked ofif to the cemetery, and eat 
down on a tombstone to consider the matter. 
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The evening was chilly, the city bells chimed 
mournfully, the boy felt depressed. * Suddenly,' 
he tells ns, ' I thought of General Carroll, on 
whose tomb I sat ; he was once a poor boy like 
me, yet for twelve years he was the idolized 
governor of Tennessee. I sprang to my feet, my 
mind made up.* 

Young Campbell, conquering shyness, went off 
straight to one of the best pianists in America, 
and asked him to give him a lesson in teaching, 
which the man good-naturedly did. The next 
day he faced the two Miss Aliens, and gave 
them their first lesson successfully. 

A year later, when he was just sixteen years 
old, young Campbell was appointed teacher of 
music in the very institution where he had first 
been told he could never learn music ! So much 
for steady perseverance. 

I must hurry over the next few years of his 
college career, and come to the moment when he 
really began the great work of his life, tlie 
education of the blind. Fully convinced that 
blind children need education as much as seeing 
ones, and that they can be taught not only to 
read and write, but also to be self-supporting 
members of society, it distressed young Campbell 
that the school in which he was a teacher was 
so sparsely supplied with blind pupils ; perhaps 
their parents were like his, and had been afraid to 
let the blind children leave their side. The chil- 
dren must be sought out and persuaded to come. 
Tennessee is a large place, full of mountains, 
rivers, and forests; but nothing alarmed at this, 
Mr. Campbell mounted his sturdy little pony, 
and, accompanied by a friend, set out on a tour 
of discovery. The census had already told him 
of many blind children in the State, but others 
he discovercd in his own persevering search. 

Eoys and girls he hunted up, winning over the 
parents by kindly assurances of the care that 
would be taken of their children, and then in 
many cases taking the little blind girl or boy up 
on the saddle before him and riding off with it. 

A certain little Lizzie, going eff quietly at 
first with her new friend, soon began lacking 
and screaming till it was all the schoolmaster 
could do to hold her on his good steed Nelly. 
Happily, wearied with fighting against cir- 
cumstances, the child soon fell asleep, and thns, 
wrapped in a sheepskin and strapped to Mr. 
CampbeD's waist, she finished her journey. 



Nelly and her master had other diflicidties 
to encounter in their \vay besides refractory 
children — swollen streams to cross, rattlesnakes 
to avoid, and mountains to scale ; but the ex- 
pedition proved successful ; a group of the neg- 
lected little ones was gathered into the Blind 
School, and Mr. Campbell was satisfied. 

* My little girls did well,* he wTites in later 
days. 'Years afterwards, Lizzie Kelton and 
Nelly Hammondtree sent me tokens of re- 
membrance. Each had prospered in life, and, 
moreover, each had reclaimed the drunken father 
who tried to prevent her going to school. 

In 1856 Mr. Campbell married, and not long 
after was established at Boston as teacher in a 
celebrated institution for the education of the 
blind. Here he pursued his own ideas on the 
subject of work and play for blind children. 
' Their bodies,* he said, ' needed strengthening as 
much as their minds. So he made his boys row 
and swim, and fish, and skate, besides learning 
thoroughly the theory and practice of music. 

Eleven years the hard-working master watched 
over his scholars, and then, his own health break- 
ing down, and his wife being a confirmed in- 
valid, he gave up work for a time, and by the 
advice of his friends he resolved to take a holiday 
in Europe. ^ToU continued.) 



SEASIDE WHISPEBS. 

I ROAMED along the lonely shore, 
Which Nature, with a lavish hand, 
Had sprinkled shells of beauty o*er. 

Like jewels en the golden sand. 
The rippling wavelets seemed to say, 
' We revel in the silvery spray \ ' 

I gathered up a simple weed 
That lay upon the ocean's brink. 

And it was very fair indeed, 
A rival of the coral's pink. 

The rippling wavelets seemed to say, 

' The blossoms of the sea are gay I* 

I listened to a hollow shell, 

And heard the sound of music there: 
Methought, * Perhaps the fairies dwell 

In palaces so bright and fair I * 
The rippling wavelets seemed to say, 
* Thy dreams are all of us to-day !' 
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I gaxed upon the jasper sea, Tlie surf on yonder harbour-bar! ^SKf 

And thought of tboee who sail afar. The rippling wavelets seemed to aay, ^^y 

How they, returning, hail with glee ' They love their homeB though far away V" 

Edward Oukkf orDi. 
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MEir OF GOD. 

T IB almost impossible to read or 
hear the life of any of those 
wonderful men whose stories are 
written by God in the pages of 
the Bible, without trying to fancy 
to ourselves what each one looked hke, 
what was his personal appearance — tall 
or shoi*t, handsome or the reverse. And 
very often grown-up people, as well as 
little cliildren, fancy the person of the saint, 
apostle, or prophet, according to the character 
drawn in the sacred page. 

We often muse upon Elijah, the man of God, 
and we seem to see a tall, commanding figure, 
whose very presence inspii-es awe and respect; 
black and flowing hair and beard, half covering 
the rough mantle of coarse cameFs hair, a 
deep and clarion voice, and a mien full of 
power. 

Or, we think of St. John, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, and helped by the pictures that 
great painters have givento the world, we call up 
a young, smooth, and loving face, with fair hair 
and a womanish expression of devotion that 
makes the long and flowing eastern robe appear 
the most natural thing possible. 

Then at the thought of Judas we shiver, and 
the character of him who w-as *the Son of 
Perdition,* pictures for us a forbidding and 
scowling look, a face of rough and coai-se ex- 
pression, and a presence which portrays the 
traitor. 

These things may have been, but it is likely 
enough that the prophets and men of God of 
olden times were "very different from what we 
are wont to imagine. 

St. Paul we are sure, from his own letters, was 
little in stature and not likely to command 
respect by a handsome presence. 

The zeal and impetuosity of St. Peter, we 
may feel certain, as surely showed itself in his 
face as the love of St. John did in liis. 

And then tlie Israelites of old, when it was 
not the custom to shave the face, and when 
natui'e's hand was not spoiled by cutting the 
hair which God gave for Ui^e and ornament, as 
well, as in the case of Samson, for other pro- 
vidential ends, must have been a handsome and 
commanding race of men; and we might easily 
make a very long list of the men whose history 



the Bible gives us, who, we are quite sure, were 
well-favoilredin countenance, and goodly to look 
upon — Saul, David, Absalom, Moses, Samson, 
and Daniel, to say nothing of those described in 
the New Testament 

One lesson we may all learn from such 
thoughts, it is to copy the lives of God*s saints; 
to try to be like them in our prayers, to give our 
lives to God as they did, to count everything 
but loss, except so far as it and all will help ns 
to glorify the dear Lord who so loves us; and 
that the truest beauty after all is not that of onr 
feeble body, which is so subject to pain and 
suffering, and must one day die and decay, 
but the beauty of a holy life, the never-fading 
loveliness of a saintly character, which will end 
in the perfection of heaven, the ' home of the 
saints, the presence of their God Himself. 

^Elfrida. 



SMALL THINGS. 

A SMALL wound may be mortal. 

A small shop may have a good trade. 

A small leak will sink a great ship. 



ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 

The Lion. 
(Continued from p. 47.) 

THE Asiatic lion, it is said, has not the 
courage of its African relative. Wten 
he would seize his prey he has recourse to 
cunning rather than force; he crouches among 
the reeds which border the Tigris .and Euphrates, 
and springs upon all the feeble animals which 
come there to quench their thirst ; but he dares 
not attaclc the boar, which is very common 
there, and flies as soon as he sees a man, or 
woman, or even a child. If he catches a slieep 
he makes off with his prey, but he ab«iii(ioiii 
it to save himself when an Arab runs after 
him. 

If he is himted by horsemen he does not 
defend himself, unless he is wounded and h&s no 
hope of safety by flight. In such a case he will 
fly on a man and tear him to pieces with his 
claws, for it is courage more than strength that 
he wants. 
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]S^ow, the fact that the Asiatic lion is a less 
(Iflngerous animal than the African variety will 
help U9 to understand more easily those passages 
ill the Bihle which record instances of shepherds 
attacking lions single-handed. The stripling 
David bravely fought with and conquered a 
lion that attacked his flock ; and Benaiah, one 
of his warriors, was also famous because he had 
killed a lion single-handed. 

The instances are but few, however, in which 
the Hon was attadced single-handed; it was 
more common for himters, with horses aiid dogs, 
to surround one after it was driven out into some 
open place, and then try to pierce it with spears, 
while the dogs, who hate the lion, held it down. 
Or else men would rush in upon a lion from two 
or three directions with firebrands, and, putting 
his tail between his legs, he would slink away as 
if frightened, and so be easily conquered — for of 
all things Che lion dreads fire. 

The commoner way of catching the lion was 
by digging pits or laying traps and nets, and 
this often foimed an amusement to the Eastern 
kings. The nets must have been made very 
strong indeed to inclose such animals ; and how 
they got them out of the nets and into dens or 
cages to keep them securely, one does not 
exactly see — frequently, no doubt, they were 
killed at once. Sometimes young lions, or cubs, 
might be caught, and these would be more 
manageable. 

Several things I may mention that give the 
lion high rank among quadrupeds. He looks 
grand when he is moving along, and grand 
when he is standing still, and grand, too, when he 
is crouching or lying down. Though large and 
formidable, he is not unwieldy or clumsy, but 
possesses a beautiful, compact, symmetrical fonn ; 
strong, yet agile; muscular, but not unnecessarily 
fat. 

The length of the large lion is between eight 
and nine feet ; its height being about four and a 
half feet. 

The lion is counted a noble animal, because he 
has fits of generosity, and does not always make 
use of his power. A lion in the Tower of 
London once spared a little spaniel, which had 
been thrown to him for a meal ; and the two 
hved together for three years in love and 
friendship. Another lion there was never 
happy unless he had a dog to share his cap- 



tivity. Once he seemed to be pining away, 
having lost his companion ; but when another 
was found for him he speedily recovered his 
health and spirits. 

The lion makes its den in some cave of the 
mountains, or in some dense thicket of the forest. 
It has generally two chambers, which are kept 
very clean and neat. Only think of the lion 
being so tidy I you would hardly have given 
it credit for setting such an example. Here 
it lies snug and quiet in the daytime, but 
when night comes it sallies forth for its food. 
It may have to go a long way, but thirty or 
forty miles are only a pleasant walk for a lion. 
Its loud roars tells the trembling animals that 
their enemy is abroad, and they are often so 
terrified that they lose their self-control, and run 
towards it instead of from it, and then, with 
eyes glowing like fire, it has nothing to do but 
spring upon its prey. 

Many of the Persian kings kept a menagerie of 
lions, either for amusement or that they might 
throw prisoners or criminals to them. Every 
reader knows the story of Daniel and his night 
among the lions, how the hungry lions forgot 
their fierceness, and refused to touch the man 
* who believed in his God.' * My God hath sent 
His angels, and hath shut the lions' mouths, 
that they have not hurt me.* 

Considering how great the lion is in its 
nature, it is not to be wondered at that it should 
be frequently used in the Bible to symbolise 
great things. As a nation the Israelites are 
compared to a lion. Take your Bible and read 
what Balaam says on the mountain-top as he 
beholds the encampment of Israel (Numb, xxiii. 
24 : xxiv. 9.) 

In the New Testament the lion is the emblem 
of Christ, who * prevailed to open the book and 
loose the seven seals thereof* (Rev. v. 5). 

On the other hand, the fierceness of the lion 
rendered it an appi'opriate metaphor for a fierce 
and malignant enemy. So is it employed by St. 
Peter to set forth the enemy of mankind : * Your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour.* 

These are only a few of the many instances in 
which the lion is referred to, and it will afford 
you interesting employment to search out other 
passages in which mention is made of the * King 
of beasts.' T. S. 
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MIXED PICKLES. 

[Contittuei from page 52.) 

ELL,' continued the old man, 

' they say that once, long years 

ago, there was a tittle lasaie 

tronbled i' mind like yon, 

miray, and wanting to do a 

bit o' work for the dear Lord. 

So every day, when she left 

e white bed, she knelt down 

yed Bummat like this : " Dear 

Lord," says she, "give me a little 

bit of Thy grent work to do." And all day 

long she was kind and gentle, and always doin' 

a hand"? turn for some one, if it was only mindiu' 

H babby while the mother went out. 

But ahe didn't understand, ye see, 

raie.^y, that such bits o' things could 

belong to the Lord's work. Till one 

day, as the story goes, when it was 

a holiday, all the chicks went out, 

and were going eome way off to 

play. Just as they got a little way 

out of the village, on the dusty, hot 

road, they met an old man, very 

footsore, and old and tired- lookin'. 

So he says, " For dear pity's sake, 

little nns, give me a tittle water." But the 

well was some ■ way back, and the childer in a 

hurry to go anil play, so they one and all told 

liiiu to go on furder, and he'd find what he 

ivanted. All biit this little moid : she etayed, 

looking wistfully at the old man, though the 

others called to her to 

come on. "Sit down," ahe 

saya, " till I fetch you 

some water," and off she 

runs back to the vitlaire. 



and' such a face as she had never seen before 

And He took the cup and put it tt> His lips, and 

then with a voice 

like a soimd o^ 

many waters — si 

she told the peopi 

after — He toldhei 

" Even a cup o 

cold water, givei 

to the very least 

shall have its re 

ward." And hi 

ponred ont the res 

of the water, am 

where it fell thi 

spring rose up 
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And while the tittle maid looked at it, all on & 
audden He was gone." ' 

' Was it an angel that she saw ? ' asked Bryda, 
in an awe-struck tone. 

' Some say it was an angel, some say it was 

the dear Lord Himself,' said the old carpenter, 

towing bis head reverently- ' But I don't 

rightly know, missy; I don't rightly, know,' 

Here the kettle made a distraction by boiling 

over, and old Roger took it off and made tea. 

Then hia little visitor, who had now quite 

her spirits, suggested that it would be 

nice ' if they had some buttered toast, 

■0 minutes he and Bryda were on two 

the fire, each with a slice of bread at 

f a fork, the old man and little girl as 
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« just going to turn their pieces and 
toaet the other sides, when suddenly 
the door opened, and Bryda's nuiae 
entered like a whirlwind, and stood 
horror-stniek on the threshold. 

' Oh, Mias Bryda, you naughty, 
naughty girl! 'Whatever do you think 
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your poor dear mother wonld say, seeing you 
sitting there, for all the world like a vulgar 
child, and every one up at the house running 
about distracted, because you're lost? Gome 
away this minute ! ' 

Bryda had nothing to say for herself. . She 
meant to do good ; but it was very naughty to 
slip away ' unknown/ as nurse would say, and 
frighten every one. 

The old carpenter had tea alone after all, 
and Bryda went sorrowfully home with her 
scolding nurse. 

CHAPTER VI. UNCLB JACK's STORY. 

Uncle Jack came home next day, and Bryda's 
spirits rose from freezing to a very high point 
indeed when she saw him come into the garden, 
where she was sitting rather sadly, with laiitted 
brows, very busily thinking, and staring hard at 
nothing. She was trying to think how it was 
that she could not manage to be of more use ; 
and that is a very deep subject to think about 
when you are only nine years old. 

'Though, after all,* said Bryda to herself, 
*' lessons may do me some good. When things are 
disagreeable, like doses and lessons, people say 
•they are for your good ; but I don't see how 
they can do any one else good.* 

Just as she was thinking this a merry whistled 
tune came through the trees. Nobody could 
^vvhistle like Uncle Jack. 

* What's tlie matter, maiden all forlorn ? ' 
asked his cheery voice. * Here comes the man 
all tattered and torn to rouse you up I* 

* Oh, Uncle Jack I ' said Bryda, sorrowfully, 
*I am no use.' 

* No use I who cares about that ? Perhaps 
you were made for ornament, like the roses, and 
butterflies, and nice little singing-birds.' 

* Ornament's no use,* went on Bryda, sadly 
still. 

* Isn't it ? If the world had no birds, and no 
flowers, and no butterflies, and no children, only 
hard -working men and women and cart-horses, 
what sort of place would it be ? ' 

* Very dull,* said Bryda, quickly. 

*So I should think. And supposing the 
birds were all harnessed to carts, and the flowers 
mown down for hay, and the children set to work 
in offices all day long, would that be nice ? ' 

Bryda laughed. ' No, indeed, Uncle Jack.' 



' Well, then, Bryda'e work is to look merry 
and good-tempered and happy, as if she was a 
tame sunbeam that the grannies kept to amuse 
them.' 

Bryda laughed still more. * 

* Uncle Jack, do you know you are horribly 
nice?' she said, draggin^^him down to a seat 

'Horribly nice? What sort of nicenesa is 
that ? Like raspberry jam, or pet kittens, or 
troublesome children ? All these are nice, and 
horrible too. Jam is horrible when it makes voii 
ill, kittens when they scratch, children when they 
behave badly.' 

*I wsh I could grow up all at once,' said 
Bryda, with a sigh ; ' and then I should never 
get into scrapes again, and have grandmother 
calling me Bridget' 

This was Bryda's idea of the worst thing that 
could be said to her ; when she was naughty her 
own mother, and the grannies too, called her 
Bridget, instead of using her pet name. 

' Would you like all other children to grow up 
too, and have only men and women in the 
world ? Oh, poor Bryda I how dull you would 
be I Supposing I were to tell you a story abont 
a country where something of the sort happened'?' 

' Please, please do I ' cried Bryda ; ' only 
please, Uncle Jack, dout let it have a moral 
Miss Quillnib used to tell me stories when it 
was too wet to go out after lessons, and therv 
was always a moral — something about me, yoo 
Icnow. And that spoilt the story, just the way 
powders spoil raspbeiTy jam.' 

(To be continued.) 



THE WEALTH OF POVEBTY. 

A POOR woman and her two children, with- 
out a bed to lie upon, and scarce clothes 
enough to cover them, no friends to go to in the 
whole world for help, crouched down to sleej) in 
the corner of the room they called * home/ 

It was winter, and the freezing wind whis^tled 
round the wretched dwelling. The pooi* mother 
took a cellar door off its hinges, and placed it ai 
a sort of screen before the comer to keep off a 
little of the biting blast ; but she complained o: 
their hard lot even while she did it 

' Mother,' wliispered one of the children, * what 
do those poor children do who have no c-eliar 
door to put in front of them?' 
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MISS MABIGOLD'S LOVE. 




ISS MARIGOLD and Poppy 
Bold 
Were growing side by side ; 
Miss Marigold had promised 

slie 
Would be his blooming bride. 

Miss Marigold was tall and straight 

And just a little prim ; 
Poppy, with his scarlet coat, 

Had quite a martial trim. 

He was a soldier, but whene'er 

He spoke of going to fight, 
His Marigold would weep and say. 

Her heart was breaking quite. 

So Poppy had to stay at home. 
While sword and spear grew rusty; 

You witH not be surprised to hear 
This made him rather crusty. 

He Grosser grew, and yet more cross, 

Until one summer day 
Miss ^ilarigold, oft sigliing said, 

* No longer you shall stay. 

* You vex me so, that all my leave? 
Are falling off from weeping ; 



No rest have I by day nor night. 
When waking or when sleeping.* 

So Poppy donned his coat of red. 
His buckler, sword, and spear, too ; 

He said good-bye to Marigold — 
I think he shed a tear, too. 

But while in speaking last fond words 
The cruel time was slipping, 

A step adown the gard^ path 
With gentle tread came tripping. 

Nearer came it — nearer still — 
Beside the flowers it stopped ; 

The scissors went snip, snap, snip. 
And down poor Poppy dropped. 

Snip, snap, snip yet once again. 

And on the ground Miss Mary lies : 

So there's an end of Poppy's fighting 
And Mary's sobs and sighs. 

Yet, after all, they were not parted. 
In one nosegay they were tied, 

And when withered, still together 
In one book they both were dried. 



IiIPE'S BATTLE. 

EVERY man at the battle of Agincourt 
fought as if the success of the day de- 
pended on him alone. If we fight thus we shall 
conquer. 

HISTOBY OP THE PENNY. 

"^"' /-COORDING to Camden and 
'^^ Spelman, the ancient English 
4t- penny was the first silver 
,^^ coin stnick in England, and 
the only one current among 
^L our Saxon ancestors. In the 
time of Ethelred it was equal in weight to our 
threepence. ' 

Till the time of King Edward I, the penny 
was so deei)ly indented that it might be easily 
broken, and parted, on occasion, into two parts 
— these were called half -pence; or into four, 
these were called four things, or farthings. 




THE BEGINNINGS OF 
CONSCIENCE. 

WHEN Matthew Hale, the future great 
Lord Chief Justice, first entered as a 
student for the Bar, lilvc many of the students of 
his time he lived a life of utter recklessness. 
Being one day in a tavern near the Temple 
together with some of his companions, one of 
them was Suddenly taken with a fit. When he 
had been in some measure revived, Hale went 
into an adjoining room, and throwing hunself 
upon his knees, prayed earnestly to God that 
the life of his companion might be spared, at 
the same time vowing to change his own wild 
course. God heard his prayer, and his friend 
was restored to health. Hale immediately gave 
up the society he had hitherto frequented, and 
became remarkable for that devotion and piety 
which so distinguished his career as one of tlie 
most famous of the Lord Chief Justices of 
England. 
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The Beginning of a Great Man. 
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A EOT POET. 

fl ^ISTOEY telU that 
/ three hundred years 
r ago, when a great 
** persecution for re- 
ft ligious opinions was 
being carried on in 
what are now the 
Belgian and FlemiBh 
towns, a poor family, 
named Vondel, moved 
from Antwerp to 
Cologne, in order to 
escape the severities 
of the governing nu- 
thoritiea. 

While there a little 
son was given them, 
and in the last dsye 
^h ^^■• •'^""" of 1637 little Joost 

von r ia Vondel received his name, his parents 
little dreaming that he was des^ned to become 
the famous boy-poet of Holland. 

His first years were spent amid all the hard- 
ships of a life of exile : the father gained a 
precarious living by making poems and selling 
hosiery, the mother hod enough to do to care 
for the wants of the household and httle ones, 
and Joost was permitted to educate himself 
as best he could in the streets ; the utmost 
his father could do was to teach him to read 
4uid write. 

There is an old motto, ' Where there's a will 
there's a way,' So it was with this lad. 

The burning thoughts of his growing young 
mind found vent amid his companions : he 
would sit in a sunny comer and scrawl hie 
boyish verses on stray bits of paper, and read 
them afterwards to his playfellows, aud some- 
times even stop in the midst of a game to recite 
his poetry to them at the comer of a street. 

Then, when his parents moved to Amsterdam 
he had a new audience, and he would startle the 
passers-by by his theatrical displays and stirring 
verses, as he recited to his playfellows in the 
market-place. 

At thirteen his parents could no longer disguise 
from themselves that their boy was bom to be a 
poet and a writer ; the neighbours wondered how 
be had learned to compose, and where he had got 
such ideas, far too deep for a boy. 



But at thirteen he was old enoug:h to help his 
father in trade, and his proud spirit had to bemi 
itself to hosiery and yarns for some years to come. 

Kot until he was twenty -six years old did lie 
begin to study Latin, but the rapidity willi whie^ 
he learnt the language, and the improvement it 
worked in his ideas, style, and composition, was 
amazing. 

In 1625 a patriotic poem bronght him fame 
and distinction, and though prosecuted and fined 
for publishing what was deemed a treasonabls 
production, it brought him into the first riink of 
poets, as a patriot and a writer. 

From that time success aud calamities attendei! 
him in turn. His writings have been likened 
to Milton's; his greatest work, of which the 
Emperor Gonstantine the Great was the h«ro. 
was nearly completed, when, in 1632, his wife 
died, and the blow nearly killed him. He de- 
stroyed the MSB. aud gave himself to budneaa: 
but his straits. grew worse and worse, increased 
by the conduct of a spendthrift son, that at the 
age of seventy-two he was glad to accept * 
situation in a Bank, which he kept for ten years, 
and then was pensioned by his employers. Tea 
years longer did he live to enjoy the bounty, s 
very partriaroh of art and letters, and at lengtb 
died, in 1679, at the ripe old age of ninety-two. 
H. 

FBOTEBBS OLD AI7D IfEW. 

A CLEAR conscience can bear any trouble. 



MIXED PICKLES. 
{Cotaitmtdfivik fagt 62.) 

UNCLE JACK laughed at his little iue«'« 
fancies, then settled himself comfortabl; 
on the garden seat, lit his pipe, and weot on 
talking between the puffs, telling his prooiixd 
story. 

UNCLE JACK'S STORY. 
' Once upon a time,' began Uncle Jack, 'sin« 
we know no fairy stories are worth hearing ua- 
less they begin with "once upon a time." 

' Once u}>on a time there was a country ruled 
over by a King and Queeu who had no cbildmt- 
Having no children of their own, these suw- 
reigns thought other people's children anni.'ano.'- 
I am ftfraid tliey were like the fox, who said ibc 
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^rnpes were sour because he could not reach them, 
tor it was well-known that they wanted some of 
these " torments" very badly Aemselves. 

* Don't call us torments, Uncle Jack,' in- 
ten'iipted his little niece. 

' Well, you see, madam, historians must be 
truthful. I am bound to say that the Eling and 
Queen passed a law in which the children were 
described as " Pickles, Torments, Plagues, 
Bothers, Nuisances, "Worries," and by twenty- 
four other titles of respect which I have 
forgotten. This law enacted, — 

* First. — That the children were to be seen and 
not heard. W' herefore all children under the age 
of sizteen were to speak in a whisper and laugh 
in a whisper.* 

* They couldn't, Uncle Jack I' broke in Bryda; 
' they could only smile I* 

* Or grin,' said Uncle Jack. * So you think 
that a cruel law, Bryda?' 

'Secondly. — As the sight of a child set the 
royal teeth on edge, no child was to be allowed to 
set foot out of doors, unless between the hours of 
twelve and one on any night when there was 
neither moon nor stars.' 

* At that rate they would never go out,' said 
Bryda. 

* Well, you see this was a law for the abolition 
of children ; so they were to be suppressed as 
muith as possible, of course. 

* Then, Thirdly, the law debarred. — That as 
little pitchers have long ears, no child should 
ever hear the conversation of grown-up people. 
TJierefore children were never to be admitted 
into any sitting-room used by the elders of the 
family, nor into any kitchen or room occupied by 
servants.* 

*0-o-ohI' said Biyda; ' did they keep them 
in the coal -cellar?' 

' In some houses, perhaps. 

'Fourthly. — Forasmuch as play was not a 
profitable occupation, and led to noise and 
laughter, all play-time and holidays should 
at once be abolished.' 

* That was a very bad law,' said Brj^la, 
\Yannly. 

* Well, the law was passed, and was soon 
carried out ; and any one coming to the city 
would have thought the^p were no children, so 
carefully were they kept out of sight. All the 
toy -shops were closed, and oonfectioners were 



ordered, under pain of death, neither to make nor 
sell goodies. But one thing the King had for- 
gotten, and that was that, after all, there were 
more children than grown people in the country. 
One family had nine children, another six, and 
so on; so that, counting the boarding-schools,, 
there were just three times as many children a» 
grown people in the capital. So, after about a 
week of this treatment (for the parents were 
compelled under threat of instant execution to* 
carry it out), it happened that there came a 
night when at twelve o'clock, though it was not 
raining, there was neither moon nor star to be* 
seen. So all the children in the city rushed forth 
into the park with Chinese lanterns in their hands,, 
making quite a faiiy gathering under the trees. 
Oh, how delicious it was! They ran and 
shouted, and played games and laughed, till 
suddenly one o'clock struck ; and all the king's^ 
horses, and all the king's men, came to drive 
them to their homes again. But there were 
hundreds and hundreds of children, and only a 
few soldiers with wooden swords; for this was a 
very peaceable nation, and armed even its police 
with only birch rods. But one of the biggest 
boys blew a tin trumpet, and called all the 
children to him. 

* " I vote we rebel," he said. " We will not 
stand this any more ; let us drive away all the 
grown-ups, and have the town altogether to 
ourselves." 

' Now it so happened that a fairy had been 
watching all that went on in the town, and was 
not at all pleased. So, when she heard this 
bold boy speak, she thouprht it would be a 
good thing to let this rebellion be carried out. 
" Serve 'em right," she said ; " young and old 
shall all learn a lesson." 

' So she collected a few thousand fairies, and 
they flew to all the king's men, and w^hispered in. 
their left ears dreadful things, which frightened 
them terribly and made them believe an immense 
army, instead of the troops of children, was coming: 
to crush them all. Then the fairies whispered in 
their right ears, that it would be wise to fly to 
a neighbouring mountain where there w*as a large 
old fort, and there take refuge. So they galloped 
off as fast as the king's horses would carry 
them. Then the fairies flew all over the town 
and whispered the same things to all the grown- 
up people, fathers and mothers, old maids and 
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old bachelors, till they, too, tumbled out of bed, 
dressed in n terrible biirry, and fled to the 
mountain. Even the King jumped out of bed, 
caught up his crown, and ran for his life in his 
diessing-gowB ; while two lords ia waiting, or 
gentlemen of the bedc'ianiber, rushed after him 
with the royal mantle of ermine, and his Bceptre 
and golden ball. The Lord Chancellor filled 
his pockets with new sovereigns from the Mint 
(for he slept there to look after the money), 
and then he too ran, but rather alowly, for he had 
put the woolsack on his back, and it was pretty 
heavy. When they asked him why he took the 



the da trumpet blew it again, and announced 
that every one should go to bed, and that a 
meeting should be held at twelve o'clock mm 
day in the park, at which every child «hoiild 
appear. 

' Appear they did, in their Sunday clothe*, 
those of them at leaat who cared for finery; that 
were no mothers or nuraes to object All were 
in great delight at having no one to rule them. 

'"I shall never go to bed at eight I" said one. 

'"I shall never eat rice pudding — horrid 
stuff!" 

' " I shall never take any more doaes !" 

' " I shall never do any more lessons 1" 

' " Nor I : nor 1 : nor I : " shouted one iflw 
another: "we shall all do only what we likel 
How happy we shall be!" 

' Only one little maid whispered, with a Imt 

trembling on the long lashes of her blue eyeti, 

" Dottie wants mother!" But Dottie was soon 

comforted, and ran about as merrilv as ever. 

{To be coatiimed.) 



trouble, he anawered that he thought the ground 
might be damp, and he already had a cold in his 

' Well, all the elders being gone, the children 
were left in possession of the city, at which you 
may well suppose they were greatly astoniahed. 
Tliey went on with their games for a while, but 
then the lanterns began to go out, and, one after 
another, they grew very aleepy. 8o the boy with 



FALSEHOOD. 

THERE is nothing to be gained by falsehood 
but the disadvantage of not being bdined 
when we speak the truth. 



GIVE. 

Therb ia that acatteretli, and yet increasetli: 
To him who gives, a Blessing never ceaeeti. 
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' Children, praiee the Name of the Lord.' 



We adore Thee, Alpha . . 


. Rev. i. 8. 


The endlesa B eginniDg 


. Bev. i. 8. 


The C hriBt . . 


. St. Matt. ivL 1 


The Son of D avid . . 


. St. Matt. iv. 2S 


The E verhatiD^' 


. Isa. ii. e. 


Thou art our F ather . . 


. Iia.km. 16. 


eae Thee, Lamb of a od 


. St. John, i. 29. 


Son of the Moet H igheet . 


. St. Luke, 132 


God with us, I mmanuel 


. St. Matt. i. 23. 


O bleaeed J e«iui . . 


. St. Matt. i. 21. 


Hail, mighty K ing . . 
Hail, holy L ord . . 


•jEev.iyu.U. 


The Man, the Uesmh 


. St. John, i. 41. 


We worship Thy H ame . . 


. Paa-cxlv. 21. 


The Last, the mega . . 


. Eev. i. 11. 


ise Thee, PriDce of P eace . . 


. lEa.ii.6. 


Life-giver and Q uickcner . 


. St John, li. 26 


SVe magnify Thee, E edeenier . 


. Isa.]iv.S,8. 


Sweet and hleased S aviour . 


. Ieb. ilv. 21. 


"e confess, Thee, T ruth . . 


. St. John. liv. 


The One, the U ndefUed . 


f 1 Pet. u. 22. 
■ t Zech. xiv. 9. 


Son of the T ii^in . . 


. St. Mutt. i. 22- 


The iDcamate Word . . 

The highly e Z altcd . . 


f 1 John, i. 1. 
■|St. John, i. 
. Philem. ii. 9. 


Who reneweth our Y outh . . 


. laa. 11.31. 


The Holy One of Z ion . . 


. Zeoh.ii.9. 


JesoB, our God . . . 


. 1 John, V. S, G. 


Alpha and Omega . . . 


I Rev. uii. 13. 
■ i Isa. ilviU. 13. 



I have thought upon Thy Name in the night seosoa.' 
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UiATES FBOM NOBLE LIVES. 

pnA!>'CIS JOSEPB CAUFBELL. II. 

{ContirmtdfTomf. 53.) 
UROPE was Mr. 
CnmpbeU's deatina- 
tion. ifhich he now 
vieitcd for tbe firet 
time, there gathering 
I the information he 
mid in the great cities 
' that continent hb to 
le best appltancea for 
caching of the blind, 
L booki), mtiyt», &c. 
turning home by 
on, he wna invited to 
3 n tea-party given to 
;iiid of that city, Pro- 
uaui) tbe gentleman vrbo 
took him to it imagined that the American 
teacher wonld be struck with the benevolence 
and liberality shown in thiia cntcTtnioing a con- 
course of blind people ; but, if ao, be was mucli 
miataken. Tbe three or four hundred poor cren- 
tures present, led to the feast by their wives, 
children, and doga, seemed to the independent 
Anierican just so many blots on the great city 
where they dwdt. He spoke to many of them, 
blind l)cggara with plocards on tbeir breasts, 
blind hawkers of trifles at street corners, blind 
idlers of nil sorts ; and he made up bis mind that 
tiiese miserable objects of charity only needed 
teaching to become eelf-snstniuiiig, useful mem- 
bers of society. But who was to be their teacher ? 
The American went home to his wife that 
night perplexed and distressed ; be could not 
sleep for dwelling on this thought. Never mind, 
he would soon be back in America, where he 
conld forget the helpless crowd that had pressed 
around him in the old world ; bis retura-tickete 
were in his possession ; his wife and he were due 
to sail directly from Liverpool. ISut no ! he 
rose in the morning n-ith hia mind otherwise 
bent; he would stay in London, and do the work 
lying close to hia hand, the bettering of the 
condition of this croivd of helpless, hopeless, 
English blind. 

And so it came to pass, that with the assis- 
tance of an Englishman well known for his 
devotion to tlie interests of the blind, Mr. 



Campbell set on foot bis school at Xonrood. 
It waa an experiment He fully believed thit 
the blind can he made self-supporting, espwiiUy 
in the practice of the art of music. So music 
held n forward place in his schooL 

At tbe end of two years mattera assumed m 
bright an aspect, that Mr. Campbell reaolved to 
take a large house on tbe hill, then vacant, and 
establish hia Blind School on a really strong, 
wide basis. Tbe Duke of Westminster give 
10002. for the purpose, and 'The Monnl' 
waa secured. This is the beginning of thit 
flourishing institution now serving as a pattern 
to the world, tbe Royal Normal College for tLs 
Blind at Norwood. 

'A most pleasant, comfortable, and pidur- 
esque building,' saye « writer of our own dsy, 
who has visited the spot, and calls the blind 
principal her friend, 'with excellent clnss-roomE, 
a fine music-hall, a playground and gymnasinni, 
a lake used for swimming in snnmier and 
skating in winter, workshops of several kiodf, 
especially for tbe tuning and making of pianos; 
nil this has grown out of the small school in 
PaxtoQ Terrace, and through the indorailalik 
perseverance, energy, and pluck of one man, 
the little Tennessee lad who waa mourned as 
blind Joseph. Hia second ^vife (the fiist <Iied 
soon after settling in England) lielps him in ail 
bis undertakings, for he cannot work alone.' 

Has the school proved a success? Well, ne 
have only to turn to the Reports to read tht 
answer to this in the bright, hopeful letters of 
former pupils, now busy in the world as pan') 
tuners and music teachers, many of them net 
only supporting themselves, but caring for lew 
fortunate relatives. The list is a long one of 
these prosperous youths and maidens, end Mr. 
Campbell has done this — stretched out a tinn 
hand, and rescued these blind ones from tbe 
forelom paths of beggary and helplessness. 

'In all those ten years,' he says, 'we bavr 
only had four failures — two because tbey came 
to us too old to leam, two because tbey bej^an 
going to the public-house. No strong dri;ii 
of any sort is allowed in the college, nod no 
smoldng ; and to judge by the happy, healilir 
faces there, one is sure that these two things 
can very well be done without' 

Nor are the blind the only care of tbe good 
principal, Ms heart is lai^e enough to take ta 
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the poor of the world without. Having a fine 
music-hall of bis own, and a choir of Bweet- 
tramed voices, he every Sunday evening invites 
the mechanics and labourers and cabmen of the 
neighbourhood to come and enjoy themselves 
there with an hour of sacred music, concluding 
^vith a short address, the Lord*s Prayer, and a 
hymn in which all join. 

Who knows but that those who come simply 
to stare at the blind folks singing out of their 
darkness, may go away with their hearts touched, 
their own lives directed into the light ? 

There is not very mucb more to tell of the 
course of this noble life, for I think all will allow 
that 80 it deserves to be called, with its one aim 
of serving God, and benefiting the creatures He 
calls His children. 

Mr. Campbell leads a happy life amongst his 
flock; he and his wife and children live in a 
little house of their own within the school en- 
closure, his 'eye,' I was going to say, over- 
looking everything; and so it does in the best 
sense, though he is the blind principal of the 
school. 



All sorts of scholars are admitted, and all 
work happily together; of course, there are 
many out of the lower walks of life, but there 
has also been a princely name on the books, that 
of a young cousin of our Princess of Wales. 

Mr. Campbell*s work is standing well as years 
go on ; the wise and great of the land recognise 
this, as well as the friends of the blind lads and 
maidens, who can now, thanks to their careful 
training, do for themselves in life. 

The last thing I shall tell you about this 
energetic blind man is, that he has climbed to 
the summit of Mont Blanc, a feat that seeing- 
people are apt to think a formidable achievement; 
he is certainly the first blind man who has ever 
gained that height. 

' What man hath done, man may do,* is an 
adage which he has stretched to take in the 
blind also. He aims high in all things, and 
few of his arrows fall short of the mark. We 
who are not blind may do well to study this ^ 
remarkable life, learning from it at least a 
lesson of perseverance amidst drawbacks and 
difficulties. Harry. 



SIBBAH! 



THE celebrated Shepherd-poet, Mr. Hogg, 
relates the following of his dog, who was 
for years his companion in the mountain solitudes 
of the North. 

'He was,' says th^ writer, 'beyond all com- 
parison the best dog I ever saw. Of a surly and 
unsocial temper, and disdaining all flattery, he 
refused to be caressed, but his attention to my 
commands and interests will never be equalled 
by any of the canine race. 

'When I first saw him, a drover was leading 
him by a rope ; he had bought him of a boy for 
three shillings, and had fed him very little on his 
journey. I gave the man a guinea for him, and 
never was a guinea laid out so well.' 

Then, after describing the manner in which he 
taught his new dog to herd and turn the sheep, 
Mr. Hogg goes on to describe what was the 
crowning instance of 6irrah's sagacity. 

One dark night they were on the hills together 
with seven hundred lambs to care for, when the 
flock from some cause unexplained broke up, and 
scampered off across the hills in three divisions, 
in spite of all the shepherd and assistant could do. 



The night was too dark to see the dog, but 
the faithful animal heard his master lamenting 
his loss, in words which set him on the alert, and 
he silently and at once setoif to seek the scattered 
flock. 

Meantime the shepherd and his man did all in 
their power, but though they scoured the hills all 
through the night, they could find no trace of the 
lambs or of Birrah ; and when day dawned there 
was nothing to be done but to return and report 
the loss to the master. 

On the way home, passing a deep ravine, 
called the Flesh Cleucli, they saw a lot of lambs, 
and Sirrah standing in front of them, true to his 
charge. Wliat was their astonishment when 
they found that instead of being a portion of the 
flo(^, as they supposed, there was not one lamb 
wanting of the whole seven hundred ! 

How he had got them together in the dark 
passed comprehension ; if all the shepherds of the 
land had been there to assist, it had not been 
done better ; and Sirrah's name had thus come 
down to the present time as one of the most 
famous dogs that ever lived. 
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Better than a'hundred'aliepheids. 
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MAGIC-LANTERN ENTERTAINMENT. 

P. DABTON & Cc. are prmred to aend compsteDt piople to exhibifc the Uagic Lantern* vftk Rfty 

Entertaining Slides, fhwi 2l9. and upwards, or 
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PYM'S OUTLINES FOR THE LITTLE ONES TO COLOUR. 
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4to, paper covers, l>. ; extra cloth boards, aj; ^ 
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yoQDg shopkeepers never were sure lif a Bliilling 
or a sovereign was the riglit price for a thing. 
Therefore they CMOchided to do without it ; and 
costly things were bought for kisaee, while cheap 
ones were to be had for saying, " If you please," 
or, if they were very small, as a penny bun, for 
inslance, then " please " was enough.' 

' How nice I ' said Bryda. 

' Well, for a whole week there never was ench 
happiness as the children enjoyed. Games from 
morning to night, bread and jam three times s- 



boy as a prisoner, and brought him to Qaeen 
May's feet 

' " What is the charge against this prisoner ?" 
asked the Queen with dignity. '■ Don't all 
speak at once," she added, so hastily that several 
courtiers giggled. 

' " Please your Mnjesty," said a hoy, stepping 
forward, " we caught him in the act — the very 
act — of learning lessons ! " 

' " Lessons 1 " cried the whole court, in every 
tone of disgust, anger, grief, and dismay. 



day. no lessons, no forbidden things, and a Queen 
of their own age in place of the tyrant King. 

'But when a week was over some little murmurs 
bagaii to arise. Every morning, I ought to say, the 
Qiieea sat 00 her throne in the royal palace, to 
recove any of her subjects who liked ploying at 
teing courtiers, oud she and her council tiien 
settled any djfficnlty that arose about rules of 
games, about the way to make the best tofibe, 
kA any other important question. 

' On this partknlar momiug then, rather more 
than a week after the establishment of the 
children's kingdom, a very large throng entered 
the Queen's presence. Foremost came a troop of 
boys and girls, who led la a pole, serious -lookiDg 



screamed the Queen, and at once- 
fainted away. 

' She didn't ! ' interrupted Bryda, indignantly. 

'Don't yon think the shock was great enough?' 
asked Uncle Jack. 'Besides, shefelt it piirt of 
her royal duty, perhaps. 

' Anyhow, they tickled her with feathers, and 
put burnt cork to her nose till she had a black 
moustache; and one boy brought a red-hot poker, 
which he said he bad heard was a good thiug, 
though he did not quite know how it was applied, 

' It was the best remedy certainly, for at sight 
of it the Queen jumped up shrieking, and de- 
clared she was perfectly well.' 

(To ht canliniMd.) 
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■OUB COTTSIN WINNIS.' 

L'ST tiiink how delightful, 

Florriel' cried both Ethel and 
Ted in one breath, as they 
I run into the nursery. 
I Illartha. the nurs^, was eit- 
' ting cnlnily nt breakfast with 
the two younger children, 
Home and Bahy Nell, Ethel 
and Ted having been pro- 
moted to the honour of break- 
fasting downstairs- Id a mo- 
ment the niireery was in dire 
confusion to hear the wonderful neu's. Nurse 
scolded; baby lougbed; while the other three 
kept dancing round the room clapping their 
Lands, Florrie exckiming, ''What is it, Ethel? 
y^at is it, Ted ?' till at Inst, in breathless haste, 
Ted siud. with an air of importance, ' Well, father 
got a telegram this morning, saying that Winnie 
and Uncle Fred are to anive on Saturday night. 
This is Thursday, so father is to set off at once 
for Southampton to meet them ; and still better, 
Florrie. What do you think? Mother soys, 
that OB Winnie is coming from a warm climate 
she is anre to feel London rather cold at first, so 
we are all to go to the Isle of Wight at once for 
a change- Hurrah 1 hurrah 1 hurrah I' 

Here Ted's uproarious mirth was suddenly 
checked by what he thought a grim look on the 
face of Martha. So in a more subdued tone he 
repeated his last words. 'Yes, nurse, we are all 
to go. I am not to be sent to school yet, 
though you think I am big enough — don't 
you?' 

Kurse answered kindly, ' Oh, well. Master 
Ted, if you are as good at the Isle of Wight as 
you have been here for a ^veek past, it will be 
much nicer to have you with us ; you are not 
nearly such a tease to your sisters as you 
were.' 

Ted was comforted by this kindness of nurse's, 
and began talking of what they would do in 
their holidays. 

' Here's a grand chance,' ho said, ' of wiling 
the large boat '. And, Flon-ie, what a chance for 
you and baby gathering priroroaes in the woods I 
fur mother says the primroses arc beautiful there.' 
Florrie, however, seemed to be troubled about 
■ imething, and at last she said, 'But, Ted, how 



old is Winnie? Will she think us babies, or 

will she love all our dear dolls ? Perhaps she 
will always sit in the schoolroom with "iWu 
Weston.' 

Ted conld hardly answer her for laughing, 
and said, 'Just listen, Ethel. Florrie thbks 
Winnie is a young lady. No, no, Florriel' be 
quickly said, seeing the tears gather in her brown 
eyes ; ' Winnie is exactly the same age as yon are. 
And pray, what may that be?' 

'Oh!' cried Florrie, brightening up. 'livp 
years old next month. So Winnie and I shall 
be twins, and keep our birthday together.' 

Florrie was not the least jealous of any one 
sharing her birthday ; it was only an extra 
pleasure for her to have a companion. 

The little Grays were the merriest, hapjnest 
children, and it seemed to be because they were 
not scllish, that every one in tlie Gray's honse 
was happy, down to the little messnge-girl in 
the kitchen ; many a kind word she got, and 
little gifts from Ethel, that made her forget she 
was not at home. 

Winnie's father was Blr. Gray's eldest brother, 
a judge in India, and his youngest brother, 
dignified by the name of ' Uncle Fred,' was 
coming home on leave, bringing Winnie vith 
him. So on Saturday night «verj-thing was in 
readiness for the travellers. Baby was holding 
the slippers warm and cosy, and ready witb a 
kiss for them all. The other three ' pickles,' as 
nurse called them, were peeping over the stairs 
in breathless anxiety. 

{Jo be coRlfnued.) 



•GET OUT, YOU BHUTEI' 

MANY years ago, at Eoston, in Americs, 
a parrot that had been taught to whistle 
in exactly the manner of calling a dog, wjis 
sitting on bis cage outside a shop-door. As he 
was amusing himself with his whistle, a hj^ 
dog happened to be passing, and he, imaginia; 
that his master called him, turned sharp, nnd 
ran towards the pliice whence the sound came. 

Polly was not prepared- for this, and at the 
critical moment screamed, ' Get out, ,\ju brute'' 
The dog, astonished, retreated at once, learing 
the parrot to enjoy the joke, which Poll iH, 
with several chuckles at his onii clevciaess. 



m 
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GOD'S FBOVIDSNCB. 

THE wheels of a watch or clock do not all 
move the same way, some go contrary to 
each other, yet they all serve the original par- 
pose of the maker, to show the time, or strike 
the hours. 

So in God's world ; Providence seems some- 
times at cross-pnrposes, sometimes even against 
God's promises ; yet, in truth, it is all working 
out His will, the great ends and purposes of the 
good Creator. 




MISSING. 

HE 5l8t were ordered out at 
twenty-four hours' notice for 
foreign service ; the war was 
likely to be a big one; more 
troops, and more troops still, 
were wanted, and one fine 
morning the 5l8t got their marching orders. 

It was a busy time, just tweuty-four hours, 
and the actual service kits and baggage had to be 
served out, the men paraded, good-byes said, 
and as no time was left for marching by road, 
Waterloo Station at 7 a.m. saw the regiment 
mustered in companies, whence they were dis- 
patched as fast as was possible to Portsmouth, 
where the work of embarking was soon com- 
pleted, and by sunset the white smoke in the 
distance between the forts was all that was left 
to tell of the gallant 5 let on their way to 
Egypt. 

Corporal Tyson was among them, he was only 
ooe of many who had left his wife and bairn 
behind him, and though it was sad work the 
saying good-bye, there was hope beating high 
that the campaign, if sharp, would be short, and 
he would soon be home again to comfort Mary. 

Poor Mary ! she felt as if the son would not 
shine, and all her happiness was gone. 

* Ye'll just tak' care of her, mither,' said the 
brave lad, when he wrote to his mother to say 
his wife would come and stay with her a few 
weeks, with her babe ; and the mother took her 
son's -wife to her home and heart, for did not 
they both mourn one far away ? 

The sun shone, and the birds sang, but Mary 
Tyson's heart was sad; she could take little 
^pleasore even in her boy, and most days when 



the weather was fine, the youngster was entrusted 
to some of the neighbours* children, to play in 
the grassy meadows or shady woods of Home- 
dean village, where the widow Tyson lived. 

The young corporal was no trouble, the children 
said, and it gave them an excuse for a holiday. 

Then came a dark day indeed, and news was 
flashed along the wires that a great battle had 
been fought and won, and that the war would 
soon end. The fortress had been taken with very 
small loss on our side — a mere nothing ; but, small 
as the loss was, some would have to mourn, and 
widow Tyson was among the number. Not in 
the list of dead or wounded was his name, but 
below in the official roll came the words, — 

' Missing — Corporal Tyson, 5l8t Foot.' 

The days passed on, but no tidings came. 
Fears became certainty ; the field of battle had no 
hiding-places; the dead were buried, the wounded 
carried to hospital, and the missing — ^nowhere. 
He must have perished unaided and alone. 

Two widows instead of one, and the corporal's 
boy an orphan. 

Months after there came to Homedean village 
one of Dan Tyson's old comrades, to see poor 
Mary and comfort her. She looked sad in her 
black gown, and started visibly at the red-coat : 
it was almost like Dan himself. But while they 
sat and chatted of the old times, and the chances 
of the war, and Harry Smith was telling of the 
fatal days, another red-coat passed up the cot- 
tage path. Yes — it was the corporal himself! 
and in another moment she was sobbing on his 
neck, her dead one given back to life. 

Then the story was told, too strange not to bo 
true, how he was wounded in the fi^t rush, struck 
down and trampled on, and how he was carried 
off a prisoner by the flying rebels, and thus 
appeared as ' missing ' in the lists. How he had 
known nothing of this until he had arrived home 
in one of the hospital transports, and his old 
comrades told him of his reported fate, and how 
Harry and he had got leave and planned to go 
home to Homedean together, so as not to frighten 
poor Mary too much ! 

The war medal, with its telling clasp, looks 
handsome enough on Serjeant Tyson's breast, for 
he has got his step, and Mary has put a few 
smart bows to her black dress to match the roses 
that have come back to her cheeks sincQ he ia 
no longer < missing.' H. 
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BLOSSOMING TIME. 



LITTLE May, with Bnnny hair, 
Eyes BO full of glee and gladness ; 
Happy she beyond compare, 
Little does she know of sadness. 

May has been in Durdun Wood, 
Oh, the beauty of the flowers! 

She'd have lingered, if she could. 
All the golden summer hours. 

The hedge, a sheet of snow-white bloom, 
The buttercups, a golden spangle. 

And the nut coppice by the stream, 
A wilderness of leafy tangle. 



A thrush — oh, sweet, entrancing sight! 

Was softly piping in the hollow, 
And as it took its airy flight, 

Thought May, ' Oh, would that I might follow'/ 

MabeVs heart is beating high. 

With mirth her face is beaming over. 

As the little footsteps fly 
Homeward through the springing clover* 

Homeward to the tiny cot 

With her fragrant blossoms laden. 

Who is gay, if she is not ? 
Happy -hearted Uttle maiden! 

D. B. McEeas. 



THE ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 

The Fox. 



' ' In the rugged oopse, in the ferny brake. 
The conning red fox his den doth make ; 
In the ancient turf of the baron's land, 
Where the gnarlM oaks of the forest stand; 
In the mdow's garden lone and bare ; 
On the hillB which the poor man tills with caie: 
Then ages ago he made his den, 
And there he abideth, in spite of men.' 

THE Fox. and its near relation the Jackal, 
are both found in Palestine. It is very 
evident, however, that the Hebrew word <Aua/, 
which m the Bible is in every instance rendered 
' fox,' very often refers to the jackal. The same 
word was applied by the Jews to both fox and 
jackal. There are not many foxes in Syria, but 
a great number of jackals, as in other Eastern 
lands. That the jackal is meant instead of the 
fox in various places of the Bible may be gathered 
from the fact that these animals are spoken of as 
going about in companies, which the foxes never 
do, though it is the jackal's habit. 

It is a remarkable story which first introduces 
US to the fox in the Bible. In order that Samson 
might be revenged on the Philistines he caught 
three hundred foxes, ' and took firebrands and 
turned tail to tail, and put a firebrand in the 
midst between two tails. And when he had set 
the brands on fire he let them go into the stand- 
ing com of the Philistines.' 

Jackals hunt in packs, and Samson might 
readily have captured as many as three hundred 
of these animals ; there would have been great 



difficulty in procuring as many foxes. The 
animals meant here were clearly jackals. 

It was an artful action on Samson's part to 
fasten them together in twos, for had he only tied 
firebrands to single animals they wonld have nm. 
ofi^ to their holes, and would not have done mndi 
mischief. But as the jackals were in pairs they 
would struggle and pull different ways, and bo 
go over a great deal of ground. Though tk 
Philistines had treated the Israelites badlv, 
Samson ought not to have done a deed so spite- 
ful and cruel, for, of course, the poor animals 
must have been burnt. We never like to see 
unkindness shown, especially to animals. It 
is far better and nobler to be generous and 
forgiving to those who wrong us, and tender to 
the dumb creatures that need our pity. A little 
boy said to his brother, 'Eddie, I'll be a minister, 
and preach you a sermon.' ' Well,' said Eddie, 
*and ril be the peoples.' Harry began: *My 
text is a short and easy one : "Be Kind." There 
are some little texts in the Bible on purpose for 
little children, and this is one of them. These 
are the heads of my sermon. First, Be kind to . 
father, and don't make a noise when he has a 
headache. I don't beheve you know what a 
headache is ; but I do. I had one once ; and 
didn't want to hear any one speak a word. 
Second, Be kind to mother, and don't make her 
tell you to do a thing more than once. It's very 
tiresome to say, ''It is time for you to go to bed "^ 
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half-a-dozeD times over. Third, Be kind to 
baby.' 'You have left out be kind to Harry,' in- 
terrupted Eddie. 'Yes,' said Harry; 'I didn't 
mean to mention my own name in my sermon. 
I was saying be kind to little Minnie, and let 
her have your red soldier to play with when she 
wants it Fourth, Be kind to Jane, and don't 
scream and kick when she washes and dresses 
von.' Here fkldie looked a little ashamed, and 
said, 'But she pulled my hair with the comb.' 
''People mustn't talk during sermon/ said Harry. 



Fifth, Be kind to Kitty. Do what will make 
her purr, and don't do what will make her cry.' 

'Isn't the sermon most done?' asked Eddie; 
*I want to sing.* And without waiting for 
Harry to finish his discourse or give out a 
hynm he began to sing, and so Harry had to 
stop. 

The application to Harry's boyish sermon is 
to urge you to try the magic influence of kind- 
ness, and see how universal is its sway. 

(To he continued.) 



BUZ AND CABLO: A FABLE. 



A SPOILT little doggie, 
With long, curly liair, 
Came running one day 
Adown the hall-stair. 
He was combed and well brushed, 

A picture to sec, 
Quite ready to walk 
With his ladies three. 

But having some time 

On. his hands to spare, 
He went to see Carlo, 

The dog who took caro 
Of the house and garden, 

To keep from disaiitcr. 
From wicked, bad men, 

Who'd rob his dear master. 

Old Carlo was lying, 

Just nibbling a bone 
That Mollie the cook 

So kindly had thrown. 
So Buz, fine doggie, 

Looked scornfully on 
At Carlo contentedly 

Eating his bone. 



He said, ' My dear friend. 

Do you not envy me. 
Walking grandly about 

With my ladies three ? 
I get such nice food, 

Made ready by Sue, 
The housemaid I love. 

And the bones come to you.' 

Then Carlo just listened, 

And said, with a \>ink, 
' Our lots are more equal 

Than you'd really think. 
You're kept for mere show. 

And barking and noise. 
While I guard my master 

From bad men and boys. 

Who'd spoil his fine trees 

With many a stone ; 
And good Mollie knows 

I love a fine bone. 
So don't pity me, 

And I won't envy you, 
While each of us can 

To our duties be tnie. 

JoAKNA MoKeav. 



MIXED PICKLES. 

{Continued from page 75.) 

THEN the Queen proceeded to try the pri- 
soner, and told the whole court to act as 
jury. It w^as a very sad case of youthful de- 
pravity — the criminal had carefully kept this 
one book, " Somebody*s Arithmetic," or "Maug- 
nairs Questions," to gloat over in secret; and 
<3ven now was not at all penitent, but declared. 



when asked what he had to say for himself, that 
|t was ''stupid, and a bore," to play games all 
day long, and he was sick of them. 

' The jury could not agree as to what was to bo 
done with such an offender, so he was allowed to 
go, and bidden " not to do it again ;" and the Queen 
went on to the next difiiculty. Here the throne- 
room became quite full of children, all in great 
perplexity ; for the matter was this, that tho 
food supply was running short. The confectioners* 
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ehops were nearly einpty;fherewafl plenty of jam, 
liut very little bread ; and one or two lioys, wlio 
liad breakfaeted on jam out of a pot, eaten with 
A spoon, said, " They didn't know how it could, 
Lc, bat, eomehow, they thought it did not quite 
agree with ihem." 

' This was really very aeriouB. Could no one 

'Well, several had tried to make paddings; 
but, eomehow, though they ought to have been 
quite right, lomethivg was wrong, and no one 
would eat them. One girl had bravely made 
some apple- dumphnga, 
quit« brown; but then 
find oat how to get the 
they were a sort of hard 
not real npple-dnniplings 

' '■ What are we going 
to do?" aaid Queen May, 
sorrowfully. 

' A dead silence reigned. 

' " I know 1 ■' said a boy, collet 
Eric, starting forward sudden _ , 
and oil eyes turned to this owner 
of a bright idea. " I know 1 " he 





said, and brandished a many-hladed knife; " I'll 
kill ft pig!" 

' A mntmer of horror rose from oil the girls. 

'"Oh,nol" said Queen May, politely ; "my 
faithful subject, we will not let yoa make your- 
self BO miserable." 

'"Oh, /don't mind!" cried Eric; "really, 
you know, I shonld like it ! " 

'"I'll hold him for you I" cried several boys 
eagerly. 

' " Quite as if they liked it," whispered the 
girls. 

' But Qneen May interposed, and said the 
court should break up and go to blind-man's- 
buff. At the same hour next day any one who 
had a bright idea should come and tell it For 
the rest of the day she, at least, did not mean to 
bother her head. If a pig were killed, it would 



hove to he cooked. And shaknug lier curb, 
which were like a cro\™ of gold. Queen Jlay 
jumped off her throne and ran out into tlie park. 
' Presently the Foirj- Set -'em -right came flying 
over the town, and saw all the childrsi ruuuiiig 
about and shrieking nith langhter. 

' " Bless my broomstick I " she said, for she 
had borrowed one from o witch to fly upon. 
Haying she had rheumatism in her leh uing. 
" Bless my broomstick, this won't do at all ! " 

'Slie did not notice that a great many 

children were standing out iu groniie. 

hispering what they dared 

say aloud — that they were 

g tired of games nil day, anil 

of nothing but sweet 

cakes and jam bC 

^^' meals. 

^> '"IshouIdrenUv. 

really and truly, like 

some boiled mottoii." 

s.iid Master Archie, n!ii> 

was known to have a 

special didJkc ti> 

® that dish. 

'"I knowwh.it 

I shall do," said the fain- : 

I shall make these children 

like grown-ups, and then I 

shaU fly off 

-<* ■"' to the monn- 

tain. Bud make 

the grown-npa feel like 

children ; and if that 

doesn't bring them 

to their senses, I am sure I don't know what 

wiU."' 

At this exciting point, a servant came to tell 
Uncle Jack that grandfather wanted him, antl 
he went off whistling, promising Brvda the rest 
of the story ' next time,' 

But as she did not know when 'next time' 
woidd be, that was rather provoking. 
(Tn be amtinued.) 



A LIE. 

ALim is like a fine cloak over shabby and 
dirty under-garments ; it may do in 
calm weather, but cannot avoid exposure in a 
gale. - 
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BORROWED PLUMES. 

YOUNG Master Birkett is a pickle, I 
declaiie I * cried Nurse Simmons to her fel- 
low-ser\^ant, Mrs. Grace, who was busy pre- 
tparing dinner, which was ordered for half-past 
iBix, in one of those comfortable big houses, 
sometimes called mansions, in Russell Square. 

* I can well believe he's a handful,' said cook. 
'He's always up to mischief when he comes 
down here, and I'm thankful when he gets back 
again to the upper regions without cutting his 
own or somebody else's head oflf. Such a young 
"Turk for knives I never saw.' 

Master Birkett's father was a very successful 
barrister, with plenty to do, and Q.C., which 
stands for Queen's Counsel, after his name, 
though I cannot tell very well what that means. 
At any rate, J. Hayllar, Esq., Q.C., was looked 
top to by all the profession as a rising man, and 
his time was so fully occupied that the little 
folk at Russell Square saw very little of him. 

The nursery was under the control of Sim- 
mons, the head nurse, and sometimes Mrs. 
Hayllar came in and tried to teach some of the 
elders a lesson; but the noise they made soon 
h&d its effect upon her delicate nerves, and drove 
iher back to her own room, for she was an invalid. 

'Julia, my dear, do not scream so. Oh I 
Birkett, you should not be rude to your sisters ; 
you must be obedient. Come, now.' 

These were the usual strains in which the 
morning's half-hour of work began. 

One fine morning young Hopeful was missing. 
His father was away, busy vnth a great trial 
^oing on at a northern assize. Mrs. Hayllar 
-more than usually unwell, and lying down. 
Nuree trying to keep the children quieter in 
^consequence, and succeeding very well, Master 
Birkett being out of the way. 

'Where is he?* said Simmons, and she 
begged the children to play quietly while she 
went to look. 

Jane had not seen him, Clarke the man- 
servant declared he had not been downstairs 
at alL 

The thought flashed across poor Simmons, 
Perhaps he had fallen out of window! No; 
none were open. Or the waterbut I But no, no 
Master Birkett there. 

Where could be his hiding-place ? She dare 
^ot go to mistress's room, for fear of distressing 



her and making her worse. The only tliini; 
was to go through the rooms in regular order, 
and search. Dining-room? Library?— No. 
Smoking-room? Ah I there's the outer entry, or 
lobby, used as a sort of cloak-room. 

Nurse afterwards told cook she thought she 
should have gone into roars of laughter, and 
only the thought of misti'ess ill upstairs kept kr 
quiet. 

'You never saw such a young image I I 
pushed the half-open door wider, and there my 
gentleman sat, as grave as a judge, if you please, 
in master's gown and wig, and lawn bands put 
on as properly as if he'd been going to Weist- 
minster Hall, and with one hand on each arm of 
the chair. " Now, nurse," says he, with not a 
muscle of his face moving, " Now, nurse, have 
you come for judgment ? I shall be very sorry 
to punish you, but you will have to pay. The 
law says so, and the law is always right." And 
he wouldn't move imtil I had fetched all the 
young ladies down from the nursery, to act as 
jury and see justice done.' 

' That's your six-year old young gentleman! 
and I shouldn't wonder if before he's half as old 
as master, he's Lord Judge of her Majesty s 
Court of something or other, as large as life.' 

'You must pay the fine, you know, nurse,' 
cried all the children, as they returned upstairs. 

' Well, if you won't make a noise, I will this 
once; but never again, mind you.*' And she 
paid the penalty with a paper of sweets 
and a pl^te of raisins, which enabled the chil- 
dren to play endless games of courts of justice, 
and to pay cotmseVs fees, and fines, and com- 
pensation for imaginary law-suits, until dinner- 
time came. Sigxa. 

EVERYBODY'S COBNEB. 

JEHOVAH. 

THIS great name of God, signifjnng*/®* 
that I am,* was always invested with » 
peculiar sanctity. It is thought that the Jeis-s 
kept it as a wonderful and mysterious secret 
among themselves, and never used it in tlieir 
intercourse with the heathen. 

There is a tradition that it w^as heard but 
once a -year, when it was uttered by the High 
Priest in the Holy of Holies on the great day of 
Atonement 
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In the public nading of the Scriptures it was 
never prouounced; but another Divine name, 
less awful and august, was uttered in place of it. 
This reverence entered into the scribes* work of 
copying the Scriptures, for when they came to 
the sacred name of God, Jehovah, having written 
the word they cut the pen in pieces that it might 
never write another. 



THBEE ONES. 



OxE hour of to-day is worth two of to-morrow. 
One wrong step may give you a great fall. 
One might as well be out of the world, as be 
loved by nobody in it 




'OUB OOnSIN WINNIE.' 

{Concluded frcm page IB,) 

T last the carriage 
drove up to the 
door, the bell pealed 
through the house, 
and * Uncle Fred * dashed 
upstairs with a bundle of 
wTaps and fur in his arms. 
Mr. Gray followed, and all 
the children began cla- 
mouring for kisses, till all 
at once it seemed to dawn 
upon them that Uncle 
Fred's bundle was moving ; 
and sure enough, when the 
wraps were taken off by 
I degrees, there was Winnie, 
I wakened out of a sound 
\l sleep, looking at them. 

Oh!' cried Ted, 'she 




f I 



is a darling!' 



' See ! • cried Ethel, ' she looks so like Florrie ! ' 

And then they all tried to kiss her, till the 
poor little damsel was almost alarmed. But she 
o|)cned her heart at once to their endearments, 
and was soon at home with them all. 

Next week they set off for Sandown, Mr. 
Gray having secured a house there quite close 
to the sea; and day by day the colour came 
into Winnie's pale cheeks. 

The days seemed far too short for all the 
pleasures they had. One day it would be a 
picnic into the woods, to gather primroses and 



ferns, ending with a gi|)8y tea ; then another day 
Unde Fred would take them all in a. boat to see* 
the large vessels coming up the Channel. One 
evening, jiist before bed-time, Ethel took out & 
box of figures, which Uncle Fred had given< 
them, and they had great fun with the shadow^s' 
on the wall, and this proved an endless amuse- 
ment to the chOdren when the lamp was lighted.. 

There was just one thing that made them sad 
for a time ; but as it only serves to bring out the- 
usually loving character of the little Grays, I 
must tell it. The laundress, who did up all the 
linen for their mother, was an old servant of 
hers, and lived in a cottage not far from them. 
She was a hard-working, good woman, with a 
delicate husband and many little children. Her 
eldest daughter, Fanny, a very dear girl, whom 
all the little Grays knew and loved, was in a 
place in London, and one morning a letter came^ 
telling her mother that she was lying sick of 
fever at the hospital Her mistress was very 
kind in sending things for her, but was not- 
allowed to see her. 

One evening Mrs. Curtis, the laundress, was- 
up speaking to Mrs. Gray about her, and the 
children had heard her say how much she would- 
like to go and see Fanny, but coul^ not afford it; 
so, after a little consultation amongst themselves, 
they came to their mother, and said that they 
wished to give all the pocket-money they had if 
father would make up the sum to pay Mrs. 
Curtis's fare to London and back. Father was 
only too glad, so next morning saw Mrs. Curtis- 
off in the train, looking so happy, and smiling 
to the children. 

She found Fanny very ill, but the doctor had 
great hopes she would get well, and said, when 
quite better, a change home would be the best 
thing for her. So before the Grays left San- 
down they had the pleasure of welcoming Fanny 
back, and seeing her getting stronger day by 
day. The children had given up a good many 
plans they had formed by parting with their 
money ; but it was done in such a sweet, loving 
way, they seemed to think it a real pleasure. 

Their dear mother must have told them of 
the self-sacrificing love of Jesus, and that loving 
all His creatures is the doing of His will, 
Winnie had found a very happy home, and 
asked Uncle Fred to tell her mother so when he 
went back to India. Joanna MoKean. 
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PREDDIE'S BIRTHDAY. 

S~?=7REDDIE lived in a 
beautiful house, nith a 
garden, orchard, and 
lawn. The grounds 
were entered by a fine 
old gate, which hud 
bright green ivy grow- 
ing up over it. Then 
on the outside there 
was a nice gravelled 
walk, which led round 
^ the margin of a lake 
full of white water- 
lilies. Two BwaDs 
sailed majestically on 
J the surface, and a 
' number of little water- 
hens paddled up and 
down, and built their 
the island in the middle 



uests on the edge, or 
of the lake. 

The day Freddie 



Tyei 



a^d he might have a holiday, and invite bia 
two little friends, Rosie and Minid Vemer, 
The long -wished -for day arrived nt List, and as 
the sun shone brightly, they were allowed to 
have their gomes out-of-doors, and enjoy the 
fine weather. 

As it WAS Freddie's birthday, he got his 
choice of what he would like to do, so he tliought 
he would tie the two little girls together, and 
drive them like a pair of horses, like he had seen 
his father's coachman do. 

llosie and Maud were delighted, and (hey 
chose to run round the gravelled walk by the 
lake. Off they set round and round. '\VoaI 
won ! ' cried Freddie, for ha was beginning to be 
tired ; ' Woa I woa 1 ' But on they ran hand in 
hand, laughing with glee that they were such 
disobedient horses. 

Freddie cracked his whip, to see if that would 
fri^:;hten them ; but not a bit. Off they went 
again, round and round, till at List, quite tired 
out. they stopped obediently at the gate. 

The afternoon was stilt bright and warm, and 
Ralph the gardener was ready to take Freddie 
and his little friends out in a boat on the lake. 
This was a great treat to Rosie and Maud, who 
had never been in such a tiny boat. They were 
to land on the island, and perhaps might sec the 



nest of a little water-hen. They fed the swans, 
who followed them for the biscuits which thej- 
flung to them in the water. Then they landed 
on the bland, and Rosie looked about, with her 
bright keen eyes, to try and be the first to see t 

'Ohl' she cried, 'I am sure this is one.' 
But Ralph said, ' It was only a heap of rubbish." 
MTien he was touching it, he said, ' Jlias Roeif, 
here is a real nest qnite near, and it has five or 
six eggs in it.' 

Oh, how anxious they were to put it in their 
hands, which they did very gently 1 And wbit 
a cosy, warm nest it was, built among looie 
stones and water-weeds I They did not stay 
long, in case of frightening the mother Mid. 
So they gathered some lilies and tall bulrushes 
to take home, and had much to tell of tbeir 
happy time in the boat. J, McK 



s old bis mother 



TWO LITTLE FEBNS. 

NESTLING close together 
Upon the castle wall, 
Two tiny ferns put forth their leaves, 

So tenderly, so small ! 
Unseen, unnoticed, there they grew, 
Two httle plants, of sweet ' Wtdl rue.' 

They did not pine to be 

Admired and praised by all. 
If only left to beautify 
The grim old castle wall ; 
And, peeping o'er the dizzy height. 
They flourished in the glad sunlight. 

Each of us in our place 
Can help to do God's will. 
And, though unnoticed by the world. 

We shall be happy still. 
Contented with our lot. and glad 
If we can cheer the poor and sad. 

JOASKA McKeaX 



THE TBI7E GOD. 

TWO gentlemen were once disputing aIo::t 
Jesus Christ, as the Son of God. beiv," 
God Himself. 

One who argued against it said, 'If true snJ 
intended for us to mtderstand, it would h»n bcea 
stated more clearly in the Bible.' 
Said the other, ' Suppose you wen told to 
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teach it, and allowed to use yonr own language, 
how would yon express the truth in words so 
that there should be no doubt about it at all?* 

' I should say that Jesus Christ is the true 
God.' 

* You are happy,' replied he, ' in yonr choice 
oi words, for you have happened upon the veiy 
expression which the Bible gives. St. John, 
speaking by inspiration of the Eternal Son, says, 
* This is the true God, and et^nal life.' 



II * 



MIXED PICKLES. 

(Continued from page 84.) 

CHAPTER VII. BEPPO. 

BRYDA sat still where Uncle Jack had left 
her, thinking over his story. 

' You see/ she said to herself (Bryda had a 
funny way of calling herself 'my dear* when 
she talked to herself, and often told herself 
stories, or read herself little moral lectures as 
Miss Quillnib her governess used to do) ; ' You 
see, my dear, the thing is this. When any one 
tells a story they can make things happen so 
that there shall always be a good moral. Now 
I am sure that town in the story would be a 
veiy nice place, but Unde Jack is sure to make 
everything go wrong 1 ' 

Here nurse came and carried Miss Bryda off 
for a walk. They went through the village, 
and old Roger was at his >vork. The house- 
door was oj)eu, and he nodded a pleasant ' Good- 
day.' 

Bryda lingered a moment. 

* Isn't this a nice day, Roger ? ' she said. 
'Ay, ay, little Miss,' answered the carpenter, 

Mt's one of the Lord's own days. He doesn't 
give us too many of them, for fear we'd get too 
fond o' this place, and not be in a hurry to go 
to our Father's House.' 

Nurse had stopped to talk to the blacksmith. 
It was funny, but she always had something 
special to tell the blacksmith; and he would keep 
ahorse waiting ever so long to be shod while they 
talked, though really they never seemed to say 
anythmg very interesting. 

However, Bryda knew she would have some 
time to herself, so she walked into old Roger's 
cottage, and sat down on a bench among saw- 
dust and shavings. 

* I suppose you are very poor, aren't you. 



Roger ? * she asked, after watching him silently 
for some time. 

* Poor, missy ? Well, maybe some folks 'ud 
think so, but there's no man in the village 
richer for all that I ' 

*Then why don't you live in a grander 
house?' 

* I'll go to my grand house by-and-by, missy,* 
he answered, fixing a screw carefully. ' Ah ! a 
grand house that is indeed ! It's making ready 
for me all this time ; but when once I go, I'll 
not come back here again ! ' 

'I should think not I' answered Biyda, looking 
round the poor cottage. ' Is it a palace, Roger?' 
Bryda's idea of a palace was something very 
splendid, — golden tables, and silver chairs, and 
everything else to match. 

* Ay, you may well call it a palace I There's 
no house hereabouts would match that home,* 
answered Roger, in his cheery voice. 

' Does any one else live there ? * 

' Plenty I All my brothers and sisters, the 
children of the King.' 

' Miss Bryda I Miss Bryda! You troublesome 
child I' called the nurse's voice. * Come along this 
minute I wherever have you got to ? poking in 
them low places.' Nurse did not think the forge 
a low place though, but Bryda was obliged to go. 

* Nurse,' she said, when that worthy person 
had done scolding, ' do you know, I am sure 
I may go and see that old carpenter, for he is 
not a common man at all, but a prince in 
disguise. Only fancy ! Just like a fairy talc !* 

* Fairy grandmother!' said nurse, who was 
not in the best of tempers ; and they went on for 
some way in silence through the viUage. 

A little outside the village stood a neAt white 
house, in which the doctor lived, and in front of 
this a woman in an Italian dress was turning 
the handle of a barrel-organ, while a hand- 
some boy of five or six, or perhaps older, for 
he seemed small, but had an old look in his 
face, stood holding a little tin mug to collect 
pennies. There were no pennies in it; the 
woman looked dreadfully pale and ill, and 
coughed without stopping, and the child's big, 
black eyes looked very sorrowful. 

The doctor's servant came out of the whits 
house, and roughly ordered them away, with 
abuse which shocked Bryda to hear. 

Evidently the kind doctor was not at home^ 
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for he wonld have been sony for the pow sick 
woman, who was trying to earn a few pence, 
when any one who wae better off would have 
been in bed, carefully nursed. 

Bryda had a penny ; she meant to buy engar- 
candy, bnt she dropped it into the little tin, and 
was rewarded by a bright smile on the little 
face, and ' Tank you, Signorina ;' by which the 
little boy meant, 'Thank yon. Miss.' That was 
nicer than Bugar-candy. 

' I can't abide fnrriners,' said nurse. ' Aren't 
there any httle white children for you to give 
your money to. Miss firyde, and not encourage 
those outlandish folks to beg ? ' 

Bryda did not answer ; she was wondering if 



the Lord would think her penny of any use for 
His poor. It was a very little coin, but it wa« 
all she had then. It would buy a hit of bread, 
and, perhaps, one of the ' few small fishes ' w«b 
not worth much more. 

Ab they came home again, Bryda saw the 
same woman and child toiling along the road in 
front of them, entering the village agun. 

The woman staggered under the weight of 
her barrel-organ; she seemed very faint and 
weak ; either she must be very ill, or she had had 
no proper food. Perhaps both misfortunes were 
hers. 

A baker's man went riding by with soBe 
loaves in a basket. As he passed the Italian 
woman the horse seemed 
frightened, either at her 
white sleeves or at tie 
instrument she carried. 
andBryda saw him bound 
violently nnd throw one 
of the loaves out npm 
the road. The baker did 
not miss it, and rode on 
faster, beating his hotw. 
But the little Italiin 
boy sprang at it ; aod 
Bryda felt sure he wm 
cruelly hungry from tie 
way in which he smeJ 
the bread and put it 
to his mouth. He did 
not bite it though, Ini 
changed hia nund \ but 
ran to hia mother and 
held it out. 

'Madre mi«. pane!' 
he cried. (My mother, 
bread'.). 

{To he eontittued.) 



THE TINKER FBEACHEB OF EL8TOW. 

THE Pilgrim'» Progrtu is a book that few history, that he was a very wicked young man. 
children do not know, and the more they and knowing only how to read and nriie, be 
get to know and understand of that wondrons grew up from childhood caring for lUde t 



picture in words, the greater will be the plei 
sure in hearing and reading something about 
the man who wrote it — John Bunyan, the 
tinker's son. 

He tells us himself, for be wrote his own 



what was bod. Then he married a good yonng 
woman, who tried to lead him to a better life r 
and her influence, together with some merciAd 
escapes from death which he experienced, wroDg;bt 
an entire change in bim. 
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ij| Even when he was only seventeen, in 1645, 

^ .be was a soidicr in the ware of the King and 

') ParlinmcQt, nud at the eiege of Leicester he, 

-very little more than a hoy, was ordered, out for 
-sentry duty. One of hie comradeg waa onxiona 
to go instead of Biinyan, and waB permitted to 
■do eo. He was shot down that very day at 
ilia aentinel post. 

This and other clrcnmstnnces so impressed 
:tlie young soldier, that by the time peace had 
■dawned upon the hnd he was a changed mas, 
and went abont preaching from 1G53 to 1G60, 
whea he was cost into Bedford prison, and re- 
mained there for six years a prisoner for con- 
«aence sake, supporting his wife and family 
by making tagged laces, when not at work or 
preaching to his fellow- prisoners ; for even then 
he was writing those books which have made 
hie name famous — the greatest of all being the 
Pilgrinit Progreei. 

While he was in prison, his poor wife never 
ceased her endeavours to procure his Telense. 
Several times did she present a petition dra^vn 
op by her husband to her husband's judges, and 
once even she threw herself before Chief Justice 
Hale to implore him to do whet he could for the 
prisoner, whose only faidt was that of preaching 
ithe Gospel. 

John Bunyan had a little blind daughter, and 
-we can picture the scene in Bedford jail, where 
-the happy tinker would receive his wife and 
children, and bear all that they bad to relate to 
Jiim of their efforts to effect hia release ; and 
with bis little girl's hand locked in his, wunid 
read portions of the wondrous story of Christian 
pressing onwards towards the heavenly city, 
undaunted by the treacherous Slough, or the 
hill Difficulty, or the ginnt Despair. And we 
can think how the little child's face would light 
up, ns she listened, witli those upturned, sight- 
iess eyes, to drink in her father's voice. 

Having been released from prison, he con- 
tinued to minister for sixteen years amongst 
«hosc who loved him well ; and bis last act was 
A deed of kindness for a friend, in which, having 
«o ride to London in heavy rain, be got a chill, 
■which brought on fever, and in ten days John 
Bunyan was dead. But his name will live in 
*lie Filgrinit ProgTeti, which has been trans- 
lated into more languaffes than any other book, 
except the Dible. H. 



SHOES, OB ITO SHOESr 
^ MISSIONAEY in <»ie of tbii 
American States got together t 
> number of the poor childrcD of 
^ the district, and formed a Sun- 
lay School He tried hard to get 
one poor couple to let their ton 
some to school, and after nDch 
persuasion the utmost tbey would 
jiromise was to leave it to the boy 
himself. 
' I've got no Bible,' said he. 
' We'll give you » Bible.' 
' But I've got no coat' 
' We will give you » coat,' sdded the good 
man. 
' But I've got no shoes.' 
' Well, you can go barefoot, can j'ou not?' 
' I will if you wiU,' quickly rejoined the boy. 
' Done ! it's a bargain,' was the reply. 
The next Sunday, walking to school, boots on 
as usual, the missionary spied the youngster, 
who called out as soon m he saw him, ' Ah ! I 
knew you'd go hack, master'.' 

Quick as thought the missionary drew offLis 
boots, then his stockings, tucked them into tbe 
boots, and then led the boy, fairly won over, 
into the school. 

But tbe bap{^ sequel is better etilL Twenty- 
five years after there came a letter from iIm 
Sandwich Islands. It was from the earlr 
mission scholar, now preaching to the natives of 
those Southern isles; and the old missionuy. 
bent and gray with the weight of years wmI 
toil, was made glad by the words of love and 
hope from him he had rescued when a boy. 

THE ANIMALS OF THS BIBLB. 

Thb Fox. 

{CmKlvdedfromf. 83.) 

YOU have seen a fox stuffed, if not alin, 
and you know it is something like ■ do?, 
but more nlender, and with a pointed noee: «^d 
a tail — such a tail 1 It Is called a brush, becau^ 
it is so thick and bushy. And what is nion, 
it really does what a brush or broom might bsve 
to do. 

The fox is not without his enemies, and on 
sandy oi- snowy ground he would often leave til 
footprints behind him, and in this way noil'' 
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easily be traced by his pursuers. But the brush, 
ad it sweeps along the ground after him, sweeps 
away the footmarks too, and so nobody knows 
which direction Foxy has taken! 

At least only one creature has any chance of 
knowing — the dog can trace the fox by its 
scent. 

The common fox of our own country is, 
doubtless, a Palestine species, and its cunning 
is a familiar trait to everybody, insomuch that 
it has passed into a proverb, ' Sly as a fox.' 

Our Lord sets forth the duplicity of Herod by 
comparing him to a fox : ' Go ye and tell that 
fox ' (St Luke, xiii. 32). Such language, which 
may seem strange to us, is very usual in the 
East, their customs allowing great freedom of 
speech. And we learn from history that Herod 
was a sly and deceitful prince, who might well 
be said to be fox-like. 

Another passage in which the burrowing 
habits of the fox are alluded to, we can hardly 
read without feeling deeply how much Jesus 
endured for our saJkes, for He Himself said, 
' Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests ; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
His head.* It is a well-known habit of the fox 
to have a hole, abo called an ' earth.' To this 
hole the fox runs when alarmed, always taking 
care not to go straight to it, and here he rests 
when not in want of food. In this, too, the 
mother fox hides her cubs or puppies, making for 
them a snug nest of leaves and grass. 

All day, unless disturbed, master fox lies snug 
and quiet in his den, but when twilight comes 
he begins to think about his supper. So he peeps 
out) and then creeps stealthily along under the 
hedge, and under the paling, jumps over the 
lowest part, finds a broken board in the hen-house, 
and helps himself to the best and tenderest of the 



chickens. Hear what a favourite authoress says* 
about this habit of Master Foxv : — 

' He skulks like a creature of ill, 
And comes out when midnight is dark and still;. 
When the dismal owl, with his staring eye, 
Sends forth from the ruin his screeching cry, 
And the bat on his black leathern wings goes by;: 
Then out comes the fox with his thievish mind. 
Looking this way and that, before and behind. 
Then running along, thinking but of the theft,. 
Of the one little hen the poor widow has left ;. 
And he boldly and carelessly passes her shed,. 
For he knows very well she is sleeping in bed^ 
And that she has no dog to give notice of foes ^ 
So he seizes his prey, and home leisurely goes.' 

There is one other point we may mention in* 
connexion with the fox, and that is its great 
fondness for fruit. Allusion is made to this in 
the Song of Solomon (ii. 15), ' Take us the foxes,, 
the little foxes, that spoil the vines: for our vines- 
have tender grapes.' The vineyards of Palestine 
were well protected on purpose to keep out the- 
foxes. Sometimes, however, a tiny hole would 
not be noticed by the vineyard-keeper, and then 
the fox would be sure to find it out. But, per- 
haps, he is too big himself to get through such w 
small gap, so he sends for one of his little ones 
and puts him up to the idea, and the ' little fox^ 
creeps in and spoils all the tender grapes. 

Ah I beware of the 'little foxes' — I meai» 
'little sins,' as you might think them; 'little'' 
sulky fits, 'little' hasty words, 'little' turnings 
from the right path — the path of duty. These 
are the things which creep in and spoil the tender 
fruits which your yoimg hearts were about to 
bring forth. Pray to God to help you to drive 
out the 'little foxes,' and then you will never 
be troubled with the larger ones. T. S. 



CHABLIE. 



CHARLIE sits like grandpapa 
In his own high chair. 
Wondering what is in his mug 
With a serious air. 

The big, big C that's painted, 
Charlie's meant, that's clear : 

A present on his birthday 
From his sister dear. 



Charlie is not always still 

Like a little mouse, 
But romps and gallops wildly 

Up and down the house. 

Then his bright eyes close in sleeps- 
Till the morning sun 

Wakes him up to merry play, 
Full of glee and fim. 

Joanna McKEAy. 
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lTube's child, 

lOT AND HAir. 

NY years ago there 
lived with hi a pnrects 
ou the borders of 
one of the northern 
counties of EnglanJ, 
a child who was a 
puzzle to father, 
mother, achool- 
master, clergyman, 
and the village 
generally. 
— ' I cfltmot make 

anything of John,' hie mother aaid one day; 
'he's never happy iiiile«a he's at play, and be 
never plays like others, it is always at some- 
thing too old for him.' 

' There never was such a boy for sport,' they 
remarked, when he was a little older. 'There's 
notliing tiiat he doesn't know. He can tell a 
liare sitting in her form at tjie other end of a field. 
He knows how to set a trap for a mole, and can 
find a partridge nest, or a troiit-pool in the 
river, better than any ; and he's never more 
happy than when the farmer is breaking in his 
colts that he may watch the fun, and learn all 
the points of a horse. But books! ah! books 
were sever intended for John. No! lie never 
learnt a lesson out of books; never conid, and 
uever did.' 

Yet John was not ignorant ; he managed 
somehow to listen to other peojrfe, and retain 
what he heard, and so ha was not exacdy a 
duDoe. 

See him at six years old, with a lot of other 
boys down at the brook to fish. They couldn't 
catch them, eveu if there were ary there ; but 
Johnny could, and while thetr bottles and cans 
were empty, his sticklebacks and millers' thumbs 
were as fine and as lively as could be ; and plenty 
of them, too, to be kept alive in the watcrbutt at 
home for weeks. 

John was Nature's child, hers was the book he 
beet could read ; see him later on, lying on his 
back in the meadow by the church, counting 
the stars, and mapping tliem out with beads 
and bits of cotton in a regular plan, while he 
listened to the nightingale in the neighbouring 



See him later, when he should have been at 
school, scouring the hedgerows fur eggs; ECulin^ 
the church tower for jadidaws' nesta ; with tbe 
best collection of butterflies aud birds' egg^ to W 
found for miles around, and thoroughly well iip 
in the art of stuffing a stoat or a bat, or. iudfeil. 
anything else in natural histoiy that he cookl 

Y'et one peculiarity belonged to Jolin, ueitLet 
bird nor beast was ever held captive by him i Ik 
would rollick as a boy with the cattle in Ihe 
clean farm-yurd straw; he would run miles aa >, 
youth to get a fresh specimen of aiuotb; be woull 
sit for hours, still as a. mouse, to watch the rabbits 
playing, or a bird building her nest, but never 
in cage did John beep one. 

No wonder at twenty he was to be fouoil 
breaking in horses in the plains of South America. 
Still less that at thirty he should be coming horne 
with a collection of natural lustory specimeos. 
worth many thousands of pounds. Periii|H 
before he dies he will be a famous man, this liiile 
Johnny of oura, and we in Dovedale shall le 
proud to own the boy, who never could learn 
onything except out of Nature's book — Nature's 
child, boy and man. Xav. 



A FBEirCH OOKSCBIFT. 

I HEN Napoleon I. was Empax^r. 

a Conscription was made for the 
army, and a poor fellow, with * 
wife and fomUy, who was drann. 
was fortunate enough to proCTire 
a. man to take his place in tbe 
ranks as his substitute. The ktter went to tlte 
field of battle, and was killed in the very fiist 

iSoon after this another draft was orderL-d. iutI 
the name of the same man was drawn again. 
He, however, refused to go out. Said he, 'I 
am free from the Conscription ; I sent a sub- 
stitute into the army, and he whs killn!. 
therefore I am as a dead man.' 

The case was disputed, and wcut before the 
French judges, who decided that in law the 
man was free. 

The Emperor had accepted his subetitnte, 
and could not, therefore, enforce a second cIiudi 
upon him. 
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ONI.Y ON SUNDAYS. 

A BOY and girl stood opposite a city church, 
and fleered in at the entrance gates. 

Boy. * I should like to go and play in that 
cluirch.* 

Girly with the I-know-everj^thing tone of 
voice. * No I Nobody may do that' 

Boy. ' Wliy not ? ' 

Girl. * Because that's where people go to 
cliTirch. God comes there ! * 

Boy, with u decided accent on the words, 
* \Miy, God only comes there on Sundays I ' 

This conversation was heard by the writer, 
and the speakers* ages together could not have 
been more than ten years. Many older folks fall 
into the same mistake. 




MIXSD PICKLES. 

{Continued from ^OQe 92.) 

HE lad's mother looked at the 
loaf of bread for a moment — 
onlv a moment : then she 
shook her head, and spoke 
to the child in Italian. The 
baker had stopped at a house 
by the roadside ; the boy was 
off like the wind, and soon 
came up breathless, and handed 
him the loaf. 
The bakar was a kind -hearted man, and gave 
the child a roll, with which he ran back to his 
mother. Then he tore it in two and offered her 
the large half, beginning at once to munch the 
other himself. The mother took a little of the 
piece he had given her, but she seemed too faint 
and weak to eat more than a mouthful. 

By this time Br}'da and her nurse had over- 
taken them. 

'Little boy,' said Brj'da, shyly, all her pity 

being roused by the scene, ' where do you live ?' 

The child was not shy ; he looked her full in 

the face with his big black eyes and pointed to 

the village. 

* In hoase-yesterday -next day,* he said in his 
broken English. 

* You are living there for a few days, are you ? * 
a«ked Bryda, pnzzled. 

The boy notlded. 

' Bo tell me your name ?' she asked again. 



' Beppo, Signorina.* 

Here nurse again interposed. She was a 
cross-grained woman, very faithful to her duty, 
but had little sympathy to spare, and did not 
at aU approve of ' Miss Bryda's notions,* about 
caring for the poor. 

' When yon get your governess and plenty of 
lessons to do, you w*on't be so anxious about 
them low creatures, Miss,' she told Bryda. 
'Learn to play tunes on the piano, and paint 
pictures like other young ladies, that's what 
youVe got to think about' 

But poor little Bryda, though she often, as we 
have seen, got into trouble and mischief (for she 
was not at all a model little girl), did really 
want to serve the Lord Jesus, of whose great love 
she had learnt, and her great wish was to know 
what a little girl could do for Him. 

The Lord Jesus was always helping the poor, 
and she knew His faithful servants did the same, 
so it was a sad puzzle to her to find such treat- 
ment as Moll Dawson's, when she tried to do 
some good. Perhaps Uncle Jack was right, 
and she ought not to have tried to do what was 
only grown people's work. 

But here was this little Italian boy. He 
looked sad, and seemed hungry and very poor, 
and his mother was so ill. How sad it all was I 

Bryda knelt by the window when she came 
home, and looked up at the beautiful blue sky, 
where a happy lark was singing so high up he 
ought to be nearly at the doors of heaven. 

* Our Father,' she prayed, * let me help Beppo 
a little, for Jesus Christ's sake.' 

And the little prayer of 'one of His little 
ones' went straight to the ear of the loving 
Father, Who is always more ready to hear than 
we to pray ; . and very soon it was answered. 

God has so much work for hands, and brains, 
and tongues, and feet. In this world a diild 
who loves 'helping mother' can do many a 
little thhig for her, and the work is sooner done, 
because of Huch small helps. And so the great 
Father, Who uses the little dewdrops to water 
His world, will give to ever}* happy willing 
worker something to do, little works for the 
little ones, more to His great angels, and at last 
His heaven shall be full of * servants' who 
'serve Him' and see His face, and are never 
sorrowful, or stupid, or tired, or disappointed in 
anything any more. 
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\Vhen Bryda had asked God to let her help 
Beppo she felt much happier. She would talk 
by-and-by io Coasin Salome about him. 

Meantime she had the greatest of all treats, 
for in the afternoon Uncle Jack was going to 
drive in hie dog-cart, with Pnddy in the shafts; 
and the pace at which Paddy went was what 
Uncle Jock called ' greased lightning.' Any- 
how, it was something very different from the 
oolemn jog, jog, jog, one, two, three, four, one, 
two, three, four, of (Jog and Magog, when the 
grannies took her out, and old John dozed on 

' It's 40 dull to have to drive 
alone,' said Uncle Jack at hinch, 
with a heavy sigh, but with a 
queer twinkle in his eye. 

' Call for Captain Tomkins, and 
take him out,' said grandmother. 

' I'm BO shy,' answered Uncle 
Jack, sadly. ' But if I could find 
A young lady, a very young lady 
of about eight or bo, U> come with 
me ' 

'Oh! Uncle Jack, take me!' 
burst out Bryda. And go she 
did ; and best of all, when they 
were fairly started, Uncle Jack lit 
a hig cigar, and between the puffs 
went on with his fairy tale. This 
was bow he told it : — 



— well, if the others did not mind, they would 
like just to Bit quietly and wntch. So they did. 
and presently some of tlie boys began stroking 
that part of their faces where a mouBtache 
might some day grow, and remarking that 
"Haw! don't know, you know — a — this sort 
of thing was all very well for schoolboys, but 
really — a — we could not, you know." ' 

This sentence Uncle Jack brought oat with a 
very funny drawl, the boys being tamed into 
dreadfully fashionable fdlows, 

{To be continued.) 
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' 80 the Fairy Set-'em-right waved 
her hand over the troop of children. 
"You shall all feel like gro\vn-up 
people," she said. 

' In a few minntes a strange change 
began to come over them all. A 
great game of " blind-man's-bnff " 
was going on, when suddenly several 
of the girls put themselves into very atiff, 
solemn attitiidee, just like old maids, and said, 
"Really, they thought, they were almost afraid 
they conld not piny any more. Such games, 
especially at their time of life, were hardly <iuite 
proper." 80 they would not go on. Others, 
again, declared that there was nothing they so 
dioronghly enjoyed as watching peoi)le playing 
at these kind of amusements ; hut for themselves 



HTTUILITT IS SAFE. 
As the storm. 
That makes the high elm crouch and rends the 

The humble lily spares. A thousand blows 
That shake the lofty monarch on his throne. 
We leaser folk feel not. Keen are the pains 
Advancement often brings. To be secure. 
Be himible ; to be happy, be content. „ 
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THERE is a father with twice six sons ; these 
BOOB have thirty danghtars a-piece, partly 
coloured, hariDg one cheek white and the other 
black, who never aee each other's face, nor lire 
above twenty- four hours. 

This riddle, which ia ao easy to grieea, is 
Bttribated to Cleobulns, one of the saren wise 



men of Greece, who lived about 570 years before 
the birth of Chriat. 

Riddles are of very undent origin, the oldest 
of which we know anything ia that in Judges 
xiv. We are told by Plutarch, that the 
girls of his time worked at netting or sewing, 
and the clever cues mode riddles. 



HAPPY SUNDAY APTERHOONS.— No. II. 

WBAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY ABOUT THE HORSEt 

See Cover o/Monthlff Pari. 



THE OBG-AN BOY. 



ALL day I play my tunes, 
. Wearied though I be 
Of the harsh discordant sounds : 
No one cares for me. 

Little ones in happy homes. 

Think of me to-day ; 
From my sunny Italy 

Banished quite away. 

Prom the mother's gentle kis9, 
Pressed upon my brow: 



From the tender loving words, 
Hushed for ever now. 

Still the same unending clang, 

Ho Boft music's voice, 
Like the home song that I love, 

Bidding me rejoice. 

Thongh.I can no sweet sounds bring. 

Give me, peace I pray ; 
Pity Btill the organ boy 

Whom you drive away. Bbbq. 
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WOIl^DEBFUL ESCAPES. 




SAMUEL PROCTOR. 

|HEN quite young Samuel 
Proctor enlisted as a gren- 
adier of the 1st Regiment 
of Foot Guards. He was a 
God-fearing man, and, with 
others of the same regiment, met together to 
read and pray. Samuel always carried a Bible 
in one pocket and his hymn-book in the other. 

On the plains of Waterloo, in 1815, the English 
army were encamped. The 1st Regiment of 
Guards on the 16th June was ordered to ad- 
vance and dislodge the French from a wood 
which they had taken, and whence they kept up 
a galling fire upon the Allies. 

Samuel went forward with his regiment, and 
suddenly was thrown a distance of three or four 
yards by some object striking his hip, but which 
he could not explain at the time. However, as 
soon as he drew his Bible from his pocket, he 
discovered that a musket-ball had struck it, and 
gone more than half way through the book. 

He was overwhelmed with gratitude to the 
gi'eat preserver of his life. All who saw it said 
he must have been killed had it not been for the 
Bible, which acted as a shield. 

He kept that book as a sacred treasure, 
and laid it up in his house, like the sword of 
Goliath in the tabernacle. * That Bible,* said he, 
' has twice saved me ; first from death in battle, 
and next from etenial death.' 



EVEBYBODY'S COBNEB. 

gUIXTAIN. 

IN the days of chivalry there was a curious 
exercise, in which the player tilted with his 
Innce against a great wooden figure with out- 
stretched arms. . If he struck it fairly in the 
centre, all was well ; but if the blow was on 
cither side, it swiuig round and hit the rider as 
he passed beneath. This quaint amusement 
was called 'quintain,* and was very popular in 
chivalrous times. 



THE TONGUE. 

The tonc^ie is like a racehorse, which rims the 
faster the less weight ii carries. 



SOMEBODY CABES FOB YOU. 

I CARE for nobody, no, not 1 1 and noWly 
cares for me I * A gooil many people are 
tempted to say so tnily, and it is ver}- tnie that 
love begets love. 

There is indeed nothing to make us so sad as 
the despairing feeling that no one cares abontns: 
as if we ought not to remember always that G<xl 
cares, *and God loves, even when there is no one 
else. 

An old woman who gave way to this temp- 
tation lived in a northern town. She was \m 
poor and very wretched, poverty and old age 
had made her as wrinkled and sour as she could 
be. One day she came hun*ying along as fast 
as her stiff joints would let her, her face Lad 
lost half its wrinkles, and her eyes were actually 
bright with gladness. 

* What can have happened ? ' said everybody. 

* Bless ye,* she cried, * I*ve got a letter from 
my boy in California, and I thought he wa3 
dead years agone. And he*s doing well, and says 
I mustn*t fret, for he*ll care for me as long as I 
live.* 

She had lost her care, since somebody cared 
for her. Somehodt/ cares for you. 



HOW THE 



* KATE * SAVED THE 
TIDE. 



WILL she do it, think you?* 
* Aye, sir, I can hardly tell : but if the 
wind, what there is of it, would only veer a 
point or two in her favour, she'd make short miles 
of it.* 

I had been watching the vessel a long time 
from the top of the cliff, aud even a landsman 
could guess she was trying to get into the 
harbour which lay below us; but she had been at 
it all the moniing, and the wind was just so 
much against her, that she had to tack and 
tack again and again, and sail ever so many 
miles, in order to go really one. 

I was interested in her movements, and wuen 
I saw a young fisherman, with his httle child 
on his shoulder, come sauntering along the 
cliff, and after looking long at the ship throng 
his glass, sit down on a rock with his little one 
to wait, I took upon myself to find out all about 
it, and glad am I that I did. 
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'What is she?* I asked, while he watched 
the saik shaking in the breeze, as they kept her 
a little too close to the wind. 

* Why, sir, she's the Kate^ from Sunderland, 
jind she^s beat all the way down Channel dead 
against the wind ; there's only two hours more 
for her to get into harbour, and if she doesn't do 
it in that she'll have to wait nine days to get 
Tvater enough ; this is the last tide that shell 
get over twelve feet ; and she'll hardly do it.' 

* What a pity I ' I said half aloud ; * and they 
seem to know what they're about, too.* 

'That they do, sir, though I say it. The 
skipper is my father, and he's been to sea now, 
man and boy, for nigh fifty year, so he ought 
to know the way to handle a craft by this time ; 
and if anybody can save the tide, he will I 
kuow. It'll be forty pounds in his pocket ; but 
yon see, sir, every board they make carries her 
to leeward.* 

I had been interested before, now I was 
doubly so, and leaving the fisherman and his 
little one to watch the Kate, I wended my way 
into the town and down the hilly back -streets, 
till I reached the little tidal harbour, with its 
jetty, and miniature lighthouse on the point, 
stretching out into the sea, that on this occasion 
broke in little ripples on the rocks that formed 
the bed and foundation of the pier. 

Leaning against the sea wall I found an old 
Customs man. He, too, was looking through a 
glass, and I Imew at what — the Kate was not 
far ofif. 

' Do you think she will save the tide ?' asked I, 
as he moved his arm. 

' Well, sir, it's touch and go if she does;* and 
he turned to look at those big white figures 
painted on the wall of the harbour mouth, xiii, 
xiv, XV, and so on up to xxiii, xxiv — these 
marked the depth of the water in feet ; and he 
shook his head ominously. ' One point more 
S. and W. in the wind would give it him ; but 
the tide yon see, sir, is di'agging him down 
Chaimel; and if he were to stand in now he 
would just miss the pier head. He has worked 
for it bravely, too, ever since daylight, and tried 
everything a good sailor dares, to save his port, 
and it's vexing to be shut out.' 

Even while he spoke, the vessel veei-ed round 
to stand on the other tack. She was not more 
than half a mile distant, and looked like a living 



thing as she parted the green waves right and 
left 

Quite a little crowd had collected at the 
harbour head, and watched every movement on 
board the brig. 

* He's trying all he knows how, isu't he, 
John ? ' said one old salt. 

* Aye, Martin, and it's my mind he'll stand 
right in and get a rope on the pier-head, and 
then try and slip her in ; if he does, he'll save 
his men's wages for ten days, by about ten 
minutes.' 

There was quite an excitement amongst us 
all, and we were oveijoyed to see that the 
wind at last favoured the gallant skipper on 
board the brig, who was clearly to be seen 
by this time, standing in the after-part of die 
sliip, with the helm in hand ; he was steering 
her himself, so that he might take advantage of 
every little pufif of wind to sheer her to wind- 
ward. On she came ; and when not a hundred 
yards from the shore beyond the harbour a 
boat dropped from the davits, "with a couple of 
men in her; the helm went down sharp, round 
went the brig, and from the sharp clear tones of 
the captain's orders even the landsmen could 
understand what had to be done. The men in 
the boat rowed their hardest, with a light line 
on board, and no sooner reached the harbour 
wall than willing hands passed it along, and a 
dozen of us ran away with it, and the thick 
hawser to which it was attached. 

It was an anxious ten minutes that we all had, 
while the brave fellows on board turned the 
capstan hand over hand, and the brig glided 
nearer and nearer, in through the narrow 
entrance, then hung on the sandy bar that lay 
just between the outer sea and the harbour ; it 
looked bad ; but everything held as the sailors 
say, and the next wave that rolled quietly in 
lifted her gently to the strain of the cable, and 
she moved again. The danger was past. Half- 
an hour later every one was congratulating the 
skipper on having successfully brought his 
vessel in. 

He had saved the tide ; nine days' wages to 
liis crew ; and by the time he would have been 
able to enter the harbour he will have unloaded 
his ship, taken in his ballast, and be ready for 
sea again. It w^as touch and go, but he did 
it. Xav. 
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He wntched lier going to Leeward. 
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A STOUT OP POTS AND KETTLES. 

OONTIDE, a. fierce 
stin Bhininp down, liot 
nnd magnificent ; vil- 
lage children ])laying 
about under tlie eliade 
of tbe house ; troops 
of youngatera, with 
scarce any clothes on 
their Imcks for the 
heat, cooling them- 
acH-ca iu the rapid, 
rushing strean) of 
water that acrambled 
over the clear stone 
5 1 cauMwny of the hill- 

" side strceL 
-^^^r"^^'" — z^-^^" Suddenly, a scream 

and a hubbub among 
the youTigEtera in the gutter — some one being 
killed, that's certain; nothing less. 

'Odds, bobs, and buttercups I' cries a portly 
<lame as she emerges from a cottage doorway, 
' whatever ia to do now ? ' 

' Oh, Mrs. Sailer, here's Johnny Maze been 
and thrown a lot of water over my sifiter Susan, 
and then, when I gave him a smack, he'a hit me 

witli his hoopBtick, and I'll go ' 

' That is a story,' broke in Johnny, the cul- 
prit; * yon hit me first, and I only splashed her 
with three little drops that wouldn't drown u 
fly; and you tell stories, you do '.' 

' Hush, hush 1 you two ; children shouldn't 
(juarrel bo. Doo't you know you should be 
Idnd to one another, and not scratch, and bite, 
and fight like dogs and cata ? Here, here cornea 
a man with a barrow, run and see what he has 
got to sell.' 

The children forgot ail their quarrel in the 
novelty of the sight A man driving a machine 
on wheels in front of him, and a fire smoking 
away underneath ; it was tunny to them, and 
yet it was only the wandering knife-grinder. 

Bobby waa just going to nak him, ' What do 
vou sell?' when he was stopped by the tinker's 
cry, ' Ivnives to grind, scizzors to mend ; any old 
pola or kettles to-day?' 

Not many customers did he get that sunny 
noontide, it seemed as if it waa too hot for folks 
to trouble about pots and kettles and frj'ing- 



pans; umbrellaa and wash-tubs seemeii ni<irv 
the sort of thing. But the tinker got uniltr il.- 
shade of the achoolhouae wall, aud tliere he iliil 
the few odd jobs that came to him, while tb ■ 
children watched his wheel whizzing rouad aicl 
round, with its grating whirr, apiirr-r-r-r-r. 

Hiiw the sparks flew from Mother .laiisii'; 
knife I and what fiia it was to watch the ivk-,1 
going round like an engine '. 

' Mother,' said Johnny, ' may I be a tinker'? 
I should like it.' 

' I think you're one nlready,' said Mrs. Mai;; 
' you're black enough for one." 

' Oh ! but I mean to mend real ]»ti !i;iii 
kettles like him.' 

' And have a machine on wheels,' adds Dulily. 

'And a real Lion and Unicom paintislcniL 
like his,' added John. 

'Yes I' cried hia mother, 'and be tinker n 
the Royal Family, I suppose, like yon gcntk- 
man,' and she laughed again and again at irljii 
she thought was a clever speech. 

The children watched the grinder till tliekiitV 
was done ; then they watched on while he s^iii 
himself imder the wall With his brazier's fire, inJ 
pots and pans, anil Johnny could not resiit. 

' Were you a tinker when you were a litiie 
boy?' 

' Eh ?' said the man. 

' Were you a tinker when yon were little ? I 
should like to be a tinker, I Fihould.' 

The man had-hardly noticed the firstqnes- 
tion, but at the words that followed he i*"t^l 
up sharply from lus work. 

'You would, would you? Well, I Jm- 
think it's the best of trades, though I stv {•■■■ 
But wlien I've done these here,' and he nuili.'i'C 
a saucepan with his elbow, ' if you like I'll \'l 
you a story. You'd like to hear a story, wonlJui 
you ? — a tinker's story.' 

' Oh, yea I ' cried hia listeners. 

' 'Specially if it's true,' added Marger}-. 

' Well, I'll t«ll yon my story, and then «ha 
it's done you shall tell me if you'd hke still to L« 
a tinker. It's worth listening to,' 

\^'hat the story was we shidl, perhaps, liew 
later on; bui it was interesting enough to k-l' 
the children quiet more than an hour that 1": 
afternoon in the shade of that high school will: 
nnd more than one slice of bread, and bread-aud- 
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clieese, was the tinker's reward from the cottage 
iloors tliat oj)ened on the street. 

* rd better turn nurse, anil set up a children's 
home/ said he. 

{To be continued.) 



FAITH ANB SIGHT. 

A LITTLE anecdote is told which helps so 
vividly to illustrate the difiference between 
8*eeing and believing. 

The master of an infant school told a boy to 
move a stool so as not to be seen by the little 
ones himself. Then he taught them this lesson. 

' You cannot see any one moving the stool ; is 
it not alive?' 

* Oh, no, sir ! it never was alive. Some one 
must be moving it.' 



* But you cannot see anybody ; perhaps it 
moves itself.* 

* No, sir ; though we don't see anybody, that 
makes no odds. It cannot move itself.' 

Then he told them of the sun, moon, and 
stars, which, though we see no one move them, 
yet it is certain they do move, and no one could 
do it but God, whom we do not see. 

* Yes I' they said ; * it must l)e God.' 
' But then we cannot see Him.' 

* Please, we must believe it.' 
' You do believe it, then ?' 

* Y^'es, sir I* 

' Then this is Faith.' And they could under- 
stand it. He added : * If you have little faith, 
what will you do then ?' 

ft 

*I'll shut myself up in a corner,* said one: 
little mite, *and pray for more.' 




MIXED PICKLES. 

{Continued from page 100.) 



HE crowning point/ continued 
Uncle Jack, 'was reached when 
the blind man, pushing down 
his bandage, stood still, and ad- 
dressed this altered crowd very 
seriously indeed. " What miser- 
able folly is this?" he asked. 
"Shall we mortals waste our precious flying 
moments in — in what, my brethren?" 

•You see he had turned into a preacher,* 
explained Uncle Jack. 

' '• In ^vhat a miserable, frivolous occupation I 
etching each other I — nay, only trijxng to catch 
each other ! Poor fools and blind I let us cease, 

I Sixy " But he had no one to say it to, for 

tlic whole audience had gone off in different 
directions, and the preacher had only his little 
hrDther of five left to listen to his wise words. 
"Come along, Tommy," said he, "I will tiy 
and find some one for you to play with, little 
man." 

'** Play with I" answered the little brother in 
a tone of utter surprise. "My dear, I have 
no time to play. Letters, telegrams, appoint- 
ments by scores, till my time. Let me teU you, 
eir, there is no busier man than your humble 
servant in the whole country." 
* With which he turned about and strode off 



with the longest strides his little legs in their 
blue sailor trowsers could take ; for he had be- 
come a man of business. 

*"Thi8 is too absurd," muttered the elder^ 
and went off to look for the church of which he- 
was vicar. 

* The same remarkable change came over all 
the children. One little brat who was busy 
teasing an imfortunate kitten stopjied suddenly, 
and rushed off in search of i)en and paper, with 
which he returned, and began at once to compose 
an ode •* To Tabitha." 

" Fairest Pussy ever seen ! 
With thine eyes of clearest green, 
Fly me not." 

That was how^ it began, for he had become a poet.*" 

* I thought poets wrote about knights and 
ladies, and green fields and the moon,' remon- 
strated Bryda. 

* So they do. But sometimes they want a 
ne^v subject, and this yoimg genius thought he 
had found one. 

* Well, all the children, without losing their 
child-faces and figures, turned into the sort of 
lx?ople they would be when they were gro^^-n up* 
So of course their games seemed very diill, and 
they wanted grown-up occupations. But not 
knowing quite how to set to work, they were all 
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lonnping vjipnely nboiit, when the clear notes of 
a bngle Bounded througli the city. 

' This woB the ivell-kno^\ii signiil for the 
assemhhng of tlie whole popuUtion in the park, 
-and off went sU these qiieer grown-njt chiJriren 
to the place of meeting. Here they were met 
by Queen May, who sat on a gaiileu-cliair with 
her Court around her, all looking very solemn. 

'"My faithful eubjects," said the Queen, " I 
have Bent for you to consider a very grave 
question. I regret to state that the affairs of 
this kingdom are in a condition which will, 
perhaps, be best described as unsatisfactory," 

'"Hear, hear I" said a gentleman of four, 
bowing gravely. 

'" Hear, hear I " echoed many voices. 

'"Perhaps the most unsatisfactory point is," 
went on Queen May, who, yon eee, talked in 
very grown-up language, " is, I Bay, the banish- 
ment of a large portion of the population ; that 
portion, in fact, which we were formerly accus- 
tomed to call our elders and betters." 







•Cries of "No, no!" 

' Queen ]\[fty went ou to explain that after all 
they got on badly without these elders. With 
nil their efforts the youn^ folks had uot etrengtli 
or skill to do n variety of things, without whicli 
the round of life seemed likely soon to come to a 
standstill. So she proposed that she wnl all 
who would go should start at once for the moun- 
tain and fetch home the exiles. 

' There was some murmuring at this. Tlie 
old law might he carried out, and the children 
made wretched again. 

'"And — why, bless me," said an elderly 
person of nine, as he fiied on a double eye-glaw 
with gold rims, " they might actually want (o 
send me, me 1 to bed at eight o'clock 1 " 

"■Proper conditions would be made," the 

' One after another all the objections were 
overcome, and a long procession started, with 
Queen May, mounted on a white pony, at it; 
head. 

' On arriving at the mountain thev were 
greatly surprised to meet the King, that stem 
tyrant who wanted to stop nil fun, nmning sj 
hard as his lejjs could earn.' his fat tody, witi 
his crown on the back of his head, and a green 
net-bag tied on to the end of his sceptre, chasmg 
a white butterfly. 

■"Plense. yourJIajeaty," Iwgan Queen May. 
shyly ; but the King only looked round for & 
moment and ran on, then tumbled over a funs- 
hush, so that his crown rolled far away, and (1* 
butterfly escaped, while he lay there kicking. 

' The children were verj' much surprised ai 
this, and thought the King must have gone 
mad, and, in f^ct, they felt very penitent, for 
they supposed his hurried flight must have biwi 
too much for the brain, eo they were to blsnic 
for this terrible alteration. 

' A little further on, however, they were stDl 
more snrpriped to see a circle of the meet eeriouf 
old maids in the whole capital, ladieti who« 
time was mostly spent in making flannel 
garments for the poor, or sitting at eta! 
tea-tables with neat curls on each side of 
their face?, and a neat cat, curled on a neat 
cushion, in a neat chair, close at hand, aurl 
these old ladies were all screaming and laugh- 
\\y;^ like children. 
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ONE year old to-morrow 
Li 1 tie stainless feet, 
Set sn life's rough ]Mithwfi_v, 
Dainty, fresh, nod sweet. 

One year old to-morrow ; 

Eyes BO glad mid bright. 
Trying liard to fathom 

Every wondrous sight 

One year old to-raorroiv ; 

Tiny, pink-hued hands, 
Holding all our henrt- strings 

III love's slender bands. 



OITE YEAB OLD. 

^Vill the foot just started 
On the way of life. 

Some day faint and falter 
In the cruel strife ? 

'Will the eyes just opened 
Sometime, in long years, 

Have their dancing gladness 
Drowned in bitter tears ? 

Darling little rosebud, 

Fnir, and fresh and sweet, 

God idone can giiord you 
From the ills you meet! 

Darling liitle snnbeam, 
Dancing free and bright, 

Uuy God always fill you 
With Hifl own glad light! 



Lips of dewy sweetness, 
Fresh as any flo«er. 

Keeping nil yonr secrets 
Till Konie golden hour. 




One year old to-morrow ; 

Illay God guard you, dear ; 
Keep you pure and stainless 

Through each coming year ! 

Agses Neale, Ailehidt. 



EVERYBODY'S COENEB. 



LEXANDER DALLAS was 
L dier, and tlien a clergyman 
Hampshire, where lie worked for 
h untiring enei'gy. 
[u 1^28 the printing-press was vi 
at it is now ; but this devoted r 



first ft sol- 
nt \A'instoii 
many yenra 

TV far fi\)m 
i;ui, finding 



the work of copying good papers for hi!" i«»]'L' 
to read took too long, set ii|> n prinlini:-|inr>' 
of his own, nnd spent the greater pnrt of iiir? 
niglit over it. By this means, and ilie iit'c 
of his schoolmaster, he diffused good reading 
amongst his parishionei« for five-and-twtnfv 
years, and the good old printing-press w.is 
afterwards sent to an industrial school at Soiitn- 
anipton. 
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THE BED MAN'S HOME. 

.WAY in the Far West of North 
America is the land of the 
Red Man. Once they were 
only two principal races, 
divided into many tribes, 
and spread over the whole 
continent; but the march 
of civilisation has driven them 
further and further back, until it 
is only in the extreme West that 
the Red Indians are left in small 
bands, of from two himdred to a 
thousand each. 
Ill that Western world there was a settle- 
ment of Chipeways on the banks of a broad 
river, the shore of which was fringed with rude 
huts, canoes, and fishing-nets spread out. 

Back from the river the bush extended for 
many a mile, dotted here and there with a log- 
hnt, or a bark-tent or wigwam, and a small 
clearing, with its rough road and deep ruts, 
only serving to show up more clearly the back- 
ground of the forest saplings. 

Here, many years ago, the white missionary 
■came to teach the red man how to pray to the 
Great Spirit, of whom he had such a very dim 
notion. 

History they had none ; only a tradition 
existed among them that they came originally 
from another country where dwelt very wicked 
people, that their ancestors had crossed a great 
lake which w^as narrow, shallow, and full of 
islands, where they suffered much misery, for 
it was always winter, with ice and deep snow. 

At the Coppermine River, where they came 
to the first land, the ground was covered with 
copper, over which the earth had since collected 
to the depth of a man's stature. 

They believed, too, that in those ancient times 
their ancestors lived till their feet were worn 
out with walking, and their throats with eating. 
There had • once been a deluge, when the waters 
spread over the whole earth, except the highest 
mountains, on the tops of which those then 
living preserved themselves. 

This was the history of the tribe as related 
to the Tvbite man when he settled among tliem 
to teach them better things, and lead them to a 
new and a better life. 



In time the influence of the white man spread ; 
the Indians learned to know him as a friend, so 
that in a very little while they were willing to 
help in building a church where tliey might 
meet the Great Spirit of whom they now heard 
the truth. 

It was a busv day when the church was 
raised, and the old chief made a feast of wel- 
come for the man of peace; and still more 
stiiking must have been the scene a few months 
later, when on New-year's Day another feast 
\yas made in the red man's settlement, and the 
chief received the missionary and his wife, and 
gave them native names of honour, by which 
they might ever be known among the tribe. 

He said, as he took the white man's hand : — 
* The name selected for you is one we all 
respect and hold in fond remembrance, for it is 
the name of an old and beloved chief of our 
tiibe many years ago, a name we wish to keep; 
and, as you come as a missionary to the Indians, it 
is my desire, the desire of us all that your name 
shall be his. So we call you PuhguUcahbun — 
Clear Light.' Then taking the lady by the hand, 
he added, * With pleasure, too, I give you also a 
Chipeway name; it is that of one of our sisters, 
long since gone to the Great Spirit Land, and it 
is the wish of my people that you should be 
called, as was our dear sister, Nahwegeeshgooqua 
— Lady of the Sky ; and we shall always look 
upon you as a sister, for you will bear a name 
very dear to us.' Then the whole assembly rose, 
men and womed too, and welcomed their new 
brother and sister. 

Once upon a time these red men were a ter- 
rible and warlike people, who thought of little 
else than fighting, and measured their esteem for 
a man by his bravery in battle, and the number 
of enemies he had slain. Their Braves were 
those who possessed the most scalps. Now the 
angel's message has reached even them, and 
those that are left are at peace among them- 
selves, and bear goodwill to the white man. 



FALSEHOOD. 



AN untruth is a counterfeit coin; it may 
pass current for a while, but when dis- 
covered it is nailed to the counter for what it is 
— a deception, a shame. 



il 
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The Bed Man's "Welcome. 



PnWiahed lor the Proptietora by WELLS GABDSEB, DABTOS, A Co. 2 PaternoBter Buildings, London. 
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BTTirSHINB. 

■ HAT would the bright snm- 
mer be wilhout parties and 
picnics, and what wouH the 
children do without the bright 
Judo daye, and the flowers, 
and the happy, joyous woods and fields? What, 
indeed ! 

It wiiB only last n'eek that two little frienda of 
mine, Minuie and Harold, were invited to a 
children's picnic, and where, I should like to 
l^now, wodd have been their pkaaore if there 
had been no BUDshine, no conntry, and no picnic? 

Well, these two little onea went — went to 
the [ncuic ; but, first, they were dressed all in 
their lest, and nurse gave up a great deal of her 
time to make them look as neat and tidy as, let 
me see — as — well — new pins; though I do not 
kuow why new pins arc said to be tidy, unless 
it is when they are stack np in rows, on a 
paper. 

Well, Minnie and Harold looked as nice as 
could possibly be, and Mbnie was to take great 
core of her little brother, and see that he neither 
spoiled his clothes nor hurt himself. And they 
tell me she did it very well, quite like a little 
mother; for when nurse left them at the lady's 
house, who gave the picnic, she took him by the 
^and, and walked through the entrance-hall into 
the garden, where the guests were waiting ready 
to start, quite like a httle lady, and then made 
a courtly curtsey, while ahe said to him, ' Moke 
your bow, Harold!' 

They called her SanshJne, she was so merry 
and good ; and a most happy day they all spent 
amuug the beautiful mins of an old castle, with 
a lovely drive there and home again. 
nauifhty ; not one mishap ; no one 
everythinj?, and tried to please all the rest. 

That's the way to make sunshine. 



FETTEBS OB FBEEDOUP 

EETTERS do not always mean a prison, 
and the slave lias been more free than liis 

X\\ exiled king found this out, when James 
the Second, on his deathbed said to his son, 
' There is no slavery hke sin, and no liberty 
like God'a serv-icc.' 




MIXED FICELES. 

(CoiUtmud/nnnpiijt 106.) 

'HESE very respectable olil 
ladies now looked anything bnt 
neat: Their curls were flying 
in all directions, and they ivcre 
screaming wi& laughter, pinch- 
ing each other, and making all 
sorts of ully jokes over a furious game of 
" hunt the slipper." For yon see they had guw 
back to what they used to like when they were 
children. 

' Queen T&kj looked at them gravely. 

'"Dear friends," she said, "at your oge, is 
this decorous? Is it proper? Is it erra 
ladyEke?" 

'"ThereitisI Catcbit! catch it I ' cried one 
of the old kdies. 

' " Come and play with us ! " cried another. 

' None of the rest paid any attentioii lo the 
serious looks of the grown-up children, whci 
went sadly on towards the fort, hoping to Gii<i 
some one more reasonable. 

'The next person they saw was the LoiJ 
Chancellor, a bald, stout old gentleman, vl» 
was sitting on the woolsack, which, yon remem- 
ber, he had carried away on his back. He tb 
very busy with a pipe, and the children thon^^hi 
he waa smoking, and grew more hopeful He 
might have some trace of good sense lefi, ihet 
thought, if he could care for snch a grown up 
pursuit' 

Here Uncle Jack offered his cigar to Bryih 
politely, but she made a face and tnmed her 
head away. 

' I don't want to be so grown-up as /iof,' she 
said. 

'Oh!' said Uncle Jack, with his funny face, 
that ho always put on to tease Bryda. ' Oh, I 
thought you wanted to grow np all of a sdiWid.' 

' Well— only for some things," answered *!:-'- 
feeling that Uncle Jack was taking .1 ue.^'>> 
advantage in remembering her sayings. «iiJ 
bringing them up again. ' Please go on.' Ati 
added, hastily. 

Uncle Jack winked at her very ejowly ind 
solemnly : then took a good ptiff nt Mm ci^^i' 
and went on. 

'WTien they came up he was found 10 if 
blowing soap-bubbles! 
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*"A-ahI*' he spluttered, trying to talk with 
the pipe in his mouth. "D -don't hreak it, 
please I There!" as the bubble burst and 
vanished ; " it*s too bad, I declare ! Directly I 
get a really good one, big and bright, that 
always happens. Have a try," he added, offer- 
ing Queen May the pipe. 

*"I say, my lord," said the Major-General 
commanding the royal army, coming up at the 
moment, "can you tell me how to mend lead 
soldiers ? I've tried gum and glue, and one of 
the maids of honour tried to sew one, but some- 
how they don't join properly. Vs a horrid 
bore, and that fellow the Speaker won't let me 
have a ride on his rocking-horse. I'd punch 
him, only he's six feet three, and as broad as 
he's long. So I don't know what to play at." 

' •* It ts slow," answered the Lord Chancellor, 
pityingly. " Never mind, old chap, come up to 
the fort and we'll make some toffee." 

'So the elderly gentlemen went off arm-in- 
arm, and Queen May shook her golden -curled 
head sadly. 

' " They are all mad, poor things I What are 
we to do ? " 

*" Hi I hi I" cried a voice, and looking round 
they saw^ that tall, handsome nobleman, the 
Master of the Horse, running towards them sa 
fa&t as he could. At last, perhaps, they had 
found some one to speak sensibly to. 

**'HiI you fellows," he cried, breathlessly; 
"stop a minute, will you? Is that a circus 
pony? and can he do tricks? Sit up with a 
hat on, and drink out of tea-cups, I mean." 

'"Certainly not," replied Queen May, with 
her utmost dignity. " I hardly understand, 
Lord Moyers, how you can ask sucli a strange 
question. Did you ever see a lady, especially 
if she were a crowned queen, riding a circus 
pony?" 

* Lord Moyers giggled, and turned head-o vcr- 
heela on the spot, after which he nished off 
again to join the rest of the House of Lords, who 
were playing " hi I cockalorum," close by. 

*The procession went on very sorrowfully 
towards the fort. It grieved them to see this 
frivolity in those to whom they had been taught 
to look up. 

' " Alas, my coimtry I " sighed Eric, the boy 
who, you remember, had proposed to kill the 
pig before he waa touched with the fairy wand.* 



* Perhaps it was on arriving at the gates of 
the fort that the very strangest sight was seen. 
The Queen was a very stout and middle-aged 
person, of rather stem coimtenance, and here she 
was busy with a skipping-rope — her hair loose, 
her royal robes tucked up, and her crown on one 
side. 

'' ' It's the best fun and the finest exercise in 
the world," she gasped. " If I could only skip 
twice to one turn of the rope I " 

' And on she went, while the children watched 
But there was something so utterly ridiculous 
about the sight, that Queen May and her 
followers, after various vain efforts to suppress 
their mirth, burst into one peal of laughter, which 
rang merrily through the old fort, and over the 
hill-side. 

' It broke the charm, and in a moment the 
childi^n became children again, and the grown 
people became as they were before. 

' There was a large flat field on the mountain 
top, in front of the gates of the old fort, and here 
all the exiles were in a few minutes assembled. 

* The Bling was about to address them, when 
in a moment, no one knowing how she came 
there, the Fairy Set-'em -right stood among them, 
close beside his Majesty. 

' " You have all learnt a lesson, and I will put 
it into words for you," she said.' 

* Oh, dear I ' interrupted Bryda, ' here comes 
the moral I Don't make a very hard one. Uncle 
Jack, please I * 

He laughed. * I must finish this truthful 
story truthfully, Miss. 

* She said, turning to the King and Queen, — 

* " Your fault was that you forgot you once 
were young yourselves."* 

Bryda nodded her head very wisely. 

* " And you, children, forgot that you could not 
do without old people. Tluit wicked law is at 
once repealed." 

'"Certainly, ma'am," said the King, bowing. 

* " Children are to be children, and behave as 
such, and be treated as such. Parents are 
parents, the children are not to forget that. Now 
go home all of you, and don't forget this one 
caution, Vve got my eye on you" 

' With these awful words the Fairy vanished. 
And tliat's the end of the story.' 

* And a very nice ending, too I ' said Bryda. 

{To he continued,) 



H-\ 
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■IT IS AN ILL WIND.' 

JOHN SMITH woa out of work, traJe wae 
etack, Inboiir was plentiful ; and Id the 
dreary yellow November days no one in London 
wanted to employ fresh hands, errand boys were 
at n discount. 

Poor Johnny, he did not know what to do, 
when the morning davtued one day towards 
the end of the month ; ' aa black oa black 
<K)uld be,' aa Mra. Brown, the baker's wife. 

It waa in fact a yellow London November fog 
— night made dismal, and it seemed as if another 
day of disappointment for Johnny liad come, 
for if he could not get a job on a line day, no 
one would emjJoy him when they could not see 
an arm's lengdi before them. 

Suddenly he remembered the link-hoys, and 
an idea came. ' It's an ill wind,' thought he, 
and away he went. 

It was indeed a harvest-dny for Johnny ; the 
fog deepened, and grew thicker aa the day went 
on, and the lad, who knew every tuniiug and 
-court, was able to guide many a passenger in tlic 
right direction, thankful enough to give hiui a 
t'opper or two when he had steered them clear of 
the horses' heads and carriage wheels. 

Cheapside and Sl Paul's Churchyard were in 
glonm like midnight, gas a light every where ; hut 
gas waa of no use at all, and only ghjnmcred 
licre and there like dim yellow Klix'akB; and even 
the electric light failed to pici'ce the midnight 
gloom that had settled on the crowded city 
way. 

Poor Johnny was aa brisk aa brisk could be, 
.and when one link had burned out he ran off and 
jiivcated D. few of his well-earned coppers in 
another. 

Sure enough, it's an ill wind that blows no one 
any goml. The nasty yellow fog that got down 
jicople's ihroata and nearly choked them bvought 
n capital day's wage to Johnny, sent him home 
with throe shillings in hia pocket, and auch a 
smiling, happy face, that next day he got a 
situation — juBt the one he wanted. People were 
ready enough to engage a lad who aeemed ao 
smiling and cheerful. 



BIBLE WOBDS. 



THIS word was often used for anxiety, and 
is ao mtended in 6t. Matt. vi. 34: 'Tab 
no thought for the morrow,' ' Do not be ovw. 
anxious.' 

Bacon writes of one Harris, an aldemian (J 

London, that he 'was put in trouble, and duj 

with thought and anguish before hii buuu^i 

came to an end.' And Shakespeare too: 

' If he love Ciesar, all that he can do 

Is to himself take thought, and die for Cxsu.' 



THE VALUE OF A FABTHING. 

IN 1834, on Sunday, October ii, the uuu- 
veraary of the Simday School there, a 
collection was made at Copt Hall, a village in 
Essex, and & little boy seven years old hroa^U 
a rather heavy hag and placed on the plate. 

Examining its contents afterwards, the cd- 
lectora found it contained two himdred mJ 
eighty. five farthings, or five shillings and 
elevenpouce fartliing. Further inquiry ahowed 
that the lad waa ofFcn employed on eiraodt for 
Ilia mother, and was allowed to keep all tbe 
farthings he received in change. These he liid 
carefully treasured up for the Sunday School, at 
whicli it may be guessed he was a happy and 
regular attendant It was a singular ustimoiij 
to tlie value of ' littles.' 



'Ti3 easy to fall into a trap, but hard to get 

out again. 



AN ENEMY TURNED INTO A 
FHIEND. 
fl the year loC7, a poor Protestant 
in the Low Countries, as HoUflod 
was then termed, waa condenme-l 
to lienth for his religious ojunions. 
Dick \\'illemzoon made hie ti- 
s, and fled for his life; pnrsnetL 
rever, by one of the officers of 

i. frozen lake lay in front, and it 
just that period when the vt 
becomes unsafe ; hut he ventured on, and though 
it cracked and shook beneath his at«pa, he pnsfcd 
fonvnrd aa he thought of the terrible death iba: 
would be his, if he were taken. 

So he ran over the unsafe ice, till at last bi^ 
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feet stood on the firm shore beyond ; then a cry 
of terror startled him, he looked hack and saw 
the officer sink through the rotten ice, and 
heard the plmige as the dark waters closed over 
him. 

No one was near; he might leave the man 
to perish, and none would be ever the wiser: 
bat Dick was a Christian, and had been taught 
better. 

He went back over the ice, step by step, till 
he could succour the drowning man, and at the 
risk of his own life succeeded in rescuing his 
pursuer, and together they reached a place of 
safety. 

His heroism deserved reward, and we are 
not surprised that he escaped the doom intended 
for him, and that the officer became his friend 
for life. 



TBTJE WOBTH. 

WHAT signifies a man's trade?* said 
the King, George III., to one who 
spoke of a 'mean' trade. 'A man of any 
honest trade may make himself respectable if he 
will' 



EVY'S LESSON. 

iVY MAITLAND was a little 
spoilt girl, who was allowed to 
have too much her own way, 
and who was a tyrant over the 
whole household, from father and 
mother down to the dogs and 
cats, who fled from her in dismay 
whenever they saw her coming. 
Like most spoilt children, she was 
a pretty Httle thing, and would 
have been most lovable if she had 
not been wilful and selfish too. 
Her father lived in a large and handsome 
house, with gardens, and flowers, and terraces, 
where there was everything to please the eye, 
and give one pleasure. There were carriages 
too, and Evy very often went for rides with 
nurse; but being an only little girl she was 
fifwiled, and needed correcting very sadly, and 
correction came in a very odd way, when least 
expected, and from a very strange teacher. 
It was a lovely day in June ; the birds were 




smging as if to render thanks to Him who 
sends the bright sunshine and the brilliant 
flowers. Evy had been allowed to nm in the 
garden and gather some flowers for nurse, and 
Fido, her pet, was with her. Fido was a little 
doggie, and, like his mistress, much spoiled. 
Still, he was a pretty little fellow, with his velvet 
collar and tassel, and thought a good deal of 
himself, I can assure you. 

Evy's good old nurse always accompanied her 
in her walks, because her father had large 
grounds, and Evy might lose herself, 

'Miss Evy, dear, come this way, and we 
shall be able to ask the gardener if he has 
any spare flowers that will do for us. Come 
along.* 

' No, not that way ; I want to go here,' and 
she turned to go down a path with shrubs over- 
hanging both sides. 

' Come with me first, dear, and then we can 
go back that way. Besides, you have nearly 
enough flowers now, your basket's full.' 

'No, I won't!' said the wilful child; and nurse 
could see she would try to get her own way, 
which was naughty ; so nurse, without speaking, 
walked away from her. 

Evy stood still for a moment, the good and 
the evil battling within that little heart, and 
then she turned to look after nurse, when oh ! 
dreadful sight ! there was a large beetle on her 
shoulder, and she could not possibly reach it. 
She fancied she could hear the black thing say,. 
* You naughty child, what was it you said? " I 
won't ? *' now I shall bite you.' 

At least, that is what poor Evy thought 
as she stood there trembling, and Fido looking 
up at her without understanding her trouble. 

Evy was too frightened to scream; she 
trembled very much, and the tears were just 
beginning to come, when happily nurse returned 
to her wayward charge, and in her terror little 
Evy clung to her, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

* Oh I nurse, nurse, do take it away I I w^ill 
never be naughty so again ! I will not, in- 
deed.' And nurse had to soothe her for some 
time before the tearful face regained its wonted 
looks. 

There are a good many little Evy's. We 
will hope that as they read of her they will learn 
the same lesson. 
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DOWN by the sea, lu the twilight cool, 
She stands in the evening light ; 
Her father's boafs expected home 
In harbour before the night. 

She shades her eyes from the setting sun, 

And, gazing round and far, 
Oh I when will his good boat apj^ar, 

Safe o'er the harbour bar I 

Her brave old father, loved so well. 

For he's her only stay ; 
Brother and lover lie beneath 

The ocean's stonny way. 

But now she sees a sail appear, 

And then another one : 
The fleet is coming into sight, 

Lit by the setting sun. 

And now her eye descries his boat — 

She'll see him by -and -by ; 
But surely something's wTong aboard ? 

The flag's just half-mast high I 

With beating heart and eager haste 

Down to tlie pier she flies ; 
* Oh I do you see the good Jane Anne, 

My father's boat?' she cries. 



Alas ! too well they all had seen. 
Her friends and neighbours kind ; 

For now the fleet draws near at hand, 
A landing-place to find. 

The staunch old boat across the bar 

Comes slowly on apace, 
And stricken men now tell their tale. 

Tears streaming down each face. 

The brave old sailor lies at rest, 

Down 'neath the silent wave : 
The ocean moans his funeral dirge. 

The seaweeds round his gmve. 

* Wild Tom * fell overboard, and he 

Leaped after him, to save ; 
And for that man's bad, worthless life. 

His precious life he gave. 

And is there not another * One ' 

For sinners such as we, — 
Left His bright home, and came to earth. 

And died upon the tree ? 

Oh I what a debt of gratitude 

We owe to Him above, 
W^ho gave His life, His precious life. 

In Love — pure, perfect. Love. 

Joanna McKeas. 



THE STORY OP NUNNIA. 




N Georgia, on Moimt Caucasus, there 
is a tribe of people living who were 
anciently called Iberians. 

In the fourth century they were 
at war with a neighbouring people, 
among whom Christianity was just 
becoming known, and in one of their 
successful battles they took captive a 
Christian maiden, and sold her into 
slavery. 
Poor little maiden I many sad tears were shed 
by her ; but she took all her troubles to her dear 
Saviour, and in Him she foimd comfort and 
strength to perform willingly all, and more than 
all, that was required of her. 

One day it hap])ened that, according to the 
custom of the coimtry, a sick child was being 
carried about from door to door, in the hojie 



that some one woiUd suggest a successful remedy 
and cure for its ailment 

It hapi^ened that Nunnia w^as standing near. 
She was only a slave, but they thought perbap 
in her country a remedy might be known ; the} 
would ask her. 

She answered that she was only a poor girl, 
and knew not how to advise them ; * but,' ^he 
added with a beautiful smile, ' I can direct you 
10 One Who is able, not onlv to restore the chill 
to health, but Who has more than ouce re- 
covered the dead to life.' 

They implored her to fetch Him. 

The maiden retired to kneel in prayer to tLe 
dear Lord Jesus ; and, returning with the jo>^uI 
assurance in her heart that He had heard her 
petition, behold, the child o{>ened its eyes, smiled, 
and got better from that time. 
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The rejwrt of this soon spread through the 
country and reached the ears of the queen, who, 
not long after falling sick herself, thought at 
once of the little slave, and determined to visit 
her. 

The little captive maiden was greatly touched 
<it seeing her, and prayed again that God would 
hear her petition, and grant the queen health. 

The queen, returning home, recovered slowly ; 
and Miraus the king was so overjoyed, that he 
proposed to send very rich and costly presents to 
her who was thought to have performed so great 
a miracle. His wife assured him, however, that 
this ^vould be unwelcome to the mysterious child, 
who despised all wealth and fame, and only 
desired for reward that they should worship the 
one true God with her. The king was astonished, 
bnt did nothing, and the impression soon ap- 
I)eared to fade from his mind and memory. 

Not long afterwards, however, the king hap- 
[)ened to lose himself in a forest, and, while 
{Separated from his courtiers, a dense fog arose 
which served to entangle him still more until he 
became weary and faint, and despaired of escape 
from the maze of thickets that held him prisoner. 
It was then he i*emembered the Christian 
Nunnia, who had said that there was no limit 
to the power of her invisible King and God, 
Who, though His throne was on high, yet was 
]ire8ent everywherc with those who sought Him ; 
and, as the thought rose up, he bent his knees 
in the forest glade, and prayed to the unknown 
Deity : ' O Thou Whom the stranger calls her 
God I Jesus, if Thou art, and art almighty, 
oh, show it now, and recover me from this 
danger and perplexity I If Thou wilt open for 
nie escaj)e, mv heart, my life, my all shall he 
Tiiine; 

The king roused to action by the effort of 
praying renewed his efforts; and the mists 
clearing away, he was rejoiced after a short time 
to recognise where he was ; and he reached home 
in safety without further adventure. 

Deeply affected, he related what had befallen 
him to his queen, and they no longer doubted 
tliat the God of the little Christian slave was 
the true and living God, Who had showTi Him- 
self to be their protector too. 

They rightly thought that Nunnia herself 
shoidd hear what things had conic to pass. And 
from that time the royal pair might be often seen, 



like teachable children, sitting with and leaniing 
from the lowly slave ; and she was rejoiced to 
tell them all she knew of her loving Saviour and 
His wonderful life and death. 

Then happened a still more strange and 
wondrous thing. Both king and queen thought 
they could confer no greater benefit on their 
subjects than to proclaim to them tliat God 
whom they themselves believed. So the king 
preached to the men, and the queen to the 
women and children ; and thus was Christianity 
first embraced among the Iberians of the fourth 
century. Krummacher. 



OUB DUMB TEACHEBS. 

SOCRATES. 

SOCRATES is a very learned fellow, deeply 
versed in the world of nature. * Of course 
he is I' says the reader of these lines. * Of course 
he is ! He is that celebrated one of all the old 
Philosophers that we have to grind up at school ; 
the friend of Xenophon, the wisest of his time 
and age, the martyr of his country.' 

Stop, stop, stop, my young friend ; not so fast, 
if you please. We have no notion of taking 
you back to ancient Greece, though it is a 
capital thing for us all to read the histories of 
those kingdoms dead and gone. My Socrates 
is a very different object of admiration. JM}*- 
Socrates is a goose ! Compared with yours. . . 

A goose ? 

^Vhy, yes, a goose ; and a very funny, learned, 
clever fellow he is, I can assure you. But you 
shall judge. 

Soc lives at a big house on the top of a liill. 
The children are very fond of him, and he of 
them. Very often in the summer their fatlier 
takes them out in a boat, and although the 
water is about a quarter to half a mile from the 
house, Soc follows them down the hill, waddling 
as fast as he can after them, and when the boat 
is reached, bounce he goes into the water, and a 3 
they row he paddles away in their wa1:c, evi- 
dently delighted to be of the party. 

If they land anywhere for a stroll, Soc lands 
too, and amuses himself in the most friendly 
way, turning his head knowingly from side to 
side, and making little sounds of pleasure, such 
as only a goose can make. 

He has lately taken it into his head that the 
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Tesponsibility of protecting his master's premises One morning tlie gardener and one of the 

devolves oa him ; but his experience is not yet workmen abont the place had orders to go on 

sufficient to teach him to knovr friends from the top of the house, and to clear leaves anJ 

enemies on saepicious occauons. rabbish out of the gutters. Both the men vat 
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well knotrn to SocratCB, and generally good 
friends i\-itli him, Aa soon, however, as they 
began to place a ladder against the honBe he 
Sew at them, and refused to aUow the work to 
go on. When they went away to aak how they 
sbonld pnxeed he ceaeed his attacks, but kept 
watch over the ladder, talking to himself all the 
time in a low voice. 



On the men again approaching the ladder he 
again made ready for battle, and had to be 
coaxed by one of the children going out and 
petting him, and explaining the matter to him. 
His suspicions, however, were not even then 
entirely removed, and he kept a watchful eye on 
the workmen, nntil the ladder was taken right 
away- H. 



MIXED FIOELES. 

[Continaed from page 116.) 
CHAPTER IX. — A PBIHCE IN DISGUISE. 

ORE good-tempered than uanal 

next morning, nurse was easUy 

persuaded by Bryda that the 

viUage would I>e quite the nicest 

direction for a walk. She wanted 

to see that nice old Roger again, 
and perhaps tliey might even meet IJeppo. She 
hegged a roll left from brenkfast, ami put it, 
wrapped in a sheet of old copy-book, with some 
pennies, in her pocket 




The blacksmith was in his forge, and had 
some very important news for nurse, and Roger 
was outside his door, busily weaving the cane 
seat of a chair he had made, for he was a Jack- 
of- two -trades, if not of all trades, and made 
chairs from beginning to end. 

' Good morning, Roger,' said Bryda, as she 

' Good morning, mispy. A good morning it 
is, though not like yesterday. That was a sort 
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o' wedding day, with tlie world iu a ^reen diCES 
covered witli jewels mode of Jewdrops, while the 
liirde sang a hymn, and the great gold sun came 
in his best blue dress to marry Iter,' answered 
the i)oetica! Roger. 

' And to-day, Roger ? ■\Vhnt's that like ? ' 

' Ah ! to-day's a good honest workin' day, 
missy, roade for the busy bees and all the Lord's 
work in' folk.' 

' Cats aren't working folk,' said Bryda, strokiiig 
Roger's sleek Tabby. 

' Maybe cats' work is to keep lone folks 
company, missy,' said the DiBguiaed Prince, for 
as such his little friend always thought of him. 

'Shall you have cata in your palace?' she 

' That'll be as the King pleases, missy. I do 
hope so, for I be main fond o' cats.' 
' Is Tabby very old ? she's very Inzy.' 
' I don't rightly know how old she is. You 
see, missy, nigh on two years ago my house-eat 
died. Well, I suppose the village cats told each 
other when they met on the house-tops nt night. 



eauer to know what God Almighty's lnit« 
mean than what men mean, for all we uiU X\x 
brutea dumb. Tell me all about it they did, mli- 
bin' against me and purrin', how the nlIl^<t«^ -S 
one had goue away, and the mistress of Aiuitln 
was dead, and how one was a real good moiurr. 
and another was that honest he'd rather eUive 
than steal. 

' Well, the long and short of it is, missy, I ('vk 
Mrs. Tabby for a month on trial, to see if ;kl 
make a good housekeeper. An' we suiteJ. cb^ 
and I, and she's never given me warning yet, ii<r 
I her, so I don't think we'll part company lil! 
I go home.' 

' When are you going, Roger ? ' asked Bryiii. 
She could not help puzzling a good deal ovtr 
this story of the old man's, abutit hii^ palace boue: 
but he spoke so simply and naturally that fit 
could not doubt that he spoke the trutli. 

' I don't rightly know," he answered sloivly: 
' I'm thinking when it's ready they'll letmc fcuc". 
But I'd be mnin glad to stay a little longer n.v... 
Miss Brida, for all I've often wearied to be tkit. 
Shall I show you why '?' 

' Please do.' 

The old carpenter got up and opencil n Ad"'. 
opposite to that which led to his own Utile roum, 
and there Bryda saw a touching; sight. 

The poor Italian woman was sitting prufij-'J 
up with ])illows in a straight- backed old arm- 
chair, with Bepjwinhernrms. The child twinc'l 
to have grown sleepy after play, or p?rhiips, Itit 
bis comitrymen, he was accustomed to take a nap 
at midday. At all events, he was sleeping, au'i 
the poor sick mother was gently rocking 'b^ 
heavy boy, and singing a soft little Italian craiUe 






Anyhow I never could o]wn my door of a 
morning liiiit there wasn't one cat. or m.nybc 
two and thiyK! cats, applying for the siluntton, 
each one with a first-rate chorncter from his Inst 



' Joy ot thy mother. 
Fall aslrep, oil, iiiy little st 



place.' 

Bryda laughed heartily. 
yon '?' 

' How ? Why, bless you, little Miss, it's often 



How white she looked and how ivearj-l ■'■1'' 
laid her finger on her lip, and looked at the luriy 
black head on her knee. Roger closed llie J>>>'^ 
How did they tell softly, and went back to his sent on tiptoe. 

' I think, missy,' he said, 'it won't !« liii- 
before the Everlasting Anns ai-c ]iut round htr. 
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to soothe her gently to sleep, as she do the little 



un. 



•Is she dtfing, Roger?' asked Bryda, in an 
awe-j^trickeu voice. 

'Ay/ answered tlie carpenter wiping his 
sjicctacles, which had suddenly grown dim. 
* That little black head *11 not long have a mother 
to lean against ; though she'll want for nothing 
as I can get her, and Doctor he sent her full two 
))inta o' stuff, all for nothing. But he shook his 
head, he did, and I know what he means by that 
only too well; he did it to my Liz five-and- 
twenty year ago, come March next' 

l>ryt]a felt very sorrowful. Her own mother 
had gone to India, but then she wrote letters, 
nice long ones, every week. And she would 
come back. But poor Beppo would have no 
letter from his mother if once she went away, as 
she knew Koger's loved wife Liz had done, for 
there was an old gravestone by the old church 
door with that one little word roughly cut upon 
it — ' Liz.' And on it last Sunday she had seen 



the old man lay a bunch of fresh flowers, as he 
passed in to pray. 

* Will you share your riches with her, Roger — 
that money you told me you had stored away ?' 
she asked. 

' My hid treasure, missy ? Ah, that I will I 
There's so much o' that — ah, so much I — that I 
might share it wi' every soul as passed the door 
and be none the worse off mysel*.* 

* You won't want it in your palace, will you ? 
Or is there more of it there? Chests and chests of 
precious things all the palaces in fairy tales have 
in them. But they are only made up,' added 
Bryda, with a little sigh. * That's the worst of 
fairy tales. But your treasures are really true, 
aren't they, Roger?* 

* True when all else is false, missy ; safe when 
all else is lost ; real when all else is a sham.' 

Bryda longed to ask more about this wonder- 
ful wealth of the old man who looked so }X)or. 
He must bo a miser, she thought. 

(To he continued,) 



NATUBE GIVES AND TAKES. 

THE great ocean is in a constant state of into clouds ; and so there is rain on the fields^ 
evaporation. It gives back what it re- dew on the mountains, and greenness and 
ccives, and sends up its waters in mist to gather beauty everywhere. 



IS^EIiLIE'S 

POOR Pussy was homeless^ 
With no kindly friend 
To give her some food, 

Or her wants to attend. 
Her fur was so ragged 

That smooth should have been, 
And stained with the dust, 
It never was clean. 

But Puss knew a comer 

Where she was secure, 
To bask in the sun 

And alwavs feel sure 
Of safety in there : 

Quite hid from the boys, 
Wlio would chase her away 

With shouting and noise. 

Her wee children three 

Were growing so wild, 
She reallv must find 

Some kind loving child, 



KINDNESS. 

Who'd give them a home 
And feed them with carc, 

No need more to j-oani 
About here and there. 

Little Nell was at home 

When Pussy went by 
With three little kits, 

Tails over so high. 
* Here, Puss I come in here — 

Here's a plate of nice mill:, 
'Twull make vour coat soft. 

And shine too like silk.' 

Nellie's mother allowed 

Her to keep the dear cats ; 
. And Puss freed the house 

From mice and from rati. 
Thus, dear little chil(h*eii. 

Learn Idndness to show,. 
And happiness, surely, 

Will follow, we know. 
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A STOBY OF F0T8 AND KETTLES. 
{Concluded from page 107.) 

'HE eliadoWB cast by the after- 

I noon sua grew longer and 

, longer while the tinker and hie 

audience sat etill as mice under 

the old school wall — B^ll as 

mice, except for the voice of the 

man as he related his ' Tinker's 

Story ' to the children. 

' It's many a long year,' said 

he, 'since I can remember 

mnmng about as you do, with a hoop or a ball ; 

and then it was sot in' the country at all, but in 

B dark, emoky, city lane, where in the hot 

summer months there was scarcely air to 

breathe, and in the winter time, the wind 

coming ronnd the baker's shop at the comer, 

was enough to cut you in two. 

' Yet those were happy days, for I had a 
father and mother; and father — he was a car- 
penter — when he could get a day or a. linlf-day 
as a holiday, would take us away up the Gi'oen 
Lanes, Homsey wiiy, or, perhapa, out to the Red 
House at Batteraea — they were alJ fields about 
there tlien ; and, oh I what splendid days they 
were when we ran about tlie country and 
gathered the flowers and grasses, and took great 
btmclies home to make the rooms look nice I 

' Mother sometimes came, I can just remember 
ber. fjhe wna a slight, delicate -looking woraau, 
anything but strong, and so our walks were 
munly done without her; but she used to re- 
joice when we took her home the flowers or 
branches of bloom that we managed to gather. 

' Madge and I used always to see who could 
get the most for niotlicr.' 

' Madge 1 Who was Madge ? ' asked Johnny 
Maze. 

' Madge was Margery, my sister, but I'd 
forgotten I hadn't told you lier name.' 
' Tliat's my name,' said Margery. 
' Ah, well !' continued the tinker, ' those days 
vere all happiness, and looking back I cm 
hardly believe I was that happy little fellow, 
without a care or a pain, or anything to trouble 



'Then why did yon be a tinker?' 
young Bob, with queer expression. 
' Ah, I'm coming to that, young sir 






yon think it's all fnn to be a tinte like me, or 
you may find out your mistake. 

' Mother, ehe kept up as long as she could ; she 
was in a decline, liey said ; but she had never 
done working for us, and I take it that killed 
her, — that and father.' 

' Why, what did he do ? ' asked one, aoflly. 

'Why, he was a carpenter, and workedinu large 
shed with a lot of others. One day, some care- 
less fellow, in dinner-time, droppsd a match 
after lighting his pipe, and left it among mm 
shavings, and before anj'thing wa« known of it 
the place was a-blaze. Father was taking a nap 
under the bench, and no one knew it ; only after 
searching for him everywhere else did tky 
think of the shop, and then they broke in 
through the flames- and dragged him ont, 
insensible and much burnt ; but the worst vru, 
the flames had taken away his sight, and Mm 
he had been three days in hospital mother kner 
that he was blind — he would never see any of m 

' That killed her, she never held up her bead 
after that; and six months afterwards the p»rA 
gave her a grave in the cemetery not far away. 

' I was only a lad then, but I had to be father. 
and mother, and brother too, for Madge uru 
delicate at the cheat, just like her mother, aii'l 
bard fare, and few comforts, didii't improve be; 
condition. 

'So just at the age when other boys are 
thinking of tope, and warbles, and hooiis, I JuJ 
to think how I was to earn euongh (o keep 
three of ua from starving. 

' Many's the day I have taken poor father and 
his chair to the comer of the steps at the Wei 
End, where he used to sit all day, not so much lo 
beg as to get good fresh air, and give him some- 
thing to do and think about, else he'd uiop; rt 
a corner if left at home ; and tben, having .■wi 
him safe in his place, I've gone off to n'ork, 
sometimes at this, sometimes at that, but alwan. 
somehow, in the tinman's trade. No one woiiM 
take me 'prentice, and so I was hardly ever ibk 
to keep a situation long; but one time and 
another I picked up a little knowledge, and W 
keeping my eyes open, and my mouth ehnr, 
learnt sufficient to set op on my own account 

' I need not tell you all we have had to eaff^r. 
or how at last I got to be really a tinker: lul 
you'll see it is not all profit, or I should a<A l< 
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here now, with only a shop on wheels, instead 
of a flourishing business in some town. 

' But then, youngsters, there's the old father 
nnd Madge. She's a woman now ; yes ! she's 
growTi up, and takes care of him ; and we two 
have never forgotten what, perhaps, some of 
you don't always remember — how much you 
owe to your parents, and how you can never 
do enough for them. Every Saturday, when I 
can't get home to them, I send her as much ad 
ever I can of my week's money, and Madge 
saves all she can of it, and does my banking 
for me. 

'Just think of a tinker having a bank ! And 
then there's one thing about my bank, I- never 
take any money out of it I always, every week, 
earn enough to buy me food and lodging, or else 
I starve.' 

'Do y6u ever go hungry?* asked little Madge, 
very timidly. 

His eyes were answer enough, and told as 
]>Iainly as possible that he had had no breakfast. 
This was why the first slice of bread came across 
the road presently in Madge's apron, and was 
followed soon after by Mrs. Jansen's hunch of 
bread and cheese. 

The Sim was setting when the tinker's story 
was done, and he asked the lads again, ' Well, 
Johnny, how now, you and your friend, would 
Ton still like to be a tinker, really ? * 

• rU wait,' said Bob. 

' No ! it seems too hard ;' cried Jack, * but I'll 
be a soldier, and then I shall wear a red coat 
and have nothing to do.' 

* I don't know so much about that, but vou 
may believe a tinker when he says there are 
easier things than making a fortune by mending 
pots and kettles.' Xav. 




lOIWSPAFERS. 

E are indebted to Queen Eliza- 
beth and Lord Burleigh for 
the first printed newspaper, 
which was entitled the j&rt<7?/« A 
MtTCwrie, The earliest num- 
ber is still in the British Museum Library, and 
bears the date of July 23, 1588. 

During the civil wai*s periodical papers were 
extensively circulated, and were edited by men 
of great ability. 



In the reign of Queen Anne there was but one 
daily paper, the Laihj Courant The first pro- 
vincial journal in England was the Orange 
Postman, started in 170G. 

The earliest Scottish newspaper appeared under 
the patronage of Cromwell, in 1652. 

But what a stride has been taken since those 
days in tlie production and distribution of news- 
papers, when we think that at the present day 
there are a dozen or more published daily in the 
City of London alone, and that the machines by 
which these are printed can throw off 20,000 
impressions an hour with ease! 

Could Laurence Coster, the old Dutch Beadle, 
cutting his bite of beech bark into letter-shapes, 
or Jolm Gutenberg of Mayence, secretly working 
his first ponderous machine for printing, look; 
across the five hmidred years tliat are gone, 
and see what is done in the way of producing 
books now, they would scarce believe their own 
eyes. 

Could William Caxton, the Father of English 
Printing, who set up his press in the precincts 
of Westminster Abbey in the last years of the 
fifteenth century, could he see the advance that 
has been made since he wrought at his slow 
screw-press, he would be unable to grasp all the 
growth and spread of books and literature, 
which spring from his first labours as the 
pioneer in this region of art 

And the one thing that has wrought the magic 
change is the invention of the steam -printing 
press, which, from the day when it was adopted 
in the Times printing-ofiice in the early years of 
this century, has been subjected to continual ini- 
provemente, until, from 5000 to 10,000, it has 
reached 20,000 an hour. Of course it is impos- 
sible to *lay on' such a large number in this 
time, but by a most ingenious invention the 
machine feeds itself from a huge reel containing 
two or three miles of paper. A boy can ' lay on ' 
about 1000 sheets of white paper in the hour, 
and another takes them off filled with reading 
from top to bottom. Both have to be attentive 
and patient while at work. 

The Times newspaper contains usually seventy- 
two columns — 17,500 lines — made up of over a 
million pieces of type, of w^hich more than one 
half is often written and corrected after seven 
in the evening, to be sold everywhere the next 
moniing. 
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Coald the firet inventors of printing come City of London alone ; and, instead of the sk"" 
among ub now, they vonld find more than six procesB of copying out an author's work in 
hundred steam -printing presses at work in the manuscript, which they would recollect. l>'^ 
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would Bee iiimdred> of copies of the eame book, 
all printed and bound alike, every one with tb« 
same pictnres, down to the Binalleet details — 
facsimiles of one another, being issoed from one 
(varebonse in a nngle day. 
But the greatest trinmph of printing is to be 



found in the reprodocCion of the Bible, for by 
this traly noble art the Scripturea, instead of 
being copied slowly by hand, have been printed 
in every langaage and dialect of the world, and 
miDions of copies of the Word of God have been 
distributed over the world. 



A is young Alphy, 

A fearless young Turk ; 
Yet often in see-saw 
Perils may lork. 



ABC SAW. 

(SEB-SAW). 



Carrie, is looking 
To see it's all fair; 
Yet scarcely contented 
To think she's not there. 



..;\.«- 




1 is a baby 
Without any shoes ; 
When he tonchee the ground 
His balance he'll lose. 



Babies all three. 
Brimful of glee. 
Between yon and me, 
The game's ABC. 



UIXED PICKLES 
( Continued /rom fogt 137.) 



"Vy OGEE, are all the King's sons aa rich as 
JC\i you are ? and his daughters ? or are you 
the eldest?' 

' There's enough for all alike, missy. No one's 
too rich or too poor in our Father's house. But 
our Elder Brother, misay, there's none like Him — 
none. The only wonder is as He isn't ashamed 
of His sisters and brothers, so far as He is above 
them, and so much greater than ever smce His 
work was finished.' 



' Oh, ilo tell me about Him ! Oh, nurse ! 
don't go on yet, please!' implored Bryda, as 
nurse came up the tittle garden-path with hasty 
step. 

Bnt nurse would not stay. She always said 
she ' couldn't abide that old Methody carpenter ;' 
and tlic real reason of her dislike was that once 
before, when she had brought Bryda to stay with 
the grannies, old Roger had said something she 
did not care to hear, bec.iuse she had helped to 
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spread a cruel mischief-making story about the 
village. 

iSo Bryda left her roll and her pence with 
Eoger, and went on witli nurse. 

liryda had not seen the last of Beppo for that 
day. There was a private walk throngh the 
groande, which led to the church. The grannies 
could not walk bo far, and the old carriage 
always came to take them to church. But this 
afternoon, as Bryda was wandering in the 
garden, it struck her that alio would !ike to take 
some flowers and put tlicm on the grave of 
Boger's dear Lie. It would please the old man 
to see them there. 

Bryda, of course, had 
never seen Liz. 

' But I know exactly 
what she waa like,' she told 
heraelf. ' She was not very 
tall, hut just nice ; and site 
had violet eyes and long 
black lashes, nnd pretty 
rosy cheeks — not too red, 
but piuk hke a peacb. Oh, 
I know she was nice '. And 
she always wore a brown 
gown and a red handker- 
chief crossed on her chest. 
And I don't wonder Kogcr 
loved her. I should too, for 
she always spoke gently, 
not like mii-se.' 

So Bryda grew quite 
fond of the Liz she had 
tlnta invented while she 
gathered her flowers. 

' I wonder what flower Liz wns like? Cousin 
Salome says we ought all to he like flowers in 
God'a garden. If we are, I'd rather be Hke some 
flowers tlian others. Here is a tall orange lily. 
Oh, you great, showy thing I how stiff and 
proud you are ! And I tell yon you're not so 
ver;/ pretty after all,' said Bryda, severely. 

The orange lily did not seem to mind in the 
least, but stood up just as proudly os ever. 

' You poppies, red and white,' went on Bryda, 
' you have much nicer manners : you're like 
ladies who are polite os well, nnd say nicely, 
" How do you do, Mr. Jones ? Will you sell ine 
Bonie eliickena, please?" Yon yellow flowera — 
I don't know your name — you're very nice till 



one comes close, and then yon smell horrid. I 
think you are like people who are verj- polite to 
strangers, but are nasty and cross at home, sad 
slap when they play games.' 

' You, dear roses,' she went on, talking to all 
the flowers in turn, ' yon are really too lovely I 
But I mustn't put you on Liz's grave, becauss 
the grannies don't like you gathered ; yon are 
like beautifol ladies in pictures, who get jiretbff 
and iirettier if you go on looking at them. 

' Here are pansies — heart'a-ease, nnrsc calU 
them. That is the right flower for Liz I She 
was BO gentle, and gooti, and kind, that she 
made every one happy. If 
you fell down and were 
hurt, or if you had that 
horrid ache all over, tlist 
comes of being naughty or 
unhappy, and you told Lii, 
she would make yon ill 
right in no time. She shall 
have heart's - ease on her 
grave and nothing else, ei- 
cept a little mignonette, f'.q- 
that is quiet and sweet like 

So Bryda twisted up a 
pretty wi'eath of hean's- 
caae and mignonette, lo 
take to tl» grave of llis 
Liz, whose looks and cha- 
raeter vou see she liad in- 
vented for herself, for yon 
know if the carpenter vti 
really a prince in di^nise, 
of course his wife and 
daughter were princesses, Bryda would late 
the first ]>OHsible chance of arcing old Rn^ 
more about his Brother and about the itilore. 
and if he would not be sorry that Liz woM 
never go there with him. Meanwhile she set <S 
down the pretty shrubbery walk with her simplf 
little wreath to lay on the princess's grare. 

* No one would call her Princess Liz. I ^f 
pose she was Princess Elizabeth,' she said B 
herself. {To bt eontiimed.) 



IinrOCENCE. 

Inkocexce is like polished annonr — it adwDJ 
even whikj it protects. 
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ONLY A HAIiPPBNNYl 

>E was but a crossing-sweeper, poor 
fellow I Who could be expected to 
take notice of him? No coat or 
hat, a few tattered garments, nnd a 
wretched, half- worn broom — these 
were all his worldly possessions. 
Yet, that quiet Sunday evening, 
wlien none were thinking of him, a figure crept 
softly up to the open church door, and from the 
dark shadow outside peered in at the laieeling 
worshippers. What was it ? Curiosity ? awe ? 
devotion? fear? 

A mixture of all, perhaps ; and yet it was a 
halfpenny did it — only a halfpenny I 

The curate of St. Mark's had passed his 
crossing the day before, and had spoken to him. 
' Will you come to our school, lad, if I give 
you a ticket ? What ? no clothes ? Never mind, 
perhaps we may find a way out of that difficulty 
if you come, and we'll try and teach you what 
is right and good. Think it over, and come.' 

And as he reached the pavement a halfpenny 
dropped into the boy's hand. IIo knew the 
gentleman, he vras carate at St. Mark's. 

This Simday evening he has a look at them 

through the open door. Next Sunday — who 

knows ? — he may find his way to school. One 

kind word has done its work already, and a half- 

penny — only a halfpenny is not much, but it 

may work wonders if God blesses it. And 

about that crossing-sweeper ; who lvno\vs ? His 

was a hard lot, though a common story enough. 

Almost before he knew the meaning of those 

loving words, father or mother, the lad was a 

waif and a stray at ten years old, with all the 

battle of life before him, and not one friend to 

watch over him. Yes I stay, Sammy had one 

Friend, who never fails to know and to see. God 

was watcbing over him, though he Ivnew it not. 

A loving Father it was who ordered it that the 

curate should pass Sam's way, and sow the 

]iti\e &Q^ which was to bear fruit. 

Sam stood at the half-open door, and peeped 
in; there was an air of comfort in the well- 
lighted church that was tempting enough, but 
he dared not go in. 

' Fancy/ thought he, ' what the grand folks 
would say to me if they saw me, the crossing- 
xjy, walking into their church with bare feet 
md a broom I' But though he did not go in, he 



stayed there outside to listen, and listen he did ; 
he could hear some of the prayers, though he did 
not understand them ; he liked the organ and the 
sound of many voices in the beautiful hymn, 
though it was the music and not the words 
that reached his heart; and then the curate's 
clear voice — ^very sharp and clear — came down 
the vaulted church, and Sam felt drawn in a 
mysterious way which he could not explain, but 
which clearly moved him, towards that young 
man, who could be so grand and clever amongst 
the rich people, and yet had a thought and a 
halfpenny to spare for him. 

Monday afternoon, at the gld crossing, the 
curate passed again; this time he nodded. 
* W^ell, lad, coming to school ? I hope so.' An- 
other nod — no halfpenny. He was not going 
to bribe the boy. 

Wednesday morning he came that way nprain, 
this time a friend with him. Sam got ohly a 
nod, he was evidently busy. 

Thursday, no curate came, and Sam missed 
him. There was a want somewhere. That 
night as he lay on his rough bed of straw and 
counted his little hoard of coppers, put away in 
a chink in the floor, Sam was counting the cost 
of an important step — becoming a scholar in St. 
Mark's Sunday School, and the necessary pur- 
chase of a pair of boots to that end. 

Friday came, and he could not rest. The 
crossing for once was neglected, and Sam 
marched along in the direction of St. Mark's, 
with his broom over his shoulder, a thoughtful 
expression on liis pinched face, and an eager 
longing to see the curate. 

Once again he peeped in at the open door, this 
time of an empty church. No ; a woman was 
there, busy (it work dusting the cushions and 
chairs. 

Sam plucked up courage to enter. Mrs. 
Meekin looked up from her work and saw him. 
'What is it, lad? Are you looking for the 
clergyman ? ' 

' I want to see the gentleman who preached 
last Sunday,' timidly answered he. 

* I can't tell when he may be down here. 
You'd better go to the schools and find him 
there,' she replied. * You go and ask for the 
curate, and * 

'Who wants me?* said a quiet voice behind 
them. {To he continued,) 
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Was it Curioaity, or Fear ? 
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Oin.T A HALFFEHNYI 

ICoatinutd fnm page 136.) 

pKERE was no mietakiDg tlte 

voice, aod they iiirned, quite 

}\ startled, to see the curate hiniBeir. 

'Why, it's my young friend 

. in the street! Yoh want me? 

> Well, come niong,' and be led 

the way into the vestry, and 

tened to Sam's stammering story, 

! said how he would like to come to 

>1 to learn, bnt had no money to 

scarcely enough to buy a pair of 

t>oots to make him decent as to bis feet 

The clergyman heard him to the end, the glad 

look on his face deepening as the boy went on, 

' You have done well, my boy ; better than 
I should have thought God helps those who 
do their best to help themselves, and we must 
try and copy Him in His dealings. Yon have 
given me much to think of, hnt you may come,' 
he added, as he wrote something on a piece of 
paper ; ' you rosy come to me to-night to this 
address, and tlien I'll tell you what I have 
managed about the school.' 

Sammy's heart was very light as he trudged 
along after dark to his appointment; he felt 
quite important, and all day long at the croasing 
he had been constantly feeling in hia poor old 
waistcoat-pocket if tlte piece of i>aper was quite 
safe. 

He was evidently expected at the curate's 
lodgings. An elderly woman, with a pleasant 
motherly look on her face, opened the door. t>he 
knew who he wanted before he spoke. ' Come 
in,' she said ; and, leaving his broom outside 
against the area -railings, it eeemed to gam as 
he step[>ed over the threshold as if he tvere 
leaving his old life behind him. It was so, the 
crossing and the broom went together; hence- 
forth he was to touch neither again. 



The next morning's sun rose bright and clear 
over the cnim, blue waters of the Solent, and the 
wooded heights of the Hanipaiiire Coast The 
sea wns as still as a mill-pond, its snrface dotted 
over with the sails of the yachts that spread 
their white wings like gulls in every direction. 

On tlie per at Ityde, in the Isle of Wight, sat 



a lad in Bailor oostnme, and every now and 
again he got np and paced to and fro witb an im- 
patient air, eagerly scanning the opposite cout 
and the movements of a yacht in the distance. 

' I wish they would come,' he said to himKlL 
' How late they are I and the Gasetie seems la 
lazy as the rest' Presently he woe joined b\ i 
lady and two bright- looking girls. ' No elgni 
of them yet, mother! What can have li«p> 
them?' 

' We cannot telt Arthur, dear, Yoor fsthrr 
was not certain what he would have to do nbn 
be was suddenly called to London, but his letter 
tells OB all ie well, and that we may expect turn 
to-day, BO you must curb your impatience fur 
awhile.' (To be eoiUiiiati.) 



MIXED FICELE8. 

ICoHtinued fnm page 136.) 

CHAP, X, — BErro's feikkd. 
WAY went Miss Brvila. nilli 
her head full of Liz anJ lur 
charms, the flowers iu her hwJ, 
to the churchyard. 

It waa peaceful there in tl» 
quiet September sunabine. and 
/ to think that the dead pvcjJi 
could not see how pretty their quiet resting- 
place looked. It was a lai^ churchyard, inch 
some old vaults, and white crosses over nemr 
graves; indeed, many generalionB of old acd 
young were asleep there. It was a city of twi. 
with the gray old church for its temple m ibc 
middle; and its stteeta vrere mossy pathf. u 
unlike as possible to the great, nusy, mik^ 
streets of the big towns of the living. 

Bryda put her green wreath with its purple 
and yellow stars on the humble grave, wtew 
there was no grand inscription like that to ^ir 
Jocelj-n de Wraymont close by, with all lii* 
virtacs in capital letters after his name; ^^t 
only that one word 'Liz.' 

'Then site went and tried the door or i^>^ 
old church. It was open; the vicar wv 
allowed the building to be closed, unless tiitit 
waB some urgent reason, bo that any ok "^ 
wanted to think or to pray qniedy might coix 
in there. At first the village people tlwii.ihi 
this an odd idea, but afl«r a Uttle time, ^ 
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one and then another found out this qniet refuge 
and slipped in. There was always service 
morning and evening for those who could spare 
time to attend; and though the worshippers 
were alwajrs few, yet, as the vicar said, * they 
coiild pray for everybody, and the Father was so 
gracious, that if only two or three were met 
together it would please Him.' 

When Bryda went in there was nobody in the 
building but an old man, who had just risen and 
was going out on tip-toe, with the sunshine from 
a painted window on his bent, white head. 
Bryda felt sorry for him, he seemed so old and 
feeble ; she would have been still more sorry had 
she known that it was the evil doing of his two 
sons, and even of his daughter, for he was Moll 
Dawson's old father, that made him look old 
and bent before his time ; sounds of quarrelling 
were so often heard from the imcomfortable cot- 
tage he called home, that he often escaped to the 
quiet church. There he would sit by the hour, 
sometimes with tears rolling slowly down his 
furrowed cheeks, and then go home very weary, 
for when we are young we are not much the 
worse for ' a good cry,' but old people's tears are 
few and bitter. 

Bryda watched this old man go out, and then 
stood still, wondering whether she should go in 
herself, when her attention was attracted by a 
low sound, like that of some one sobbing quietly. 
She listened ; the sound stopped a moment, then 
began again. It was certainly some one crying, 
and for a moment she felt half frightened, for 
she could not see any one. 

Then a better thought came. Perhaps she 
could try and comfort some one who was un- 
happy, and that might be a little bit of the 
'Lord's work.' She had once heard her mother 
say that a child was sometimes the best of all 
earthly comforters. 

So very quietly she stole up the side-aisle, and 
there, behind a pillar, she found — Beppo ! 

Yes, poor little Beppo ! Grouched on the 
ground, half kneeling, leaning against the cold 
pillar, the poor child with passionate sobs seemed 
to be pouring out all his heart His great black 
eyes were fixed on a beautiful painted window 
opposite. This window had been put in to the 
memory of a very good and charitable young 
kdy, whose early death had been deeply mourned 
by every one who knew her, and it showed a 



lovely figure, with angel's wings, and a face of 
pity, gently raising a sick child, and looking at 
him tenderly. 

Poor little Beppo, alone and lonely, had crept 
into the church, and gazing long on the 
beautiful window had presently thought the 
kind face was watching him with pity. 

He was in bitter grief, for his denrly-loved 
mother had been trying to tell him she would 
soon go away never to return. She had suc- 
ceeded only too well, for the poor child, when 
at last he understood, brushing past kind old 
Boger, rushed from the house to the church 
where he could be alone. In his own country 
the church is a refuge for the sorrowful, always 
open for any one who will enter, so in thia 
strange land he naturally sought the old gray- 
building. 

Poor little boy I he was very young and very 
ignorant, and he had been taught to ask for, and 
to hope for, the help of saints and angels. The- 
doctor could do little for his mother; Roger, kind 
as he was, could not save her; and poor little- 
Beppo, wild with grief, and in the midst of 
strangers who could scarcely understand what 
he said, threw himself before this lovely figpue- 
in the window, and thought that at last he had 
found a friend to help him. 

All this Bryda learned, but really it was rather 
difficult She could not ' make up ' Italian that 
Beppo would understand, in the easy way in 
which she and Maurice Grey made up Latin to 
talk to each other when they played at Charon's 
boat 

Then Beppo's English was very odd, and his 
story was so often interrupted by sobs, that 
quite a long time had passed before the little 
comforter was able to make out the younger 
child's trouble, and to understand that he had 
been ' talking to the angel in the beautiful 
window when she found him. 

Little Bryda was sadly puzzled. How was- 
she to comfort Beppo ? ^Vhat could she say ? 

She could not tell him to hope his mother 
would get better. That the doctor said could 
never be. Could she comfort Beppo with a lie ? 
No, never I 

She could not say the angel would do the- 
poor dying woman good. The angel was very 
beautiful, but after all she was only made of glasa 
and paint. 
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So, after looking sadly at Beppo'd tettr-Btmued 
face and little drooping; ligare, alt elie could say 

' Oh, Beppo 1 I am so Borry I ' 
And wiih that alie threw Iter arms ronnd bim, 
and together the two children cried, till Beppo'a 

girl was sorry b 
After all be wi 
so lonely I 

' Children \ ' i 
voice near the 
near that both a 
and looked up. 
sprang to her 
aud held Bep] 
the hand, feelii 
if they were 
likely to be si 
for making thee 
a place to 
cry in. 

But there 
was no an- 



wonld give aa mach care to these two children 
as to the greatest people in the land. 

Beckoning them to follow, he went quietly 
down the aisle aud out into the chnrchyird; 
there, taking a band of each, he led tbem to a 

seat that was placed under a spreading tree 



ger > 



the 



loving, kind 

face of the i 

old Vicar, 1 

who Htood 1 

before thein,^^ — ^ 

only great '" 

pily for whatever trouble bad caused these 

tears. The tiood Shepherd, his Master, carea 

as much for the pains of Uis lambs, aa for those 

of His most prized sheep, and UiB i 




stand if I speak English ? because then, if I talk 
to you, this young lady will understand loo.' 
Beppo nodded his head. 

( To bt eoiUiitaed.) 
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FATHilB'a 

FAR over the sea, 
In the morning light, 
Dear father seta sail 
Away out of sight. 

To catch the bright fish 

That dart through the sea, 
And win daily bread 

For babv and me. 



BETUBN. 

WTien father comes home. 

Then that's the nice time; 
He tosses up baby, 

Aud sings off a rhyme. 

With onr on his shoulder, 

His heart full of glee. 
He's glad to come home 

To baby and me. 

Joanna McKias- 
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LEAVSS FBOH NOBLE LIVES. 
JOHN EOWABD. 






I N the yeat 1755 there wns a ter- 
rible uphcavfll BcroBs the middle of 
' the enrth, affecting many conntries 
L near the equntor. North Africa, 
the TA'eat Indies, Spain, and Per- 
il, all felt it, and the greater part of 
city of Lishon was in tive short 
ules laid in niina, and 60,000 of ita 
people destroyed. 

Thia ia known in history as the Great Earth- 
qnake ' of Lishon. The distress and miaery 
wrought by so terrible a cfllamity is hard to 
imagine, and harder still to describe ; bnt it was 
awful, so awful that a good man who beard in 
England of the sufferings and privationa of those 
who escaped, determined to go to Lisbon and try, 
aa far as his means wotdd permit him, to help 
and give relief and succour to the afBicted ones. 

He was sufficiently rich, for he hod inherited 
a fortune from his father, a succeaaftd London 
merchant ; and he was young, horn only twenty- 
nine years before, in 172C. He had no ties, as his 
wife was just dead after three years of married life, 
and Ilia heart was softened by this affliction ; he 
longed to do something for the poor and homeless. 

God had other work for him, however, and it 
was Providence, not chance, that brought a 
French vessel of war into the track of the ship 
in which he sailed ; she was captured, and he 
was taken prisoner and confined in France, until 
an exchange conld be effected. 

When he wna set free, he returned to England 
and retiretl to Lis honie near Bedford, where, 
three years Inter, he nidrricd a second wife, and 
during seven liappy ;-cnrs ho farmed his land, 
and set Jiiraself earnestly to the tusk of tettcring 
the condilion of his dependents, and caring for 
the latwnrers and pcnsontry about Jiim. 

His heart waa still with the poor and the dis- 
trcaeed. Eoilding model cottages, improving the 
schools, visiting and reUcving the aick and des- 
titute, these were the works to which he gave hia 
whole heart and aoul, and in \\liich his uifc was 
his best ri^ht hand. 

It ia said of him, that at the end of one par- 
ticular year, having settled np nil his accounts 
and drawn a balance sheet, he found ho had a 
larger aum than usual at hia disposal, and he 



proposed to his wife a treat, either ajcramfyto 
London, which meant something in those dny^ 
or any other excursion she would like bettvr. 

She thanked him and said quietly, ' ^Vliat i 
pretty cottage fora poor family that money uould 
build : ' John Howard took the hint ; it va 
exactly in accordance with hia wish, and ibe 
money was liud out aa she anggeated. 

Alas ! his happiness was too great to laft Bii 
wife died in 1 765, and for a time he seemed Xo Ioh 
all interest in his home and plana and occupation!. 

Then, by what might seem an acciiWt. Ik 
was led to what was to he the great work i^ 
his life. He became Sheriff of BedforJ, anJ 
was brought in contact with prisons and pri- 
soners. He remembered his own sufferings in 
the French prison, and he set abont visiting tbe 
jails of England, where he waa shocked at tbe 
misery and degradation he fonnd. The farther 
he went, and the more he saw of the condition sf 
priaona and priaoners, the more did he detenulue 
to work, God helping him, to remedy the evil. 

He laid his statementa before the Hocse "t' 
Commons. His energy and the justice of hisc^i;^ 
were successful in part, and something was dan; 
in two Acta of Parliament that were paaseil at 
once ; yet he was not satisfied, and the bistm 
of the remainder of his life is little more ttua a 
diary of hia joumeya, not only in England, bat 
through foreign countries, gathering infonnation 
the moat valuable, relieving at his own cost the 
wants of the wretched objects of hia care. anJ 
visiting the moat noisome placea. 

Danger never turned him from bis pith: li? 
travelled through the whole of Europe, nonn. 
east, Bonth, and west, ond no circumstances ev.r 
daunted him where the truth was to lieasieritHl--" 
help could be afforded to his suffering felloe lufii- 

Onee at Vienna, diniug at tlie table of tli? 
Britbh Ambassador to the Austrian Court, il .' 
converaation turned on the torture, when n Certii.-n 
nobleman observed that the glory of pultio.; on 
end to it in those dominious hclonged to ^ "*" 
emperor. 

' Pardon me,' said the Englishmen : ' hi? !■- 
perial Majesty has only abolished one sfwifs ol 
torture to establish in ita place another sliU more 
cruel ; for the torture which he ends lasltii a' the 
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most but a few liours, but tbat which he has 
begun lasts many weeks, nay, sometimes years. 
The poor wretches are thrown into a noisome 
dungeon, worse than the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
from which they are only released if they confess 
\vhat is laid to their cliarge.' 

* Hush/ said the British Ambassador ; ' yonr 
words ^viIl be reported to his majesty.* 

^Whatl' replied John Howard, 'shall my 

tongue be tied from speaking truth by any king 

or emperor in the world ? I repeat what I 

asserted, and maintain it is perfectly true.* 

He was just as fearless, too, in reproving vice. 

On one occasion he was standing near the 

door of a printing-office, when he heard dreadful 

oaths and curses from a public-house opposite. 

Buttoning his pocket before he went into the 

street, he said to the workmen near him, ' I 

always do so w*hen I hear men swear, for I 

think that any one who takes God's name in vain 

can steal or do anything else that is bad.' 

Thus acting, thus living, the end came and 
found him in harness. He was going tlirough 
Turkey and Russia, on hospital service, when 
in domg a kindness to a fever patient he fell 
ill of the disease, and died Januaiy 20, 1790, 
regretted, respected, and mourned by every nation 
in Europe. 

His monument, carved in marble, stands in the 
Eni^'lish Cathedral of St. Paul. His life has left 
its monument in every nation ; he will be known 
\o the end as John Howard the Philanthropist, 
the friend of the prisoner. 



DOCII.ITY AND PATIBNCTB. 

MONG the most valuable animals 
to mfin are those which at first 
may seem to be wanting in in- 
telligence and sprightly vigour. 
We are apt to speak of the 
noble lion, and call him the 
king of beasts; we admire the 
strength, the beauty, and the 
endurance of the horse, and 
delight in the tales which tell 
us of the love of the Arab for his steed. 

What the horse is to the Arab, that the cow 
\^ to the hardy mountaineer of Europe — his 
companion, his pet, a member of his family, a 




friend. He never ill-treats his cattle, either 
with stick or goad ; the tones of his voice are suf- 
ficient to guide and govern the herd, even when 
many in number. 

So in the Alpine valleys, the Swiss peasant is 
not content vsMClx having a fine, well-bred, happy 
animal, but he must add to this natural beauty, 
and dress his cows with bells suspended from 
leather thongs, wliich are neatly picked out 
and embroidered by loving hands as ornaments 
for the favourites ; and they are often costly. 

The peasant's own dress — his best, perhaps — 
would be worth in all twenty guilders ; that of 
the cow with a ring of bells on its neck, «two 
hundred and fifty. 

These ornaments are only worn on solemn 
occasions, such as when they are led to another 
pasture in tlie spring ; or when in winter they 
travel to the different farms, where their owners 
have procured them hay and fodder. 

Then the cow-herd turns out dressed in a 
fine white shirt, his sleeves rolled up above the 
elbow, pretty braces across his shoulders, a little 
leather cap on his head ; and a new cafved milk- 
bowl completes his equipment. Singing gaily 
his song, the ' Ranz des Vaches,* he heads the 
procession, with three or four goats ; then comes 
the pride of his herd, his handsomest cow with 
the great bell; then two others with smaller 
bells ; then the rest one after another, having at 
the rear a bull with a three-legged milking-stool 
hangmg'on his horns ; last of all comes a sledge, 
on which are packed all the dairy implements. 

No wonder that animals treated kindly, and 
loved in this way, should be docile; a very 
picture of patient contentment. 

In every pastoral country cattle are indeed 
most valuable; we have seen what they are to 
the hardy Swiss farmer. 

In other countries as well as Switzerland thev 
are used to draw the cart or the plough — adding 
beauty to the landscape, ^^"hile living they 
yield rich milk and cheese; and at last, when 
killed for food, their value is enhanced bv the 
variety of uses to which they can be put. The 
horns are turned into handles, combs, and other 
useful things ; the parings of the hides produce 
glue ; the skins are made into leather ; their fat 
into candles. Strength, patience, utility, these 
are their characteristics, and are enhanced in 
value by one quality all may learn — Obedience. 
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OTJB DUUB TEACHEBS. 

""BrPL IN SMALL AND ORBAT. 

IS have gone by Buce tbe 

I tiny tiny hamper ; nnd we 
hoDght him Buch a funny 

object — juat large enough 

II the palm of a hand^aa 
urned hU great eyee from 
to aide iu a strange home. 

Yea ; he missed hia playmates — hia brothers 
and sisters, nnd, above all, his mother, and the 
^nmes thnt they played in the straw when not 
cuddled down to sleep. And no wonder, for he 
was only a little puppy, and it was his first 
journey out into the world since he was bom. 

Xever mind, we must he good to him, and 
make him love us all. 

' And then, ivho knows,' .said a child, ' who 
knows hut when he's grown to a big dog he'll 
Have us from robbers, and prevent the hoiisc 
being broken into?' 

' Ur perhaps from drowning?' added another ; 
for we then lived at the seaside, within the 
sound of the waves as they rolled on the shingly 
beach. 

Years have gone by since tlien, when there 
\\a& A general half-hohday given for the naming 
of the dog, and after much thought, and more 
talk in the' children's parliament, he was called 
' Suleiman the Magnificent,' and dressed and un- 
dressed in all the finest doll-cloihes that could he 
found, until his little hones must have ached I 
am sure. 

They *ere children then ; now all are grown 
up. Uo was a puppy, a wee little helpless 
thing ; now an old dog, getting quite gray in 
the muzzle, stately and sedate, and big enough 
to frighten nil strangers away. And, oh 1 how 
faithful nnd true ! 

Wliat honest paj'ment he has given for all the 
love and care Uvi^ed upon him I — not one day 
of separation from us in all those years. And 
never once has he shown temper, or sulked, or 
done anything but love us all, and watch for us, 
night and day. 

Can we ever repay the dear old dog for bis 
fideUty and devoUon 'i 

He wag only a puppy, when, on the Cambridge 
railway- pktform with oue of the hoys, a gentle- 



man offered twenty pounds for him; many times 
since then money has been offered, but were he 
ten times as ugly as he is handsome, I ia Dut 
think any of us could part with bim for goM: be 
is one of the family, and in it be must Uve to ik 
end. He is true to those beautiful insticci- 
planted in his nature by the loving Creator rf 
all, and a pattern of affection and devotion, even 
for A dog. 

How can we ever have unkind thoughts fur 
the dear dumb creatures who minister so nmth 
to our comfort and happine&s ! how can we W 
to beat a cat or dog, or cnielly treat a pony w 
donkey! They cannot retaliate, nor can ibey 
speok, except by their reproachful eyes, lo ttll 
us how cowardly it is to lie cniel to those dumli 
creatures that are iu our power for good or ill 
H. 



GOD'S ETEHNITY. 
, PUPIL in the Institution for (be 
. Deaf and Dumb at Paris mi 

M asked to express his idea of tbt 
^ Eternity of God. Thinking for i 
" moment, he wrote on the slaU :— 
t is Dnration without b^inning or 
i. It ifl Existence without InjudJ ir 
nension. It is Present without Pj--i 
„ Future. It is Youth without iafan-v 
or old age. It is Life without hirth or dead- 
It is To-day without yesterday or to-morrow.' 

Another child, in the same home, on bein' 
asked the question, ' Does God reason?' VpTok. 
' God knows and sees everything. Beasonitt: 
implies doubt and uncertainty, therefore Gu<l 



ISO Bsaa-ABS allowed. 

A GRECIAN Genera], Pisistratus by mit?- 
when walking through some of his fklv. 
was accosted by several persona who l)e^e<l ^ 
charity — even tbe smallest coin. 

' No I' said he ; 'if you want beasts to pL'Ogli 
your land, I will lend you some ; if jt>n ^'•'■ 
land, I will give you some ; if you want seeJ i'' 
sow your land, I will give it you ; bol I " -' 
encourage none in idleness.' 

In a very short time there were no )x2%^ 
to be found. 
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ONLY a ciirl of golden hair 
And tattered ball 
Lying together, long forgotten ; 
And that was all. 

Only a faded flower-bud 

And fern-leaf small — 
Scentless, withered, dead, forsaken ; 

And that was all. 



MEMOBIES. 

Only a well-loved name or two. 

Scratched on the wall 
By little hands, «o long ago ; 

And that was all. 

Only these seeming worthless things, 

So very small ; 
But, oh I what heart throbs do they bring 

Unto us all ! 

JOAKNA McKeAN. 



MIXED PICKLES. 

{Continued from piige 140.) 



MR. JOYCE went on : * There was once 
a Httle boy, no matter how long ago, 
whose little sister was very ill — so ill that 
the doctor said there was no hope that she 
could live many days. Now in the country 
where these children lived it was always believed 
that if any mortal could get one leaf from the 
Tree of Life, that grew in the garden of God, 
every ilhieas would be cured at once. But no 
one had ever tried to get this leaf, because the 
journey was steep and rough to the gates of the 
gai-den, and because an Angel stood there to keep 
the gate and would let no one pass. But this 
little boy loved his sister so well — as well I think 
as Beppo loves his mother.* 

Beppo's dark eyes filled with tears again, and 
the Vicar laid a hand gently on his shoulder. 

*So well that he could not have loved her more 
if he had tried with all his might. And, when 
all otiier hope seemed gone, he said, " I will go, T 
will beg of the Angel at the gate to let me in for 
one moment, or to give me a leaf, only one leaf, 
from the Tree." 

' So he went by the long, rough way, till in the 
golden sunset he stood before that great Angel, 
and trembling made his request 

* " None can enter this garden but those children 
of the King for whom He has sent, that they niay 
txj with Him. I can let no other enter," answered 
the Angel. 

* " But one leaf," prayed the child, " one little 
leaf to cure my sister. The King will not be 



anqry 



ti» 



* And as he spoke he could hear, though he 
could not see into the garden, the Tree rustling 
gently, and the birds among the branches, 
warbling the praises of the King of Glory. 



* Only one leaf, and there were so many on the 
tree I " The King, the loving Father, cannot 
wish that my poor little sister should have to 
suffer so, and then die and leave me all nlone ! 
Have pity upon me, great Angel, it is such a 
little thing I ask ! " entreated the child. 

' But the Angel looked down upon him with 
deep love and pity in his eyes. 

'" The Bling has sent my brother, the Angel of 
Death, to bring your sister to Him. She shall 
dwell for ever in the light of His smile. If you 
are allowed to keep her, will you promise me to 
take care that she shall never again lie tossing on 
a sick bed ? " 

"'How can I?"* said the child, wondering. 
" Not even the wisest physicians can always heal 
diseases at once.* 

' " Then will you promise that she shall never be 
xmhappy ? never do wrong, and suffer shame and 
sorrow ? never be cold, hungry, tired ? that no 
one shall speak to her harshly ? " asked the 
Angel. 

*" Not if I can lielp it," answered the child. 
** But perhaps I could not always make her happy, 
even when I am grown up." 

' " Then the world where you want to keep 
her is rather a sad placs," the Angel said gently. 
" Now I will open the gate a little, and you shall 
look in for a moment, and if you still wish it, my 
child, I will ask myself that you may have a leaf 
from the Tree of Life, that your sister may stay 
upon earth with you." 

' So the Angel who kept the golden gate opened 
it a very little way, and as the mighty door rolled 
back for a moment, the child could see into the 
Land where by the river stands the Tree of Life, 
and where those who are counted worthy walk 
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for ever in wliite — ^where they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun, because the smile of God 
is the light of that wonderful place, and His 
servants shall serve Him, and no tongue can tell 
the happiness that is theirs for ever and ever.' 

* Did the little boy see right into Heaven ? ' 
asked Brj^da, in a low tone. * Oh, do tell Mi^whai 
he saw ! ' 

* 1 cannot tell you what he saw,' answered the 
Vicar ; ' you and I, little Bryda, have to wait a 
while, J it may be for me a very little 



bed at home lay her body, white and still, kt 
he knew that it was only the dress she had worn 
in the world. And the child was comforted.' 

And Beppo was comforted too. As the Vicar 
spoke, he imagined a country more beautifol 
than his own Italy, where golden oranges hang 
in the dark green leaves, and the wonderful blue 
sea sleeps under the blue sky, but where people 
are sick and sorrowful as they are everywhere in 
the world. Uis dear mother would go to that 
wonderful place, so beautiful that even this ym 




while, trusting that the Father will in His 
mercy, for His Son's sake, give us a place there. 
But this I will tell you, that the child turned 
towards the beautiful Angel with eyes full of 
wonder and surprise. 

*"I will not ask it now," he said ; "I think 
there is no friend so kind as the Angel of Death, 
who seems to us so dreadful. Oh, I wish he would 
take me, too I " And the Angel answered, — 

* " When all the lessons which the Father 
desires you to learn in His school, which is called 
the Earth, are learnt ; when the little piece of His 
great work that is meant for your hands is 
finished, then the Angel will come for you too, my 
child, if only you are faithful." 

* And the child turned away and went back 
under the stars, that were like eyes of angels 
watching him, back from the golden gates to 
his home in the world. And as he went a golden 
ray shot once across his path, and brought a 
sound of wonderful music, such as he had never 
heard. And he knew that the golden gates had 
opened, and his sister had passed in. On a little 



gentleman could not tell him exactly what it 
was like. She would never cough, nor be tired 
nor hungry again ! 

But the bells began to ring for service. 

* Come, Beppo, I will take you home,' said Mr. 
Joyce ; and Bryda said good-bye to both, and 
went slowly home along the shrubbery path. 

This has been a sad chapter; but you see then? 
are sad parts even in the lives of children, and i^ 
Bryda was not in quite such wild spirits u 
usual, she certainly did not feel mihappy thit 
evening, when sitting by Cousin Salome's couch 
she told her all that had happened. 

' Don't you think,* said kind Salome, * that if 
you were to bring Beppo here in the afternoon. 
Bryda, you and I could teach him a little abont 
a better Friend than his angel in the window, 
a Friend Who can and will help him and ^Vho 
\nll never die and leave him, never change and 
forget him?' 

And Brj'da ver}^ gladly promised to briug 
Beppo next day. 

{To he continued.) 
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OI7L7 A HALFPEJrim 

{ContintuiJTOmfage 13S.) 

JST aa the sailor -lad was 

iKcotning impatient, the Gos- 

IKirt Bteamer, which no one 

appeared to have noticed, 

came in swiftly and almost 

silently, and so cleverly was 

she run alongBide, And the 

gangways put down, that 

almost before they had found 

out that he was on board 

Mr. Massey was on the pier, 

greeting his wife and children. 

' I have been looking ont all the morning 

in the other direction,' said Arthiu-. 'We 

thought you'd come in the Gazelle — see, she's 

there,' and he pointed to the yacht that lay, 

with sails flapping, where he had watched 

eagerly before. 

' I thonght the Bteamer quicker, my hoy, and 
I knew you would all like to go out sailing eo 
fine a day, bo I hoEtened on, and the Gazelle 
will stand in fur us at once. Now let us get 
home for a few miuntes, for I have a surprise 
for you all.' 

They walked into the town, to the house that 
Mr. Maesey had take.) for the yachting season ; 
the children were delighted at their father's re- 
turn so soon. 

He had received a letter only the day before 
from our friend, the curate of Bt Mark's, whom 
he was always ready to help with counsel and 
money in all good works, and in whose parish 
he himself hved when in London. 

You can guess whnt the clergyman wanted 
with Mr. Massey : it was about poor Sam and 
his future. 

The two gentlemen met, and from the curate 
the banker heard the story of the crossing- 
sweeping lad. 

' Now wJiat is to be done with him ? is the 
main question,' said the first ' We can clothe 
him, and bring him to the school ; but we can- 
not keep him from evil influences, unless we get 
him employment and a home ; and who will take 
a lad from the streets?' 
' I will ! ' said the banker. 
'You? No! no I Your servants would not 
h)ivc lum among them ; and the temptations in 



such a sudden lifting up would be too mncli fat 
the poor lad. No I no I we must think of some- 
thing else than that' 

' I have thought of it,' replied the elder man, 
' whUe you have been talking. This is lav 
p1an : You procure him some clothes, and get 
your good housekeeper, Mrs. Brownlow. la act 
the part of a mother to him for one night Q'm 
him a bed somewhere. To-morrow I cna bb 
him with roe, and place him on the Gdidk, 
where he can do little wrong, if he is vidoui; 
and my own men will look after him, and keep 
him straight, if he's right And if he is the M 
you take him to be, your halfpenny will h»ve 
been the saving of him.' 

'And your osvn good heart,' added the clergy- 
man aloud; and then, to himself, 'Ah! if ooIt 
more of our rich men would carry out tlie 
Master's wishes as literally and truly as tha 
one!' 

' Well, good-bye till seven this evening,' And 
they parted. 

Sam looked round the curate's little ratting- 
room with astouiahment when the housekcepn 
showed him in. There was no one in the room, 
BO he was at liberty to feast hifi eyes on the 
beautiful books i^i alielvea against the wall, ibe 
splendid chairs with leather seats, and handsom: 
carpet, such oa he had only aeeu in shop- 
windows. 

The truth was, the room was plainly but 
well furnished ; but to poor Sam, the conifoit 
he aaw was magnificence, it was a palace U 

Ha felt that he must not sit down, it was 
almost too bad to ttand on that Iwautiful carp;t 
with his bare feet And nhile he w»s tiiui 
thinking, the out«r door opened and admitted 
the two gentlemen, whose intentions ^litb 
regard to Sam have already been told. 

Mr. Masaey seated himself in nn arm-cliiJr 
and listened, while the clergyman drew out from 
Sam alt his story — all that he knew aboui 
himself. 

The banker was taking the lad's measnrf, 
and his eye dwelt mth evident satisfm-lion mi 
the frank and earnest face, as he gave short, but 
straightforward answers to the queadous put 

Sam was on hia trial ; how would h« come 
out of it? 

{To be eoBlimui.) 
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THE THBEE LITTLE FIGH3. 

ALONG time ago, at a period so remote 
that uo one knows whenj in a country far 
away, on the borders of a forest, where the only 
dwelling was a woodcutter's cottage, there lived 
an old mother pig and her three little ones. 

They had made themselves a comfortable 
dwelling in the hollow trunk of a great chestnut- 
tree, and if ever pigs had a merry, pleasant life, 
these had, for the woodcutter was always at 
work, and his old wife never ventured into the 
dark wood that lay beyond and all around their 
cottage. 

The forest supplied the roots and vegetables 
upon which they fed, for, unlike the animals in 
fjirmyards, wild pigs are not only cleanly in 
their habits, but they would refuse to eat the 
coarse food their domesticated brethren devour 
so greedily. 

During the autumn their own chestnut -tree 
supplied the most luxurious meals, for whenever 
a breeze rustled through the branches down 
came showers of big nuts, so ripe that as they 
touched the ground the husks burst open, and* 
out rolled the crisp, sweet brown fruit. Could 
little pigs wish for more tempting delicacies ? 

The hole they inhabited, thickly spread with 
ferns and leaves, made a warm and secure 
dwelling, especially as the entrance was so 
small, that should an unwelcome visitor, a bear, 
a wolf, or a fox, approach too near, the old 
mother would put her head out of the hole, and 
opening wide her enormous mouth, would gnash 
the enormous tusks it contained, and give so 
fierce a grunt, that the intruder would take 
Idmself off quicker than he had come. 

These three happy little pigs were quite 
pictures of pigs — so fat, so round, and so pink. 
The eldest was the fattest and the pinkest of 
the three. He was so round and smooth that it 
was difficult to tell where his body ended and 
his head began. He was like a tightly stuffed 
pincushion, with a little nose, a little tail, and 
four httle legs. As for his eyes, they were so 
bmall they could scarcely be seen at all. One 
felt he ought to be called * Dumpy,' and dumpy 
he was. Perhaps on account of being so fat, he 
was ratlier lazy, and Ukeu nothing better than 
to lie in the sun, and let the chestnuts tumble 
almost into his mouth. 



The second had longer legs, a longer tail, and 
a much longer nose. Quite an inquisitive nose, 
that poked itself into every hole and corner it 
came near. The sharp little eyes were always on 
the watch for something for the nose to do ; and 
such restless thoughts were for ever chasing each 
other through little Peaky-Nose's brain, that 
unless he had eaten as energetically as he ran, he 
would speedily have become a mere skeleton of 
a pig. No sooner did he arrive in one place, 
than behold ! in a twinkling he was oiT again to 
another. The old mother felt sometimes quite 
tired with the energy of her second son. 

Sometimes, it is true, he might be seen deeply 
engaged digging away at some root, but such 
sober moods rarely lasted more than a few 
seconds. Some new thought would enter the 
active little brain, and then away he would go- 
with headlong speed, as if his very life depended 
upon his reaching some distant spot within a 
given time. 

Half way there another idea would probably 
occur to him, and back he would come, in 
greater hurry, if possible, than he went, the 
little legs galloping so fast they could scarcely 
he seen, and the little tail swingmg like a 
pendulum out of time. ^ 

It may safely be said, there was not a hole in 
the neighbourhood that the inquisitive nose had 
not visited. 

Like most curious persons, Peaky -Nose 
thought himself wiser than anybody else, and 
would often remonstrate with his mother about 
what he considered her troublesome care in 
obHging them to go home before nightfall. * 

' I very much doubt,* said he, 'whether bears, 
wolves, and foxes, are really dangerous animals. 
Were we friendly to them,* continued the con- 
ceited little fellow, *it is by no means improbable 
that we should find them pleasant neighbours^ 
enough. They are aware that we suspect them, 
and of course, therefore, they resent our reserved 
and haughty manners. I cannot but think our 
dear mother allows herself to feel needless alarm.' 

* Well, my dear child,' returned the old pig^, 
* 80 long as I am with you, I consider it my 
duty to take care of you. When I am gone, 
and I foresee that time is not far distant, 
you will then have to look after yourselves, andi 
can do as you like.' 

(To he cofntlmud,) 
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TEE THREE LITTLE PIGS. 

(C'ond'nu^d/rom pflje ISl.) 

FEW nights after, Peaky-Noee 

having obatinately lingered in 

the forest as late as possible, 

was preparing to trot off to the 

ee, when a cunning old fox, who 

id been watching liim for aome 

me with hungry eyes, and wh6 

ily waited for the darkness to 

„jze his prey, made a andden dart 

at poor piggy. Pcoky-Nose was, however, too 

quick for him, and scampered off towards the 

hole as fast as bis legs could carry him. 

His shrill cries alarmed the old pig. She 
darted ont, made a furious onsLLught on the 
enemy, and was just in time to aavo her foolish 
little son from being devoured. 

Peaky -Nose, however, did not altogether 
escape, for, quick as he was, the fox caught hold 
of the flourishing litde tail, juat as it was about 
to disappear into the hole, and hit off a piece 
of it, so there was poor Peaky-Xosa with a 
great increase of wisdom, but with a sad decrease 
of tail. Need it be said, that the loss of such an 
ornament was not only a trial to liis feelings but 
also a severe blow to his pride ? 

To tlioae who underetand pigs, the youngest 
of the family, Curly-Tail by name, was quite a 
fascinating creature. 

He had little gray eyes that twinkled good- 
naturedly, a little nose that rather turned up, 
and as for his little toil, it curled so tightly that 
you would have thoaght one twist more and 
Curly-Tail's hind legs would be up in the air. 

The summer antl autumn of the year to which 
OUT story belongs were unusually sultry. Rain 
had not fallen for weeks, and the ground became 
scoitihed and cracked from the burning heat of 
the sun. Even the dew that visited them at 
night could not ^vc sufScient moisture to tlie 
little flowers. One by one they faded and died, 
and even the leaves of the great trees hung 
drooping from their branches. 

Dumpy thought the weather vei-y jileasant, 
tlie heat made him sleepy, so he hnlf-huried 
liimself amongst the fallen leaves, and ate all the 
chestnuts that dropped witliin his reach. Every 
thiy he became fatter and more sleepy. 

Peaky-Nose discovered a small stream whoae 



waters kept him tolerably cool, so he pawd lis 
time in exploring its hanks, thrusting tint ig- 
quiaitive nose of his iuto every hole he could 
find. One day he put it into a rat's nest, iipl 
the rat being at home, and naturally feeliD;iii' 
dignant at such an intrusion, gave poor Peati 
BO sharp a bite that be h&d to ran homi in • 
hurrj-, and did not forget the pain for maii 

However, even this second misfortune iliilir' 
cure his curiosity nor check his desire to iiiq»- 
into hie neighbour's affairs. So besides tkkiji 
of half his tail, and having his nose bitten kiiit 
rat, he got pecked by jackdaws and CRn^ 
scratched by cat«, and once nearly lost a feci bi 
putting it into a trap that had been set it'll 
badger. 

You could always tdl where Peaky- Koeebl 
been, from his habit of tearing at the gronnduHl 
uprooting plants to see what was nndeD>a6 

Though Curly-Tail was very small he LaJi 
great deal of wisdom in his little head, aoil a- 
pecially gave proof of it by attending t«j iv, 
advice of his mother. 

' Alae ! dear child,' sud the old pig ooe h}. 
' I feel convinced that I shall be summoned '<> 
our chief to join the herd that are now oa is'- 
other side of the forest. The journey would r 
much too long and fatiguing for you and yt'J 
brothers. Besides, there is the river to cross, ui 
for such young creaturea the stream is too r*[t'i 
Yon had all better remain here until the epiiu 
when I will return, and in all probability hm 
you some companions. 

' Before I leave, however, I am anxionj p 
see yon established in a secure dwelling-fl^'v. 
I fear our old tree is no longer a safe abet- 
Penky-Nose, in the course of his reaeirdv--. 
has made so many holes about the roots, tlut i 
cannot bnt think their strength has been gn^tl; 



* This sultry weather is sure to be followed ly 
severe storms, and I doubt whether the (i! 
chestnut will survive a heavy gale of wisil 
The ground around it is cracking in vwii.ui-' 
places, and last night I heard such omiooQ-- 
noises that my heart miagivea me as to yoa^ 

' My advice is, that you make a snog 'i"'- 
house amongst that heap of stones W* wcil 
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80 arrange them that you would be protected 
not only from stomas but also from the attacks 
of our enemies. 

' I am told that the wicked old fox who bit off 
Peaky-Nose's tail has come to live very near us 
—on the hill near the woodman's cottage. Of 
all the cimning foxes I have ever met with, he 
is the most deceitful and the most daring. I 
cannot hut feel anxious, for I fear any advice I 
may give them will be thrown away upon your 
brothers, for they both think they know better 
than I do.' 
The result showed that her fears were correct. 
When the old pig spoke to Dumpy, he was 
fio nearly asleep that he merely turned himself 
round amongst the leaves, yawned several times, 
and then said in a drowsy voice, ' Thank you, 
mother, for your kind offer, but I am so com- 
fortable that I think I will stay where 1 am. 
There is plenty to eat here, and I dare — say — 
the — fox — will — ^not — come.' The last words 
were very nearly inaudible, and were scarcely 
spoken before Dumpy was again fast asleep. 

As for Peaky-Nose, he protested he saw no 
necessity for taking such exceeding trouble. * I 
have satisfied myself/ said he, 'after careful 
examination, that there is nothing more soothing 
to the skin of a pig than mud. It is cool in 
summer and warm in winter. I have resolved, 
therefore, to make myself a dwelling of mud, into 
which I can creep and close the entrance, should 
I find occasion to do so. Such a house is so 
eajdly made, that I shall be able to change my 
I'xlging whenever I may wish to do so.' 

Finding tbe two eldest pigs required no help, 
the mother and Curly-Tail set to work amongst 
the stones, and in a short time they had made 
the snuggest little place that ever was seen. 
There was a nice little door, and a nice little 
window, and even a nice little chimney in case 
it should ever be advisable to make a fire. 

The new house was scarcely finished ere the 
summons to the old pig came. It made her very 
sad to go, but delay was impossible. She was 
bound to obey the orders of her chief, so she 
prepared to leave her young ones, and set forth 
on her long journey. 

Before she went she gave them much good 
advice, and especially warned them to beware 
of the cunning fox. 

{^0 be continued.) 




THE SHEFHEBD OF 
SALISBUBY PLAIN. 

AVID SAUNDERS, who is 
the original of Hannah More's 
beautiful Shepherd of Salis' 
hury Plain, once gave the fol- 
lowing account of himself to a 
gentleman who visited him : — 
' Thanks to God ! through 
His mercj'^ I learned to read when I was a boy. 
I believe there is no day, for the last thirty 
years, that I have not peeped at my Bible. 

'If I can't find time to read a chapter, I 
defy any one to say I can't find time to read 
a verse ; and a single text, well followed and 
put in practice every day, would make no bad 
figure at the year's end ; 365 texts, without the 
loss of a moment's time, would make a pretty 
stock, a little golden treasury, as one may say, 
from New-year's Day to New-year's Day ; and 
if children were brought up to it, they would 
come to look for their text as naturally as they 
do for their breakfast. 

* I can say the greater part of the Bible by 
heart. I have led a very lonely life, and often 
have had but little to eat, but my Bible has 
been meat, drink, and company to me; and 
when want and trouble have come upon me, 
I don't know what I should have done, if I had 
not had His promises in this Book for my com- 
fort and support' 



PROVERBS OLD AND NEW. 

A MAN in a passion rides a horse that runs away 
with him. — Anger punishes itself. 



A SON'S DEVOTION. 

HISTORY tells us that the guard of 
Poniponius, having determined to re- 
volt, fled by a certain way to Cinna, his enemy. 
His son, who afterwards became Pompey the 
Great, having heard of this, went in haste, cast 
himself on the ground before the soldiers, and 
declared that they should not revolt without 
treading him to pieces. He was a great favourite 
with the army, and this action was the means of 
turning them from their purpose, so that they 
returned to their duty. 
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— DRKADFLLLT 
FRIOHTEKED. 

ISS BRYDA,' Boid Uncle Jack 
at breakfast next morning, ' if 
jou knew what I know yon 
woukl be a good deni wiser 

dare any I ahonld, Uncle Jack,' 

lied Bryda, pouting, ' I sup- 

you mean 

knew all 

ntes of all 

ingB, at 

nch witl 



I were 

.ly/r 

re tlie 
Esiie- 

ided 

irling Ilia nioiiBtachc, and looking 
t his niece. 

le only chance of getting this 
t np and give him a kiss, which 
1 both she and Uncle Jack were 
led by grandmother, who Bnid 
mg daya she need to sit still at 
very one had finished, 
begged her pardon at once, very 
and then told Bryda his piece of 

field, a very little way off, where 
ge simply crawling with black- 



Grnndmother was a little deaf, so she did not 
hear what he said quite rightly, and with « 
little Bcream she said, — 

' Crawhng with black -heellee ! Oh, John! 

for pity's eeke have them all killed at once!' 

' I n-ill, mother dear, and they ithall be made 

into jelly for your dinner,' aaid Uncle Jack, 

laughing. 

But the dear old lady grew quite excited 

about the black-beetles, and he had with some 

trouble to expFain that a hedge crawling with 

blackberries was a way of speaking that he had 

invented to make Br>-d» 

laugh. ' She eo seldom 

does laugh, poor child!' 

he said. 

Well, Unde Jack was 
going to shoot thii 
tnorning. and he woidd 
take Bryda to the black- 
berry hedge, and leavo 
her there till he cnnie 

So he did, and Br>\la. 

as she marched off witk 

a big basket on her arm. 

beside Uncle Jack witli a 

gim, made a little requt^i. 

' Might Beppo come 

and help her? It woiili 

be ft very little round ta 

pass old Roger's cottasre, 

Bryda would like it bh," 

' Why. what a little 

coax it is I' said Unclf 

Jack ; ' and pray who is 

Beppo?' 

Dn-da soon explained, telling Uncle Jack :i!i 

about the little boy who bo much interested her. 

and Ilia poor mother. 

' And he's such a nice boy,' she ended. ' He 
hmi cnrly hair, and big, black eyes, and spunks 
such very funny English I' 

' He mult be a nice little boy \vith all th<)^' 
charms!' laughed Uncle Jack. And to itogirs 
cottage they went. 

lioger was at home, and so waa hla rat. 
Uncle Jack began to talk to the old msn. 
Bryila, after looking round for Beppo, FOizeil ihe 
cat, and eat down on a stool to prcten<l it wu 
a baby, and put it to sleep, with her eyes 
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contmnally fixed on the door of the Italian 
woman's roou. 

Into this room Uncle Jack went presently, 
and Bryda was left alone with Roger. Now 
was the time to ask him ahont Liz and his 
jmlace home, and if he was not sorry Liz had 
died before he could go there. 

^ Roger/ she asked, not quite knowing how 
to begin, * when did you say you were going 
home?' 

' As soon as I've finished the hit o* work I've 
had set me here, missy. Maybe if I'd made 
fewer nustakes over it I'd be there by now. It's 
oh ! Biy clumsy hands, never fit to touch it at 
aU!' 

'Do you mean your carpentering?' asked 
Bryda, wondering. 

' Not quite that. Miss Bryda,* answered the old 
man, looking away through the little window. 
'It's weaving work more than carpentering 
work, making a bit of the Bride's beautiful 
marriage-dress. There's a many weavers set to 
that work, missy — ay, many they are! And 
some waste the materials and do nought; an* 
some put gold and silver thread into the pattern 
anyhow, an' it's all mixed and spoiled. But 
there's some good workers weave the bright 
tlireads and the dull threads as they were 
meant to be, and work real pearls on it, and 
seldom make a fault. That's how my Liz 



worked ; but I've been a clumsy one — ah, sad 
and clumsy old Roger's been all his life ! ' 

' When will the wedding be, Roger, and 
where? Is it to be in the old church here?' 

Roger shook his head. 

' When will the dress be finished, missy, the 
Bride's beautiful di-ess that's so long a-makin' V 
an* where will * 

Hero Roger was interrupted, much to Bryda's 
grief, for Uncle Jack came out of the sick room, 
looking much less cheerful than when he went 
in, and leading Beppo by the hand. He spoke 
in a low tone to Roger, to whom Bryda saw him 
give money, and wondered why he should, when 
the old man was, she believed, so rich already* 
Then beckoning to Bryda, he left the cottage. 

* Now, Beppo, you shall go and play with 
this young lady. Will you be very good?* he 
asked outside. 

' Oh, si, si ! I mean say, yes, sir!' answered 
the little Italian, looking brightly at Bryda, who 
seemed to him now quite an old friend, and 
speaking his queer English. 

So Uncle Jack led them both into his black- 
berry field, which was quite as good as he had 
said. 

' It's simply beautiful!' Bryda said to Uncle- 
Jack as he went away, promising to return by- 
and-by and fetch them. 

(To he continued,) 






HAYMAKING-TIME. 



HERE'S a time to work and 
a time to play, 

^9gk There's a time to mow and to 
A F carry the hay, 

\i And a time to sow and reap ; 

Oh, there's many a day we do 
little but play. 
And merry and hlithe are we ; 
But of every day, the first of May, 
The first of May for me. 

Oh, Christmas Day is a blessed day. 

And happy we all should be ; 
And then the New Year will bring good cheer, 

With plenty of mirth and glee. 



And Twelfth -tide comes with its cake fuIT of 
plums, 

And its king and queen so grand ; 
But of every day, the fii-st of May 

Is the happiest day in the laud. 

Then at Shrove-tide, how its pancakes light 

They duly toss and brown ; 
And Good Friday comes, with its saddened 
thought. 

And Easter for the Crown ! 
And a holiday prime, is Whitsun-time,. 

We've always a blithesome day; 
But what can compare with the spring-time 

fair. 
Or the scent of the new-mown hay ! 

A.B.0 




Polycarp belore the Pro-Gooaul. 
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THE DEATH OF FOZ>TCABF. 

WHEN Polycarp, im onciait BUbop of 
the Church at Smyrna, wbb brought to 
the tribunal, tbe Pro-ConBiU aeked him if be 
waa Polycarj), to which he aKsented. 

The Pro-Consul then began to exhort him, 
saying, ' Have pity o» thiue own great age, swear 
by the fortunes of Ctesar, — repent I' say, ' Take 
nway these Atheists,' meaning the Christians. 

Polycarp casting his eyes solemnly over the 
mnltitude, waving hia hand to tbem, and looking 
up to heaven, said, ' Take away these Atheists,* 
meaning the idolaters around him. The Pro- 
Coneul still urging him, and saying, ' Swear ! 
md I will release tliee; reproach Christ,' — Poly- 
carp said, ' Eighty- and -six years have I served 
Him, and He hath never wronged me ; and how 
can I blaspheme my King who hath saved me?' 

' I have wild beasts,' snid the judge, ' and 
will expose you to them nnl-ss you repent.' 

' Call them,' cned the martyr. 

' I will tame your spirit by fire,' swd the 
Roman. 

' Yon threaten me,' said Polycarp, ' with the 
lire which bums only for a moment, but are 
yourself ignorant of the fire of eternal punishment 
reserved for the ungodly.' 

Then, when they were about to put him to 
death, he exclaimed, ' Father of Tliy beloved. 
Blessed Son Jesus Christ 1 I hiess Thee that 
Thou hast counted me worthy of this day and 
hour, to receive my portion in the number of the 
martyrs, in the cup of Christ. I bless Thee, I 
glorify Thee, through Whom, and in Whom, and 
to Whom he glory, both now and for ever. Amen.' 



THE LITTLE STAB. 

ALl'I'TLE discontented star 
Came peeping out one niglit, 
Dnt when it saw the bright full moon 

Unthed in her silver light, 
It sighed, and said, ' What need of me ? 
The moon is shining full and fi'cc.' 

The foolish little star ne'er thought 
That darker nights would come, 

The moon then quite withdraws her light 
Out of heaven's high dome; 

And then the pretty little star 

Shinee i)oaccfully around nnd fiir. 



And sailors, oat upon the deep^ 

Keep coont of every one, 
Shaping their course amid the wkm 

By stars and setting sun; 
And if one star kept back its light 
The sailor could not steer aright. 

So little children, like the star. 

May think tliey're far too small; 
That all the light that they can give 

Would do no good at all ; 
But the light of Loxt makes eyes so bri;^lil, 
It turns our darkness into light. 

Jo A SNA McKsiS. 



EABTHL7 QBEATNEBS. 

THE great Saladin, emperor of the Sarsceii, 
was dying. He called to hie side die 
herald who had carried his banner before him is 
his battles, and he commanded him to faeUD u 
the top of the lance the shroud in which heirsj 
to be bnried. 

'Go,' said the Emperor; 'unfiurl this bsnntr. 
and while you lift it as a standard, produnj.— 
" This is all that remains to Saladm, tbe «ki- 
queror and king, of all bis glory." ' 



THE THBEE LITTI^ FIGB. 

lC-fln(.i.i<cJ/roinpflS(156.) 

EHE poor mother, like hamu 
niothers, could bnt give tier 
^ children good advice. 'Tlwrf 
* are few animals more agr^rablt 
than foxes ; thej- have verj 
> pleasant and taking maouen. 
but they generally lead y^i'.!'-; 
people into trouble. Beliett 
me, they are not aafe friendfi i-' 
little pigs, for they rarely fail i" 
devour them nt lust. Our kind neighbouis. w 
siiuin-ela, who see a great deal of the world, say 
that so crafty and so savage a creature a^ ihi: 
fox hns not been known in the forest for yejri 
He kills for the mere pleosure of killing' iUL<l 
will often murder a doreu rabbits when he oiJi 
requii-es one for his supper.' 

For some time after the mother's dep&rt'ire 
everything went on quietly. The sun jln.iif 
brilliantly, the clicslnnts were abuodant, and i' 
savage foe came near the tree. 
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The three little pigs were therefore very happy, 
each in his own way, and each thought, ' I really 
muBt be very clever, all goes so well.' 

At last, as the old pig had foreseen, a sudden 
change of weather took place. The sun ceased 
to shine ; dark lowering clouds obscured his rays. 
Then the forest began to moan, in answer to the 
autumnal gales, and soon the equinoctial storms 
arrived in all their dread magnificence. The 
wind howled through the trees, tearing off great 
branches, and scattering the leaves far and wide. 
Even the mighty oaks, those monarchs of the 
wood, had to bend before the terrible strength 
of the blast. 

The tempest one night reached its height, 
and on every side [resounded the crash of falling 
trees; at last there came a heavy blow that 
seemed to shake the very earth, a great bolt of 
fire rent the forest, and lighting on the grand 
old chestnut, the noble tree was riven into many 
pieces in an instant, and fell in ruin upon the 
ground. 

The terror of the poor little pigs may be 
imagined. They were so frightened that they 
could only run round and round. They never 
thought why they ran; they never thought 
why they went so fast. Luckily for them, the 
storm had kept even the beasts of prey, in their 
dens, otherwise they would certainly have been 
eaten. The next day, however, they were more 
composed, and though they were very grieved 
to have lost their comfortable tree, they set to 
work to settle themselves in a new home. 

Directly his fright was over, Dumpy felt 
more hung^ and more sleepy than ever, and he 
had no sooner made a good meal of chestnuts 
than he rolled himself up in the nearest heap of 
leaves, and was fast asleep. 

Peaky-Nose repaired to his stream, which 
had been much swollen by the rush of water. 
The banks in several places had been washed 
away by tlie violence of the torrent, so he foimd 
many new holes and crevices, which he set him- 
self to explore with his acciistomed diligence, 
^lud there was also in abundance, with which 
he speedily made himself a dwelling that he 
thought admirable. 

Curly-Tail, to his great satisfaction, found that 
his house was none the worse for the stonn. 
The stones were so big, and had been so well 
put together, that neither rain nor wind had 



done them any injury; and when the owner 
went in he felt himself as comfortable and safe 
as a pig could wish to be. 

In the meantime, the crafty old fox had not 
forgotten the nice little pigs who lived down in 
the forest. 

Whilst the old mother was there he had not 
dared go near them agam. Her great tusks 
were too alarming. 

An expedition against a distant hen-house 
had also occupied him for some days. His 
delight was great when he learnt on his return 
home that the old pig had gone away. 

' Now is the time for me,* said the fox to 
himself. * I dare say these three little pigs are 
as silly and conceited as most young things are. 
The very thought makes me hungry. It is so 
long since I have had a really good supper that 
I am convinced I am growing thin.* 

One evening he trotted through the forest, 
severely frightening an old woman who was 
gathering sticks to light her fire, and creeping 
cautiously through the bushes, he stole up to 
the place where Dumpy, who had as usual 
indulged in a too plentiful meal, was sleeping 
soundly beneath the heap of leaves with which 
he had covered himself. 

Before he knew where he was — before he 
had time to utter more than one sharp cry — the 
fox was upon him, and had fastened his sharp 
fangs in the poor silly little pig*s throat. In a 
very short time Dimipy was dead, and his foe 
was eating him for supper. Some good people 
will say, 'How cruel I better not relate such 
things.* But then we must be true in writing 
stories of wild animals, and the fox was acting 
only after his natural instincts. 

Having once found out how very nice these 
pigs were, he could not rest until he had tasted 
another; so, not long after poor Dumpy's sad 
end, Mr. Fox went down the hill again on a 
similar errand. 

Peaky-Nose, however, was not going to be so 
easy a prey as his brother had been. He had 
piled up such a quantity of mud that he had 
made himself quite a strong house, and it w*as 
not possible to get at him. 

In vain the fox bit and scratched at the walls. 
They were too strong to be torn down in that 
way, so the fox had to go back as hungry as he 
came. (To ht continued.) 
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LEFT a)one, the two duldren were happy 
enough, and their tongues wagged very 
fast indeed. Beppo told his little companion 
alMut his own country, where oranges, hanging 
on dark green trees, might be had for the trouble 
of gathering; and abont beaiitifnl vineyards, 
ikith clusters of white and purple grapes, and 
the merry, merry vintage -time. Ahl if they 
could go back to Italy again, he was sure hia 
tor, dear mother would be quite well again \ 



His father was dead, and the mother grew 
poorer and poorer in her own country, and at 
last she dreamt night after night that if ehe 
vronid go north to England she would be able 
to get money for herself and her boy, and come 
home quite rich. But it was not bo ; people did 
not seem to like barrel-organs much, and the 
little money his mother had, had all gone to buy 
this iiiBtroment. 

Often they had been sent from honsee with 
angry words ; often they had nowhere to sleep ; 
often they had nothing to eat. 

Bryda bod never known real hunger. She hnd 



m^agt 1S9.) 

known how pleasant it was to come in tired and 
hungry after a long expedition, and how delicious 
bread -and -bntter tasted then, and jam 1 but to 
ache with hanger, and, when ready to faint, 
not have any food, how terrible that must be! 

But very soon both Bryda and Beppo forgot 
that there ever had been any troubles in the 
world, they were so busy and so happy with the 
blackberries. 

\\'hat a delightful amusement blackberry- 
htmting is 1 To see the basket 
filling fast with the fat, sweet, 
well-flavoured berries ; to eat 
one after another, becaoae this 
one is crushed or that one is 
too nice to part with, or a third 
may have a different flavour 
since it grows on another bnsh 
— how nice it is! We eat, 
and chatter, and eat again, till 
fingers and mouths are stained 
a dark red colour; and how we 
laugh and make fun I Only 
one thing vexes us — that is, 
that the very nicest, finest fel- 
lows always will grow right 
up at the top of the hedge, 
just out of reach even of our 
longest stick 1 They would be 
so nice ; but very often, after 
struggling a good deal, scratch- 
ing faces and hands, and get- 
Ung wet feet by slipping into 
the ditch, we have to give it 
up and own ourselves beaten. 
Never mind 1 we have generally quite enough 
for the jam or the puddings we want to make, 
and in great triumph we go home, each boasting 
of having gathered most ! 

So Bryda and Beppo amused themselves, and 
wandered on at last to the other end of the field. 
Here there was a gate leading into another field, 
where was a very high hedge with what seemed 
to the children the best blackberries they had 

In a moment they were through the bare of 
the high gate and in the field. Just ae they 
entered it a loud shout came from before them. 
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nnil Bryila, looking acroas tlie field, saw thfi 
terriUlu Jloil Dawson waving her liniida ond 
aliniitiii.Lt to thani. 

TciTified, she caught Beppo's haod, and 
dragged liiiii further into tlie field. On tlie side 
wiiere the blackbemes were, there were aUo some 
trees, and beyond was n little wood. They 
might hide in this and be safe. If Moil 
Dawson found them, what woidd she not do? 
She might take all their blackberries. Sho 
might ill-treat them in some dreadful way. 
She was so big and Btrong, and there waa no 
help near. What might she not do ? 
. So Bryda and her companion, poor Boppo! 
who was frightened because she was frighteneil 
— tiioiigh he did not in the least know why — 
these two fled further into the field, while Moll 
Diiwsou still beckoned and called. 

Brydn, seeing that the girl did not come into 
the field, took conrage a little, and looked about 
licr. Oh, terror : if she was frightened liefore, she 
was now, aa if rooted lo the ground with fear. 

Sidlenly coming towards the poor children, 
sniffing violently as lie came, and glaring at 
them with wicked eyes, was an immense bidl ! 

'Hnn,Beppo!' 6crenn(edBrj'da. Beppolooked 
at her ft moment. . "Bun! I am coming:' she 
rried; and Beppowns off like the wind towards 
the gate where Moll Dftwaon beckoned. 

Brvdn, looking ronnd a moment, saw a great 
board, Willi ' Beware of the Dull ! ' nailed against 
a tree in the middle of the field. 

Only for a moment she looked. Waa there 
any hope of her being able to climb a tree? 
"VA'hich gate was nearest '? The dreadful animal 
was some little way off. If Bryda ran with 
Beppo she might escape. In a second she was 
off; but, alaa 1 alaa \ the bull was after her. 

He came on bellowing and roaring. 

Bepjjo was safe. He reached the gate before 
Bryda; hut she, nishing half-blind with terror, 
tri|)iied as the fierce animal was close behind her, 
and, with a wild ahriek, fell flat on her face a 
yard or two from tlie gate! 

(roicconlinuAl.) 



TBUTH. 

TRUTH is like a solid cube : no matter how 
it is thrown, it is sure to fall ond to stand 



ONLY A HALPPENHTl 

(Contimuii from f age 150.) 

D was watching ova- 
Sam. The i^ue^ 
tioni ended, Siuii 
new - found friend 
paused a momem. 
and then addres^g 
the boy, said — 
' Now, Sam, I 
, told yon I woiii.] 
1. Bee what I could lio 
. for you, and I niU 
tell you my plm. 
You wish to Icam, 
and I am sure yon 
would like to be 
helped to get an 
honest living, in a 
better way thaa 
sweeping a crosani;. 
Instead, then, of taking you into St Marks 
School, and leaving you stiil to your garret Mil 
yonr broom, this gentleman will take j-oq imo 
hia service, if you are willing; and every ch«n« 
will be given to you of learning, not only to reiJ 
and write, but also to get a good character n 
an industrious and honest boy. Will you go?' 
Tears stood in Sam's eyes as he falleivd 
out, 'Oh: sir, I can't thank yon enough for 
giving me a chance in life. You shall nevn- 
regret speaking for me, though you can't tell 

whether I am honest or ' 

' One moment, Sam, before yon thank m, fff 
I am renlly powerless but for Mr. Sloseev's 
kindness. I have not fold you what sort of 
life yours will be — it will bo to go on boanl * 
small ship, called a yacht; and though not 
always at sea, if yon think you would be afraiJ. 
or not Kke a life on the water, it would not do.' 
' I wouldn't mind what it is, sir, but I (hiok I 
should like the sea best of alt ; and I hope I nwy 
live to prove my gratitude to you — and to ™n. 
sir, too,' turning to Mr. Massey, and toncLin;: 
the place where his cap would have been. 

Mr. Massey nodded lits head in silent spproval, 
and tapped the ends of his fingers together as ha 
ent ; his smile reassured Ssm. 
The curate rang the bell. 
'Mrs. M will give you some clothes, 
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and you can ha.\a a good wash, and seo how 
eprnce you can make yourself, and then come to 
08 agaia.' And tlic housekeeper a]ipeariag at 
thia moment, Sam followred her front the room. 

'He niU do'.' said Mr. JManscy. ' This is 
tlie tniDiDg-point in that boy'e life. He has an 
liourat face, and with training will eoon learn 
iiis work; while it will be B delight to us t« lead 
liiiii to the better life, of which he has too 
probubiy never heard.' 

' It ii by far the best for his future welfare, 
that he should leave for ever his old liaunta and 
thode be has known.' 

Sam looked a different being when he ap])eared 
in his new rig-out; and held hia head up with 
an honest, independent aJr, which made him 
look half a head taller than he really was. 

The hanker arranged to call for him on the 
way to the Btation in the early morning, and 
look his leave ; and then for au hour tlie der^y- 
man talked to the lail, telling him the simple 
facts of God's dealings with the world; 
speaMiig of ein and sorrow, aod the wonderful 
siory of Him who, though God's tjon, came 
10 live on earth to teach men how to live, and 
Jied upon the Croea to open the gates of heaven 
to thera. 

It was oU Dew and strange to the young soul, 
yet seemed familiar, and iih if in the dim past 
he had heard it before. And when his kind 
friend taught him what prayer is, and how to 
pray, and made him kneel with him, while he 
Inured out eameitt wonls and desires fur the 
young soul's welfare, tliat youthful henrt was 
n-glow with gratitude to God, and his fiieud, 
(iod'n servant, of both of whom he knew so little, 
and of both of whom he longed to know more. 

The 'good-night' of the curate, and the 
pressure of his hand npon the lad's shoulder, 
were no mere fonnal things ; they were a prayer 
■')T His blessing upon what had been begun. 

' I have given you enough to think iif to-night, 
."'.■im; go to sleep, and trust you I'self with one 
ilioiight of prayer to the Saviour, who will be 
V'tur friend through life, if you will let Him ! 
ijood-uight.' 



^am's new life on hoard the Gazelle was a 
\<iry happy one ; he soon fell inio the way of his 
duties, and learned readily the names and uses 



of the strange things that belong to a ship, and 
he soon found a way to evince his gratitude to 
Mr. ilassey for all he had done for him. 

All through the summer days the banker and 
his family were constantly on boanl the yacht, 
scarcely a day passed that they did not go for ' 
a sail somewhere. And before long it was ;i 
eettlcd thing for Sam to go up to the house ' 
every morning that was convenient, to receive a 
lesson in reading and writing from Miss Mabel. 
who had willingly undertaken the task of 
teaching him. 

So his friend the curate's wish was fulfilled. 
He did go to school, though not to St Mark'a, 
and the halfpenny was doing its work well. 

Sam's busy young life was quite filled, and 
what with pot-hooks to write, and words of 
spelling to leani, and the ropes and spars of the 
yacht to get by lieart, he had very little time 
for looking back, even if he had wished : bnt 
this he did not ; he was happy as the day was 
long, and made himself so handy and generally 
useful, that very soon there was nothing could 
go on, on board, without Sam having a hand in 
it Especially in the season, when yaclit races 
and regattas were going on, was his usefulness 
and honesty proved. Mr. Massey kept much 
company, and tlie Gazelle was nearly always 
filled with friends, to see the racing. 
[To bt eontinuei.) 



miTA'8 AFTERNOOir. 

nns at the beautiful Grosser Gar- 
ten, in Drestlen, that little Nina 
paspcd her summer afternoon with 
mother. 

Dresdi'ii is famous for its beau- 
tiful sights, and mother and father 
[ had spent several pleasant weeks 
~~ there, making holiday-time among 
the museums, and concerts, and gardens, of the 
Saion city: and Nina, too, was hnjipy \vith 
nurse, for there was always something new to 
see and hear for the little English child, mIio 
delighted mote than all in tlie bands of music 
everywliere to be heard. 

But FrUnlein, the nurse, had gone to see some 
German friends this fine sunny day, so mother 
und little Nina paid a visit to the Zoological 
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Kioa's AfteinooD in the OaidenB. 

Gardens and beautifid groundfl around them, paradise, and Nina was sorry when the ^limring 
And Nina was charmed with the birds and rays of the sim gave notice that it was tinuu 
animals and flowers. It was almost like a go home to father and tea. 

Fnbliahad br the Pnpriston by WELLB QIBDHSB, D&KTON, ft Oo. S 
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ROSSING a London 

'^Veat-end street one 

ay in the bright 

inahine, I ctune Bud- 

;aly on a sight that 

lade a kiting im- 

ression on my mind. 

U the etepa of & 

rge mansion sat a 

ttle child, looking 

) if he had wandered 

r from home and 

lost his way, only 

that by hie side, 

and holt upright, 

as much aa to aay, 

' Don't be afraid ; 

I'm herel' was a 



There waa no 

- miataking that 
dog's cliBraoter. 
He was an in- 
■dopeudent fellow, who not only knew his way 
home, but if lus friend Tommy had lot^t hie 
way he meant to take him back all luife and 
sonnd. ' I'm here,' was written as plainly bb 
poBflibIc on doggie's face, and a perfectly cajmble 
guardian he wax. 

As I passed he gave me a look in returo for 
my stare which waa intelligent as worda ; and I 
caimot help the belief that ho could reason as 
well aa aome of iia — n friend to be proud of, 
And, better still, once a friend ulwnya a iriend. 



A SUNDAY ACHOSTIC. 
S UHUEB lias come, with its aweet wild flowers 
U nder the hedgerows gi-een ; 
N eath bracken and fern the dewdrop Ilea, 
D azzling in silver sheen. 
A way, away to the woods to-day ; 
Y outh ia the time to be blithe and gay. 



A MAH OF PEACE. 

HE wag asked one day how he kept 
himself from l«ing mixed up in quarrels ? 
He replied, ' By letting the angry person always 
have tlic quarrel to himself.' 



THE THEEE LITTLE PIQ3. 

(Continued /rxnapaje 163.) 

MB. FOX next thought ha would tn' 
what a little cunning might do, jo, 
knocking gently at the door, and taakisg hit 
voice as soft as he could, ' My dear yoaiig 
friend,' he said, ' will you not let me in lo isy 
good evening? I have called also to expn* 
my regret at that unfortunate little oocnmira 
about your tail. I waa admiring its ebipe. 
and the grace with which you waved it b 
the air, when you gave that unlucky ataiL 1 
tried to detain you, to assure yon mr 
alarm was needtees, when, aomehow, ilie uii 
came off. I trust you will accept my ip- 
logiea, and do me the favour of accepting a 
'ew haira from my brush. We shall dunbi- 
esa be able to arrange a substitute for ibu 
■on have lost, and your good tasle will m 
ong set the fashion in tails to all tk 
learned societies of pigs._ We have a cliarni- 
ing little acleet club of animals on my liilL 
and at the next meeting I shall have tt: 
honour of proposing i/oa as a dii^iii^'uifbfii 
member. Wc are auch near neighbours : ils" 
we might often have a friendly chut topetkr 
I was very well acqiiainted with your Am 
brother.' 

' Oh, yea I ' said the pig from withiu, ' I mi 
quite aware you were very well acquainted mii 
my late dear brother: you devoured him. IJ-> 
not desire such friendship as yours. Begone, am: 
trouble me no more.' 

These worda made the fox very angry : li- 
bad people who tem]it others, and try i« v*i'- 
timiae theni, he was hi a rage when he jieiw-ivM 
he was found out. His cunning had been of in 
avail, ao he snapped his sharp teeth viciuc--.^ 
together and snarleil out, 'Very well! voo in- 
fuse my friendship ; you will not let me in- i 
now feel itf a duty to revenge myaelf. \\"it3 
little, and you will find I shall get hold <t \«^ 

But OS neither cajoling nor angr\' nordf conli 
induce Peaky-Nose to open the door, Sir. F"S 
had to depart aa hungiy us he came, and eitf«i- 
ingly cross besides. 

i''o.\es ]irefer the night for tlieir eiir.iliiioia- 
so Peaky-Xoee felt fairly safe duriwH; tk d-y. 
and as he really was a very clever lild* J"? ''* 
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resolved to mnke his dwelling (as he thought) 
quite secure. He put more and more mud 
tlieivfore upon his house, and made the door 
Biiialler and of double strength. 

It was well he did so, for whenever the night 
was (lark down would come the fox, and prowl 
round and round the hut, scratching and biting 
at the walls in the vain hope of findmg a weak 
place. 

Then the little pig inside would laugh, and 
say. Ha, ha, Mr. Fox I I told you that you 
should not get iu. You see I am cleverer than 
you. You think yourself very cunning, but 
you will be killed before I am. The hounds 
are in the forest; I heard their baymg this 
morning. The hunters will be upon you very 
soon.' 

Tliis piece of news rather alarmed the fox. 
»StiIl he trusted to his own crafty skill to escajx?. 
' Men are so stupid,' thought he ; * and so are the 
hounds. The men gallop along close after the 
hound.% and the hounds run with their noses 
clo8e to the ground, and seldom think of using 
their eyes. Should I be closely pursued I run 
to the water, and ten to one they never find out 
where I am. At any rate, if I am only to have 
a short life I will have a merry one, and eat this 
pig I WILL. The clouds are gathering, we shall 
have rain aoon, and then good-bye to pigg}^*8 
fine mud hut.* 

The rain did come, but the mud walls were so 
thick that even the heavy storms did not shake 
their strength ; but, unhapj)ily, poor Peaky- Noso, 
with all his cleverness, had not calculated on the 
effects of a flood. 

Higher and higher rose the stream. The 
rivulet changed to a river. The fierce yellow 
waves dashed foaming down the bed of the tor- 
rent, bringing trunks of trees, and even great 
stDiies, in its headlong course. 

Peaky-Nose lay trembling in his little house, 
listc'ning to the threatening roar of the water on 
one side and to the savage snarls of his deadly 
enemy on the othei*. 

At length, to his horror, he saw a tiny 
stream trickling across the floor. He knew 
then his last hour had come. A hole, how- 
ever small, was fatal to the safety of the entire 
building. 

Bis forebodings were but too well founded. 
The stream grew rapidly broader and stronger, 



and a very few minutes after the first drop had 
entered the walls tottered — fell, and theixj was 
poor piggy half-burieil under the ruins, and at 
the mercy of the cruel fox. 

Peaky- Nose was so bnnsed and in such pain 
that he could make no struggle. He saw his 
enemy preparing to dart upon him, and could 
make no effort to escflj)e. He could only utter 
the most ear- piercing cries that ever came out of 
the throat of a pig, and we all know what j^ig* 
can do in this way. 

The fox opened his mouth ; his sharp, white- 
teeth, gleamed in the moonhght. But at that 
moment, whirling and foaming down the river, 
came a great wave, bearing in its headlong 
course a great mass of wood. 

A projecting piece caught our little friend. 
In a second he was carried away by the resistless 
ton*ent, throwni against the stones, half-chokeil 
by the water, but still shrieking lustily. 

Happily for him, the stream ran beneath the 
bank on which Curly-Tail had built his secure 
home ; and the owner, recognising at once the 
voice of his beloved brother, hastened to the door 
to see what could be the matter. , 

To seize Peaky-Nose and drag him up the 
bank was the work of a moment, but barely 
had they time to hurry into the house, shut 
and bar the door, before their enemy was upon 
them. 

At first, the fox had been struck wdth as- 
tonishment at seeing his supper thus torn, as it 
were, out of his mouth ; but he did not long 
remain inactive, and speedily galloping after his 
prey, arrived at the stone house just in time to 
see the door shut. 

In vain he raged and stormed ; hunger and 
disappointment having made him quite mad 
with anger. 

He tore at the walls, yelping, barking, and 
snarling, until the poor little pigs within werc 
almost dead ^rith terror. At length, wearied 
with so many useless efforts, he slowly departed, 
growling viciously to himself, and threatening 
cniel vengeance against the pigs as soon as he 
should get at tliem. 

How much the little ones wished the old 
mother had been w^th them in such an emer- 
gency I However, as wishing was of no use, 
they must do the best thev could for themselves. 
{Concluded in our in*xt,) 
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HOW SOUE PEOPLE TBAVEL. 
EUROPE. 



* LL our readers know how we travel in EngkiJ, 
L where we have our choice of carriages of tser- 
cription, from the tramcar, holding its twenty « 
rty foll-grown passeDgers, down to the goat's chak 
vhich we can use if we like, and are amall cDongb. 
t all countries have not these advantages, and in 
ny the people are wont to get about in a verj- reinark- 
e manner. 

[n the colder parts of Europe, as in Ruesia, wheR 
re is plenty of snow nearly all the year round, th? 
inhabitants are of necessity compelled to do pirl « 
their travelling in sledges, as the snow wohIiI cliiii! 
to any wheeled vehicles and make the work for the 
horses very hard indeed, if it did not altogether iii.f 
their progress. 

So we have here a party of Ruwians travf-llia.' 
after this fashion. With three good horses liir- 
nesaed to the sledge they glide noiselessly alon^ is 
' far as their carriage is concerned, though the air 
resounds with the cries of the driver, the cradis; 
of hifl whip, and the jingling of the bells attach-J u 
the harness. 

Sledge-driving is a most enjoyable way of geitln; 
about under favourable ci ream stances, but il is "'■' 
80 pleaaant when the distant howl of the bungn 



r 
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'., --^' _5^ — or, rather, the trees are 

80 flcmbliy that they are 
scarcely worth meiitioning. 
Tbis country ia called ' Lee 
LaodeE,' and here roam 
great herds of sheep. 

The district is full of 
ditches,, and partly for this 
reason and partly because 
of its flatness, the peasants 
walk abont on great stilta, 
aided by which it is said 
they can travel as fast as 
a horse, and being raised 
so high they can, of course, 
overlook a much larger 



wokea is heard upon the wind ; and it becomes 
v«iy Urrible as the howl grows londer and loader, 
and the unfortunate occupants of the sledge have 
to nse their firearms ngainet the pack, and some- 
times sacrifice even some of the horses to the fierce 
creatures. Occasionally a sledge party is overcome 
by the wolves, and next day a heap of bonea and a 
lorn and dismantled sledge mark the spot where 
the last terrible fight for life was made. 

Very touching are the stories of self-sacrifice 
that come to ua from these Russian plains, of those 
who gave themselves to the wolves in order to save 
their friends. It was the Lord Jesus who said, 
' Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friend.' 

The Laplander is fond of sledging; in fact, he is 
obliged to be fond of it, for he can use no other 
vehicle. He gets on very well though, with his 
swift reindeer harnessed to his carriage, the reins 
lied each aronnd one horn, instead of a bit bemg 
nsed, as is the case where a horse is concerned. 

The reindeer serves him in every way as a horse, 
and in fact is even more useful. For it draws his 
sledge in life, and after death its akin makes a 
warm covering for the sledge or a coat for the 
owner's back, and hoots for his feet, whilst its horns 
are put to a variety of uses, and its sinews serve 
him in the place of thread and string. Its flesh, 
too, is very acceptable to the Laplander, whose 
keen appetite is made keener still by the sharp 
winds which are constantly blowing. 

In the Bonih-west comer of France there is a 
very curious country. It is flat and almost treeless 
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portion of the land. The shepherd in theae JIs- 
tricti carries a Itmg crntch. When he wbhcs to 
etanil still, he places this under one arm, draws 
hia Btockiug ond needles from lils I>elt, anil goes 
on knitting as CJihuly ns if he were on the 
ground instead of being five or six feet nbove it. 
In strong coutrnat with (hia is the gaily- 
dressed Spaninril with his sister, or, perhnjie, liia 
wife, seated behind him on the steod, also decked 
in gay costume, on their way to one of the 



holiday festivals common to the snnny Bontb; 
and still more curious is the mode of travdiln; 
in Malta, the island in the Meiliterranenn Sei, 
which, though in possession of the Kiiglisli, 
rctains many foreign customs and ways. 

Tliere the people go about in extraonliiur,- 
carriages, which look like gigs trying to fjirpail 
themselves. The motion is said to 1* very lile 
a Bee-!inw, but many of the Maltese gcnlty 
prefer this to any other form of carriage. 



Oin.Y A HAXTFEnNTt 

(CoHd'ntM J /rom ■page 167.) 



8am was now attached to 
. Mr. Maasey'a boat, he bc- 
^ came gcnernl messenger 
^ between the yacht and the 
» ahore. He was a favourite 
with the men, too. who on 
epare days might be seen 
saching him liow to knot and 
ce u rope, bend on a sail, and 
the thousand-and-one things 
t a sailor ought to have at his 

-It the end of each yachting 
season Mr. ^[assey and his family left Ityde for 
their country home. Melton Hall, in Somerset- 
shire, and the Gazelle was kid up for the 
winter. Sam had proved his mettle, and bo 
jdeased hia employer and benefactor that Ttlr. 
Masicy determined to take him with them: . 
ond accordingly arrangements were made that 



Chapman the butler shonld have Sara with liioi. 
and teach him aa ranch as possible of the dutic« 
of the pantry. 

This was just what Sam most wished, sad \* 
looked forward with the greatest pleasure tu the 
country life before him. and esjxjcially bs he 
would not be separated from the faiiiil)'. lo 
whom he liad become attached. 

It ranst be remembered that a life on bonr) 
ship, even on & yacht, throws aervauts and tbdr 
masters much more together than life on luml, 
and BO Sam and Mr. Massey's children had Mon 
a great deal of each other. 

The little ones liked Sam becanse he ala-9}> 
did everj-thing they asked him, and the elJers. 
because he was respectful and attentive, and yet 
always willing to be taught any lesson, anil tf 
have his deficiencies and errors explained tahim- 

Sea View, the house that Mr. Mawey li"' 
taken at Byde for four months, stood «sm 
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distance back from the sea, but overlooking it — 
A nice situation, but, like all such houses, finished 
rather as if for letting to visitors for the season, 
than to a permanent resident. 

The children occupied the upper rooms with 
the two nurses, and the rest of the family and 
visitors the bedrooms on the first floor. 

The evening of the last day of their stay had 
come — like all last days it had been a busy 
one ; there had been the luggage to dear from 
the yacht, the packing up at the house, and 
for Mr. Massey more important matters to 
attend to, so that the children were all in bed 
kfore the family dinner was served ; and Sam 
was on his way with the last load of trunks that 
were to come from the Gaztlle, The head- 
nurse had gone out for Mrs. Massey to pay 
€ome bills, and Mary the under -nurse, having 
5een the little ones safe in bed, was down in the 
ivitchen sj^eaking to cook, who was not going 
wth them on the morrow. 

It seemed curious to Sam, as he toiled up the 
steep hill with the two men and their load of 
^^^oS^^gc^ that there should be such a gleam of 
ii^'ht from behind the house — the front of Sea 
View, straight liefore them, was in darkness, but 
}>ehind it appeared to be lighted up in a 
mysterious way. Suddenly, Sam thought he saw 
<i drift of smoke ; his heart almost stood still ; 
could it be fire ? The dread almost took from him 
the power to move — only for a moment, how- 
C'ver. Then he called to the men to make haste to 
the house, that they would be wanted, and ran 
on as fast as he could through the front gates, 
and round to the back. 

It was but a hundred yards, yet it appeared 
to him aa if he had been a week running the 
distance, when, as he reached the back-yard, he 
saw a volume of smoke rolling from an upper 
\Nindow, and at the same moment a woman 
'Kcreamed * Fire ! * from the back of the house 
opposite. 

'Fire! fire!' shouted Sam with all his might, 
and the cry was taken up, and echoed again and 
a^'aiu. 
The alarm was given. 

The lad's hesitancy was gone now, he rushed 
through the outer door and up into the front 
hall, nearly upset Cliapmaii as he was coming 
oat of tlie dining-room with a dish in his hand, 
aud burst upon the startled party seated at the 



dinner-table ' Please, sir, the house is in flames ! 
I saw the reflection coming up tlie hill, and all 
the upper rooms will be a-blaze by this time.' 

There was a cry of agony from all — *The 
children, May, Ethel, Wilfred!' 

Before that cry had reached his ear Sam was 
half way up the stairs, and before Mr. Massey 
and his elder children could collect their senses 
he was coming down with Wilfred and Baby 
May, one in each arm. Chapman was by this 
time rushing up, followed by Mr. Massey : the 
alarm had reached the whole house. 

' Take these. Chapman, no time to lose ; I know 
where Miss Ethel is, I can reach her.' And he 
almost dropped the two children into Chapman's 
arms, and turned back again on the stairs, which 
were fast filling with stifling smoke. 

Mr. Massey assisted the butler with the little 
ones, wlio appeared too terrified, or rather too 
nearlv suffocated, to scream, and thev were soon 
in safety ; then he ran back to aid Sam in his 
rescue of the other little girl. 

The firemen were arriving, the servants in the 
lower part of the house crying and wringing 
their hands ; all confusion and distress.; and as 
Mr. Massey entered, he saw by the anxious faces 
that Sam had failed to return. ' Give mc a 
blanket, a table-cloth — anything;' he cried, and 
wliile he spoke some one tore the woollen cover 
from a table, which he wrapped closely round 
his face and mouth, and ran quickly up the stairs. 
It was a deadly peril, but then there were two 
lives in the balance — his own little child, to say 
nothing of the brave deliverer of his other two. 

Could it bo that God would allow them to 
perish? 

A half-smothered prayer escaped his lips as 
he cleared the stairs two at a time, and tried to 
reach the top landing. Twice did be strive to 
pierce tlie dense volume of smoke which now 
rolled through the doorway in a thick mass, 
twice was he driven back. With a desperate 
effort and a long breath he made a third attempt, 
and got through the doorway, ^^ith eyes shnt 
and held breath, only to stumble and almost fall 
over what he knew to be the boy. It was a 
desperate moment, but that moment a drauglit of 
air lifted back the cloud of smoke, and he saw a 
little form lying on the floor with Sam's fingers 
tightly clutched round its arm. 

[f^oncluded in our next) 
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ONLY A HALFPENNY! 

( Concluded from page 1 76. ) 

HO can tell the fftther's agony 
at that moment ! It seemed 
death to the three ; but a 
father's love is strong, and 
in that strength Mr. Massey 
lifted his child from the floor, and unable to 
carry both, grasped Sam's collar tight and 
dragged them both towards the free air and 
open staircase. He reached the head of the 
stairs in safety, then the firemen met him, and 
with their aid all reached the o])en air, where 
willing hands used every endeavour that medical 
skill could devise to bring the breath of life once 
more into action. 

It was long before thoy succeeded in recovering 
little Ethel and the bnive Sam to consciousness. 
The other two cliildren were more frightened 
than hurt — thev had been rescued before anv 
injury was done ; but at these two, even when 
they did once again ojxjn their eyes, the doctor's 
face looked very grave indeed. * They must 
have the utmost care,' he whispered to Mr. 
Massey ; ' both bad cases. Let us get them to 
bed as quick as may be.' And a kindly neigh- 
bour at once offered his house to Mr. Massey, 
an ofifer accepted for the two sulierers in the 
spirit in which it was made. 

For many hours the fire raged, and next 
morning, when the travellers were to have been 
starting, their late home was a heap of smoulder- 
ing emlKjrs within four gaunt walls; all their 
belongings were ashes, I^Irs. Massey was prostrate 
with the shock, and Ethel and Sam in a very 
critical state. 

^loney may do much, but it cannot bring 
freedom from dmiger, and though to Mr. Mass(*y 
his loss was trifling as far as the cost of what 
was burnt went, the danger in which Sam and 
his little one were caused him the gravest 
anxiety. 

He was a good man, a man who really loved 
(iod, and so he was not afraid to take his grief 
to Him and ask for comfort, and comfort came. 
The sufferers got better, by very slow degrees it 
is tnie, but they recovered, and though for many 
months under the doctor's care, the ill-eftects of 
that dreadful night at length wore off. 

As soon as possible the whole family moved 



to Melton Hall, and change of air did miicli for 
them all. 

But what of Sam ? How did he bear hinisdf 
amid all the praises showered upon him as suon 
as he could bear the excitement ? 

Every one was ready to shake him by the 
hand! But there was one scene between Mr. 
Massey and his ' lad,' as he called Sam now, over 
which a curtain of silence must be drawn ; it was 
in the librar}' at jMelton some weeks after the 
family had been settled in there, and though 
neither Mr. Massey, nor Sam himself, ever sjwke 
of what had passed, or alluded to that interview, 
it is certain it was one of gratitude on both sides 
— gi-atitude outspoken, and acknowledged — and 
that an understanding and a confidence henceforth 
existed between them which is rare in real life, 
though real life abomids with stranger thing* 
than fiction. 

A year passed by, and the crossing-boy h 
again with the banker's family in their yachtinir 
season. This time his position is an altered one. 
he has been learning navigation under Mr. Lewis, 
the sailing-master of the Gazelle. Lewis is gcttins: 
old now, and looks forward to retiring to a snu? 
little cottage beneath the hills at Cowes, and 
every one tliinks that in three or four more seasuii^ 
Sam is to be the sailing-master, — who knows? 
it may be. Meanwhile he manages much on 
board, and manages with dexterity and puccess. 
So cleverly, indeed, that little ever goes wrong. 

He is a fair scholar now, can read, write, and 
do arithmetic with a good many, and take an 
interest in decix*r studies, while the curate's 
parting gift, his pocket Bible, is never far away 
from him; perhaps therein lies the secret of his 
success, for Sam has learnt to * seek first prin- 
ciples;' he tries to do what is right, and leave the 
rest to God. • 

The curate has been Mr. Massey's visitor once 
since the fire. 

* You must come and stay with us at ]\Iclton 
for a few days,' the banker had said. * I want 
vou to see what sort of a fellow your bov has 
grown. You won't know him.' And the curate 
went, and saw with his own eves to what J?ani 
had grown. 

Many a talk they had, too; and Sam was en- 
couraged to ask questions on matters which had 
been puzzling him — things far too deep for a 
common boy, most people would have said; not 
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At last lie thought he could smell the smoke 
of the fire that Peaky -Nose was so carefully to 
keep burning ; and then, O joy I he saw a tiny 
speck of light that could only come through his 
o^vn little window. 

Piggy*s heart bounded within him with de- 
light. He felt himself safe, and was on the 
point of uttering an affectionate squeak, in order 
to announce to his brother that he was ap- 
proaching, when his quick ear detected a faint 
rustle amongst the bushes behind him, and then 
the snap of a dry, broken twig. 

He turned quickly, and even through the 
darkness could see amongst the leaves a pair of 
cmel bright eyes. 

Even in so terrible a moment Cnrly-Tail re- 
tained his presence of mind, and his courage 
did not desert him. Exerting all his remaining 
strength he rushed madly forward, uttering at 
the same time, with a true pig*s instinct, the 
most piercing and heart-rending shrieks. 

The yells startled every night-bird in the 
neighbourhood, bats flew wildly roand, the owls 
hooted, the night-jars added their discordant 
voices to the din, but little cared the fox. He 
galloped on, feeling sure of his prey, and giving 
every now and then a savage yelp, as he 
thought how he would tear and rend jK)or little 
piggy, and what an excellent supper he would 
afterwards make. 

So unequal a race could not last long. In a 
very few seconds the unhappy Curly- Tail found 
himself completely exhausted. Panting and 
breathless he could neither run nor scream any 
longer. He stopped, but the pot seemed still 
inclined to roll on. 

Suddenly, a brilliant idea flashed through 
Curly-Tail's brain. No sooner thought of than 
executed. In an instant he had jumped into 
the pot, pulled close the lid, and down the pot 
went, dancing from side to side of the ravine. 
Bumping and tumbling it was thrown from rock 
to rock, but always going down faster than the 
fox could follow. 

Peaky- Nose, aware by the noise that im- 
minent danger threatened, was watching with 
eager anxiety. 

Scarcely had the pot thumped against the 
door, than it was quickly but cautiously opened, 
and in rolled Curly-Tail in her smgular con- 
veyance. 



The rage of the fox, when he, the craftiest cif 
animals, found himself thus outwitted by a small 
pig, may be well imagined. Not only did he 
bite at the stones, but he bit his own legs in liis 
mad fury. Finding, however, that he only hurt 
himself and not the pigs, he prepared to scale 
the roof. 

After many desperate efforts and painful 
struggles, he at length arrived there, and com- 
menced throwing volleys of stones down tlie 
chimney in order to put out the fire. These, 
however, did little harm, as they fell into the 
pot. Finding this attack of no avail, he then 
tore off small branches and leaves from the ttws 
close by, and cast them down also, in hopes of 
thus extinguishing the flames. 

This might be very cunning, but, like most 
cunning, it was a very umnse proceeding; 
for the wood and leaves being damp, such & 
cloud of thick smoke and steam came np tlie 
chimney that the fox, who was peeping down it 
to ascertain the result of his stratagem, was not 
onlv blinded, but was also half-suffocated bv the 
hot vapour. 

His head turned dizzy, he lost his balance, 
tottered, and slipjxjd down the roof, graspinsr 
frantically at each stone as he fell- Then roUinir 
over the side of the house, and do^^^l the steep 
bank, he pitched head foremost into the river. 
and its rapid current bore him swiftly away. 

Perhaps he was drowned, perhaps he reache'l 
another country. At any rate he never sho^"^! 
himself in the forest again. The two little \\p 
lived ever after very happily. A. S. H. 



MIXED PICKLES. 

{CoHtimied from page 166.) 
CHAPTER XII. SOME USE FOR MOLL. 

LAT on your face, and a raging buli 
coming after you I That is a teiril-i'.' 
position I It is never wise to ni- 
races with a bull, or a horse, or ^ 
greyhound, or anything else that h;i> 
four legs — except, perhaps, n very :; t 

prize pig, or the kitchen table. What can yau. 

wnth two legs, do against four legs ? 

Besides, poor Bryda felt that there was no (Hie 

to help her ; there was only Moll Da>A-8on neir. 

of whom she was nearly as much afraid as ^^ 
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was of the bull ; aod poor little helpless Beppo, 
whose eyes grew, like those of the dog in the 
fain' tale, ns big as saucers with terror .as he 
stood, pantmg but safe, on the right side of the 
gate. 

Stay ! there was one Friend, to whom Bryda 
had long ago learnt at her mother's knee to look 
for help. She had, indeed, never been in any 
such danger before, but mother had, and many 
a time she had told Bryda of the time of peril 
when the ship was said to be about to go down 
on the broad Atlantic, and no help was near, 
— no human help, at least And the chaplain 
gathered together all who could or would come, 
and cried to Him Who holds the seas in the 
hollow of His hand. 

'lu the midst of life we are in death: of 
whom may we seek for succour, but of Thee, O 
Lord ? . . . Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of 
our hearts ; shut not Thy merciful ears unto onr 
prayer; but spare us, Lord most holy, O God 
iiioet mighty, O holy and merciful Saviour I * 

So the chaplain prayed, and the sea went 

do\ni, as once did the waves of Galilee when the 

Lord of winds and waves willed it, and mother 

and all the ship-load were saved. And so 

liiyda cried to the loving Saviour as she fell, 

and to her, too, came help in the way she least 

exj)ected. For as the bull with angry red eyes 

and dreadful sharp horns had nearly reached 

her, when all hope seemed gone, and she had 

not strength to try and rise, a shawl deftly 

thrown fell right over the furious animal's head, 

making him stop and then turn round, bellowing 

frantically, as if he meant to ask who dared to 

interfere in this way with his gi*eat will and 

p>leasure, which was to toss an insignificant 

child. There were plenty of children in the 

world, jiray why should he not toss one if he so 

pleased ? he seemed to ask. 

While his majesty was expressing something 
of this sort very noisily, a strong hand rather 
roughly seized the fallen Bryda, picked her up, 
and dragged her over or through — she never 
knew >vhieh — the great, strong, five-barred gate, 
where Beppo stood already, and watched, white 
with terror, having had time to take breath. 
Brvda was not white, she was red-hot and 
breathless, and it was several seconds before nhe 
could collect her scattered wits enough to see 
the bull tearing the shawl to pieces, with a 



strong wall and gate between himself and her, 
and also to see that her preser\'er was no other 
than that great object of her terror, Moll 
Dawson. 

' Now then,' said IMoU, roughly, as she tried 
to pinch Bryda' s hat into shape again. * You're 
a foolish one, you are. Why didn't you stop 
when you heard me screechin'?' 

'Because — I — because — ' stammered Brvda, 
who felt she could not tell Moll that the 
'screechin" had made her run as fast as pos- 
sible in the other direction from that Moll 
intended. 

The girl burst into a loud laugh. * You're a 
softy, upon my word I So you thought I'd eat 
yer blackberries and yer blessed selves arter 
them I But it was out of the fry in' -pan into the 
fire this time, and no mistiike. Oh, I see ye 
blushing I Tell INIoll Dawson no stories ; she's 
too 'cute for the likes o' you.' 

* I don't want to tell stories,' said poor Bryda, 
with tears in her eyes. ' Indeed, indeed I am 
grateful. That bull woidd have torn me ta 
pieces, as he is tearing your shawl.' 

And Bryda turned quite sick at the sight of 
the great brute stamping on fragments of the 
shawl, then tearing them afresh with his horns, 
bellowing all the time as if it was quite an 
amusement to destroy something. 

* I shall ask grannie to give me a new shawl 
for you, Moll,' said Bryda. 

* Don't trouble your head, child ; it's only a 
'old rag, bless you. So soon as I can earn a bit 
o' money I'll have a jacket wi' beads all over 
like a young lady. Not as that they'll take me 
for a lady — not even the boys at the factory.. 
Give me that pretty blue silk handkerchief on 
your neck,' went on Moll, with a sudden change 
of tone. This was a command rather than a 
request, to judge by the tone in which it was 
spoken; but Bryda hesitated a little — mother 
had given it to her just before she went away. 

The girl, seeing she hesitated, laughed again 
loud and bitterly — a laugh without merriment. 

*OhI keep your things to yourself I I want 
none of them I Silk handkerchiefs are not for 
the likes of me, nor nothin' else that's good — 
only sharp words and crooked looks.' Here 
Moll threw herself down on the nearest bank^ 
and tore some white queen- daises to bits. 

(To be continued,) 
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JACK TAB' 
fOUXG feUow. only a 
DiechEinic.biitaBteaiiy 
and I'espectnble cba- 
rncter, who was a 
passenger on board a 
veesel on her oiitwnrd 
voyage, was shocked 
by the constniit use 
of bad language a- 
raongst the crew; and 
at the breakfast-table 
he approaclied tlie 
subject with ^i-ent 
care and judgment, and appealed to the oiptain 
for penniasioii to try to pvit an end to tlie pro- 
fanity of the sailors, and in doing this witli tnct 
he took the beat mciuiB to reprove the captain for 
hie own sin in this matter. 

Immediately he went on deck, after brcakfaat. 
and saw one of the oldest and most profane 
among the crew seated on llie fore-deck, en- 
joying his pipe. The young man soon gi>t him 
into conversation, drew him out, launched him 
on the story of hie own life and adventures, and 
lured the old fellow into a yarn, after his own 

Jack is never averse to spinning a yam, and 
this Jack spun his ; from a boy, he had lived on 
the sea, he bad seen many a tempest, had 



S UATCH. 

voyaged among the Islands of the Pncilw unJ 
the icebergs of the Northern Seas, had la«>lei] 
miasionancB in the far-off Eastern Colonies, and 
seen the Indians of the Far \A'eBt on ibe wat- 
pstb ill their savage life. Proud of his acitioe- 
ments, prouder still of hia nautical ak-ill, he o( 
length boasted that he could do auytliing tki 
could be done by a sailor. 

' I doubt it,' said his companion. 

' I can,' replied the tar, ' and hHU not be oct- 
done : take my word for it' 

' Well, when a sailor paaees his word lie 
ought to be believed. I know a sailor who re- 
solved to stop swearing, and he did so.' 

' Ah ! ' said the old sailor, ' now y(ni*»-e 
anchored me. I'm fast ; but I can do it.' 

' I know you can,' answered the passenij-er, 
' and you can anchor all your shipmates' oaili: 
with yours — will yon do it?' 

Not a word of profanity was heard, at jilv 
rate in public, on board the vessel after tliii: 
and day by day, as the earnest, honest passenOT 
talked to the sailors one by one, he gained Ilif 
hearts of them all, and although he ivas but ■ 
stripling beside the giants amwig the cre"- 
Jack was fain to confess that he had mei hL- 
mntch at last. 

Let ail bad words be anchored at the bottom 
of the sea. 



EVEBTBODY'S COEIfEB. 

A ROMAS aOLDIBU's OEAU. 

THE old Itomane had to carry a veiy heavy 
load when in full marching trim — much 
more than soldiers now-a-days have. Their 
infantry were armed witli breast plates and 
helmets; they carried a sword on each side, tliat 
ou the left much longer thou the right, which 
was not nioi* than a span in length. 

The sekict bodyguard of a general were 
armed with lances and bucklers, and the i'c»t nf 
the phalanx had a spear and shield ; bpKidcs 
which all carried a saw, u spade, and a hiitchet, 
also a cohl, a sickle, a chain, and three dnys' 
provrsicins ; so that a Roman foot -soldier was 
very little better than a beast of burden with his 
marching load, which has been estimated to 
weigh about 00 ll>s. They had to endure hard- 
ness m thow days. 



THE HINDOO'S HONESTT. 

A TOUCHING story is told in the Lie «' 
an Indian ofRcer, of the staunch boiu^fy 
to his principles of a native soldier, a Hioduii o: 
high caste. 

To make it clear to the little ones, «"e niiK 
explain to them that the Hindoos, by !'"■ ■ 
religion, are divided into castes, and th.ii a" 
one will have anything to do with those >>\ 2 
lower caste — it would be pollution of the uii-t 
dreadful kind; and thus for a Brahniiu "^ 
Hindoo to drink out of a cnp with a Euruiv^i..- 
or even to fake water from the hands uf su u''' 
belie^-er, as tliey would call white men, would I"' 
to degrade him nt once to the lowest ca*te, lit 
Pariahs, or outcasts. 

Ou one occasion when a wounded SoobaliJ"' 
of one of the native regiments was iyu^- 
wounded and nearly dead on the field of luitt. 
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one of the Enropcnn offic«re who commanded 
that lUy came iijkoi) him, famt with tliiret and 
loss of blixxl, and offered him a drink of water. 

The poor fellow thought, even in dying, of 
tlw pollutioD, and said faintly, ' iMy cagte, sir! 
my caste!' 

The officer pressed him to tnhe aome, he was 
aaffering su greatly, anying, ' We nre alone, no 
r>ne will see you." The Soohahdnr shook his 
head, and said, ' God »ees me I' 

Brave man that he was, he would rather die 
than betray his principles. 



TWO LITTLE BUDS. 

TWO little hnds were opening. 
One WBB a blosHom rare, 
Pnre were its dainty petals, 
Gnanled with loving care- 
One in a comer blossomed. 

Where there were few beside ; 
No one cared for the flower. 
Whether it lived or died. 

Two little hearts were opening, 

One to a life so fair ; 
Joy of a loving mother, 

What did it know of cure? 
One litde heart was lonely. 

Saddened by poverty. 
Hungry for love and pity, 

No one to heed its cry. 

Two little white-robed angels 

"Wait in the golden land. 
Two little fragile blofsoms, 

Plucked by the Mnster'H hand. 
Saved from a woi-ld of sorrow. 

Borne to a Home iiLove, 
Where the rich and poor are ever 

One in the Saviour's love. 

MiRiA!< Ikasel Hurrell. 



CHOosnfa a husband. 

Two suitors applied to Themietocles for the 
hand of his daughter : one was very rich, 
hilt a coxcomb ; the other a seneible, worthy 
fellow, Lut poor. ThemietocleB wisely preferred 
the Utter, for he said, ' I value a man without 
riches rather than riches without a man.' 



MIXED FICELES. 

{Contiimedfromfogt 18S.) 

ERE, Uke it, Moli:' said 

Bryda, as she snatched off 

her handkerchief. 'I am sure 

you're welcome to it, and 

anything else I have;' and 

with a gentle eoaxing way 

' she tied the scarf round Itfoll 

Dawson's neek. The rough 

girl looked more gracious ; 

she bent her neck to try and 

catch a glimpse of this bit of 

linery, then looked up at 

Bryda again. 

'You've got a gran, tool I've seen her. 

Does she beat you often?' was her next re- 

Bryda and Beppo both staled open-mouthed 
at this question. Grandmother would as soon 
think of 

' Never !" siud Brydo at last, very decidedly. 

'I suppose she's kind, then?' 

Biydft nodded expressively. 

* Well, my gran ain't,' pursued poor BIolL 
' Bents lis with the poker, for all she pretended 
to bo so ill and weak when you brought soup o' 
Sunday, missy. We're a bad lot, we are, all but 
futhcr ; he'd be good if he could, I know.' 

'Oh, Moll!' said Bryda, answering the girl's 
miserable tone as much iis her words, ' why don't 
you try and be good ?' 

' I suppose you're good ?' wiid the girl ; ' it is 
not hard for such as you to keep straight.' 

'Indeed, I'm not good,' cried truthful Bnda, 
remembering a great many faults at once. ' I'm 
so often in mischief or some trouble that Uncle 
Jack snys I live in a jar of mixed pickles. But 
I do want to be good for all that.' 

' So you will Bonic day, when you're a fine 
liidy. And, I warrant, you're not real bad now. 
And you'd not be frightened of me any more?" 
added Moll, sadly, looking up at her. 

' No, indeed ; we'd he fond of you — wouldn't 
we, Beppo '! ' said Bryda, eagerly. 

Beppo nodded and said, ' Yes, yes.' He was 
proud of hie knowledge of English, such as it 

' No one's fond of me,' said Moll, still mora 
sadly. ' Jim used to be, m a fashion, but he 
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wouldn't give hia little finger to aave me from 
dron-ning. An" I'm too wicked for father to 
love me — or any oue else either.' 

Bryda'a ej'ea filled with tears. ' God loves 
you, Moll,' Hhe whiapered gently. 

But Moll shook her head. 'No, He don't. 
God Almighty may care for the gentlefolks — 
seems like it. But He don't care for such as us.' 

'Indeed He doea,' aaid Bryda, eameatly. 
quite aura this time that there wa« no doubt of 
what she aaid being true. ' See how He has 
cared for Beppo and hia mother!' 



' Did He tell the old carpenter to he good to 
them?' asked Moll, thoughtfully. 'Well, it'a 
not mach a poor man like him can do.' 

' Oh I he'a not a poor man,' burst out Bryda. 
' He'a a prince really, he told me ao. And hia 
Father'a a very great King, and will take him 
to live in a palace aome day aoon.' 

' And he have gold, much gold, hid safe from 
de tievea,' added Beppo in hia broken English. 
He and Bryda were sitting on the bank now 
beside Moll Dawaou. 

' Eh 1 ' said Moll : ' whoever would have 
thought it?" 

' It's quite true,' aaid Bryda, and went on to 
tell all about old Roger'a inheritance. She was 
just going on to tell about his cat, and the 



funny atory of all the cats with nwUai! 
' characters,' when Uncle Jack's voice was bewi 
in the blackberry-field calling her. 

At thia Bound Moll Dawson sprang op, 
nodded a hasty farewell, and scr&mhled throniib 
a small breach in the hedge behind, vamahin; in 
a moment, in spite of Bryda'a entreaties lo hs 
to stay, and let Uncle Jack hear how ahe bid 
saved them. 

Uncle Jack's cheerful brown face grew \-hj 
white when he heard the story. 

' Say nothing to the grannies, Bryda.' be imA. 
' Uot because it ia righ 
to have secrets, liitle mtid. 
but because grandmotlier 
is too old and weak lo 
hear about ani-thbg thii 
wonld frighten her. BdI 
you and I will see whii 
we can do for Moll Dw- 
son, and we will ut 
Cousin Salome's adiicr. 
Eh?' 

Poor Moll Dawgm * 
She had done one gi»d 
deed that day. It ww » 
pity that in the aflenuKo 
she should do, though w< 
intentionally, some mJ 
harm. 

Her brother Jim woiif^ 

as garden -boy with Mf- 

Seymour (that was li-e 

name of Brvda's gnr.''- 

father). Moll, roMoiK 

idly about, met him as he came front wo^ ii> 

the evening, and in her careless, goaaipia^ ^■ 

began to tell him all that Bryda ha^ said »h)ur 

old Roger's store of treasure, which Mol! s»w 

was money he had hidden away somewben in 

his poor little cottage, like a miser. 

For Bryda did not yet understand, wh»i i* 
perhaps plain to any one reading this, that the 
old man, accustomed as ho was to live alw. 
thought so much of the heavenly country wbere 
he hoped to go, and of the many m*n.-n's.- 
in the Father's House, that he talked irf thou 
in a way that eeemed to the child to meM 
things on earth. So the precious tressiire i< 
the love of Christ, and of the hope that i; 
in Him, seemed to litde Brj-da to be perwhio: 
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treasures of earth, money, and jewels. And 
what Bryda had told Moll, Moll repeated, 
with improvenaents of her own, to her bad 
brother. 

'Ah I ah!' said Jim; ^he's a chicken worth 
plucking— eh, Moll ? A knock on the old boy's 
head, if he objects, and then share and share alike 
for vou and me.' 

' You leave him alone, Jim,' she answered; for 
the longing to be better was working in the poor 
girl's darkened mind, even as the Spirit of God 
rested on the earth when it was * without form 
and void.' Christ, Who died for poor Moll, was 



calling gently, and the hard heart softened a 
Uttle. 

'Boo,' said Jim, with a hideous grimace. 
' You're afraid o' being found out. Split on me 
and tell the police, will you ? Yah, that's like 
a woman.' 

* I'll not have it, Jim,' went on Moll, steadily. 
' I'm not afraid, that you know right well : I'm a 
better thief than you by a long way, and never 
was caught yet ; but I'll have nought to do with 
this — nor vou either.' 

* We'll see,' said Jim, and held his tongue. 

{To he continued,) 
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LAZYBONES. 

HEN I was young, my brothers and 
sisters used to call me Lazybones, be- 
cause I would not get up when called in the 
morning. There are, no doubt, many thousands 
of children and young people who are, as I was, 
lazy and indolent, and slow to see the value of 
rising early to the duties of the day. 

I have grown wiser since then, and have 



learned how many things can be accomplished 
by getting up early, which would be impossible 
without it. 

ISIany a celebrated man has begun life by 
being a lazybones. Yes, and would have been 
lazybones to the end, but for a little bit of moral 
courage to tackle the failing. 

Very amusing is Buffon's account of how he 
cured himself. Buffon was the celebrated 
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nntomlUt who wrote many vdnmea on Natural 
History. 

' In my youth,' says he, ' I was very fond of 
sleep ; it robbed me of a great deal of my time ; 
bnt my servant Joseph lielped me at last ta 
overcome it. I promised to give him a crown 
«vei'y time he could make me get up at six. 

■ The next morning he ilid not fail to wake 
and torment me ; but he received only abuse. 

' The day after he did the same, with no better 
sncccss ; and I was obliged to confess at noon 
tlint I had lost my time. 

' I told Joseph that he did not know how to 
maiinge the business, and tliat he ought to think 
of my promise, and not mind my threats and 
hard words. 

' The day following he employed force ; I 
begged for indulgence — I bid him begone — I 
stormed — bnt Joseph persisted. 

■ I was, therefore, obliged to comply, and he 
was rewarded every day for the abuse which he 
suffered at the moment when I awoke by tlianks, 
jiccompanied by a crown, which I gave bini 
piui dually at noon. 

' Ah, yes 1 I am indebted to poor Joseph for 
ten or a dozen of the volumes of my work.' 

This is alt very comical, but it shows how 
lazy even clever people can get, when once tliey 
give way to bad hnbits. 

And there are plenty of instances of men who 
owe all their success and fame to getting up 
early ; Bishop Burnet, Dr. Paley, Bishop Jewell, 
Sir Matthew Hale — to any nothing of Homer, 
Hoi-ace, and Virgil. We might make a long list. 

Sir Thomas More says, in tlie preface to one 
of his books, that he completed it by stealing the 
time from hia sleep and itieala. 

The celebrated Lord Coke divided his time 
thus, iu rhyme : — 

' Six hours to sleep — to Liw's grave study six ; 

Four spent in prayer— the rust to nature fii.' 

But Sir William Jones mapped out a wiser 
economy of life's fleeting hours, and amended 
tlte famous lawyer's lines : — 

' Seven hours 1< 
Ten fo the wo 

FBOTEBBS OU> AND NEW. 

A WORD and a stone let go, cannot he called 

back. 
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• Blephant I so old and vast, 
Thoa a kindJ^r natnre hast ; 
Grave thou art, and straneely wise, 
With obflemiit, eorious ejee; 
Bomewhat in th; brain must be 
Of an old sagacit;. 
Thou art solemii, viae, and good; 
Livest not on streaming blood. 
Thoa, and aU thine ancient cLm, 
Walked the world ere griet began, 
PreTing not on one another. 
Nonriihed by the general mother. 
Who gave toteiti thick and tall. 
Food and shelter for ;on all. 
Elephant! il thoa hadst been. 
Like the tiger fierce and keen. 
Like tlie lion of the brake. 
Or the deodl? rattleanake, 
Baveuoni aa thoa ait strong. 
Terror would to thee belong ; 
And before th; mates and thee 
All the earth would lUwrt be. 
But, instead, thou jield'et thy wiQ, 
Tractable, and peaceful still ; 
FdU of good intent, and mild. 
As a humble little child ; 
Berting with obedience true. 
Aiding, loving, mourning too ; 
For each noble aeDUment 
In thy good, great heart ia blenti' 

E Elephant is by far the largest 
of land animals, and for this rea- 
son one of tlio most interestiri;; 
bat even without this suprrioritv 
he possesses qualities that eniiil- 
bim to rank among the curiuui 
objects of creation, 
igcs long gone by tliere were elephants 
be eartli — or animals resembling elephants 
— as much larger than the existing species .~>s 
these are superior in sins to other quadmpeJj. 
Such were the mammoths and maetodoos, the 
skeletons of which are occasionally fomid buri,-J 
beneath the surface of the soil in different paili 
of tlie world. 

The Elephant is nut distinctly mentiuaeil iu 
tlie canonical books of tlie Bible, but is found u 
the marginal reading to BekemoA, in Joii. xL 
15. 'Elephant*' teeth' is the marginal leadbi; 
for ivory, in 1 Kings, x. 22 ; 2 Chron. is. K. 
Elephants, however, are repeatedly mentioned ia 
the Apocryphal books of the Maccabees, trbete 
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we read that Lysias, who had been intrusted with 
the government of Southern Syria, employed 
many of these animals in his wars against the 
Jews. We also read that Antiochus Epiphanes 
entered Egypt with a great multitude, with 
chariots, and elephants, and horsemen, and a 
p-eat navy, and made war against Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt (1 Mace. i. 17, 18). Elephants 
are also mentioned in other passages in the books 
of the Maccabees. In the battles of the ancient 
world the elephant plays a considerable part; 
the elephants an army could muster being con- 
sidered an important element in its strength. 
Many of our young readers will probably remem- 
ber how Alexander, in his campaigns in India, 
was opposed by tame elephants, which the natives 
had trained to war ; and the Greeks ultimately 
introduced these animals into their own armies. 
The Carthaginians also used them ; and Pyrrhus, 
when he attacked the Romans, brought a num- 
ber of these unwieldy beasts to help him in gain- 
ing his expected triumph. Elephants wiere also 
exhibited in the Roman amphitheatre ; and in a 
magnificent spectacle given by Pompey, the 
general, to the brutal populace, a number of 
these majestic creatures were driven into the 
circus, and slain with darts for the amusement of 
the spectators. 

As an elephant costs a considerable sum 
of money, even in India, they are eagerly 
hunted; and their capture is accomplished by 
inclosing a large space with palisades. Into 
this space the natives drive a number of the 
elephants, and there keep the furious captives 
until famine renders them tractable. In other 
cases a noose is thrown round the hind leg of the 
wilil animal ; to this noos^ is attached a long 
rope, the end of which is wound many times 
round a tree. The elephant rushes on at a 
clumsy trot until the rope stops him with a jerk, 
g^c lie rally throwing him down. After a time his 
stru^'gles, which are at first frantic, become fainter, 
and he is quiet from mere exhaustion. Then two 
tame elephants, trained to the work, are brought 
u)K)n th^ scene. They take up their position, 
one on each side of the captive, and escort him 
to his future home. If he should attempt to 
rer^ist they beat him with their trunks until he 
Buuniits. Elephants are also used as decoys, to 
In re the wild elephants into the inclosures made 
by the Cingalese. 



In captivity the elephant is tame, docile,, 
obedient to his keeper, and ready to exerl his 
huge strength to the utmost in fulfilling the tasks 
imposed upon him. In confinement, however^ 
he is liable to sudden fits of madness, during 
which he rages furiously; and in such cases there 
is nothing for it but to put an end to his life. 
Ghimee, the elephant in the menagerie at Exeter 
Change, in London, was thus destroyed, being 
shot by a file of soldiers when an access of rage 
rendered him dangerous to all around him. 

The sagacity of the elephant is very re- 
markable. He can be trained more highly even 
than the dog, and is accordingly employed in all 
kinds of duties. A traveller in India relates how 
he onoe saw two elephants, with their trunks 
covered in leather panoply, employed in pulling 
down a wall, while their keepers sat by, urging 
the sagacious brutes to greater exertion by the 
promise of food and ghee- — a kind of spirit — when 
their task should be accomplished. The manner 
in which they perform various tasks is marvel- 
lous. They seem really to exert almost human 
reflection and foresight. Thus an elephant will 
deposit cargo in a boat in such a way that the 
balance of the vessel is maintained. It will push 
a heavy cart, or waggon, or cannon along a road^ 
and pause occasionally to remove obstacles that 
lie in the way. 

A sense of honour and of shame is also com- 
mon among elephants ; and a case is known in 
which one of tliese animals, indignant at hearing 
an ord«r that he should be sent away, and 
another set to accomplish a task which seemed 
too hard for him, renewed his effort with such 
frantic force that he fractured his skull and fell 
dead. 

The tusks or teeth of the elephant are very 
valuable as an article of commerce. Tliev are 
six or eight feet long, and rather curved ; o*ie of 
them sometimes weighs as much as eighty pounds. 
Solomon was the first Jewish king to introduce 
ivory into Judea, as he was the fii'st to use it. 
He had at sea a navy of Tarshish ; once in every 
three years it came bringing, among other thing*, 
ivory ^ or, as it is in the Hebrew, * elephants' teeth/ 
And we are told that Solomon *made a great 
throne of ivory, and overlaid it with pure gold.' 
Later on, Ahab made for himself a 'house of 
ivory" — that is, a house omamfuted or inlaid 
with ivory. % T. Sl 
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A DOG'S DESFAIB. 

APPILY tiiere ure veiy few 
inatancea ou record of doga 
displaying t'le dniker poa- 
sioiie, but tlie followtug anec- 
dote was related in & Loudon 
paper of 1ST5, aud tlie names 
and places given as vouchere 
for its trnth. 

A dog belonging \a a 
gentleman living in the su- 
burbs of Rochester delibe- 
rately drowned hiinself. He 
had beeii Euspected of showing symptoms of 
madnces, and, as a precatition, was kept awny 
from the family and household for some days; 
getting loose, he went off to a friend of his 
master'H, where, alao, lie was refused admission. 

It would seem as if tiiis treatment was too 
much for hie sensitive nature; despiir appeared to 
ovei-tatc him, and he ran down to the river, where, 
after turning round and uttering a dismal howl, 
the jxMr beast walked into the stream, and 
lield his head under the water until he rolled 
over, dead. 

He had deliberately drowned himself. We 
cannot measure the sufferings of the brute 
creation, but it is evident that bodily pain ia 
not the only anguish permitted to come upon 
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THE FZBST STEAJCEB. 

MANY of the steamers that cross the ocean 
to go to America are built at Glasgow. 
It WAS here that a ship called the Coniet was 
launched in 1812. Now this Cwmt was the 
first boat in Europe that was propelltd — that is, 
piislied — through the water by steam. Fancy 
all Europe with only one little tiny stenmbont! 
Now, all the rivers and seas are dotted ov(.i' with 
thcue ' fii«-boiits,' aud we need not wait for a 
Cavournble wind to take our ship to where we 
wiith to go. If there is no wind, we need not 
wait idly, as people used to have to do whoi 
there were only sailiug-vesaels ; we heap the coal 
on the engine fire, we ' get up steam,' and away 
we skim through the waves, let the wind blow 
as it likes. 

' Grtat Britain for Little BriUm*.' 



BRYDA woB not allowed to go aloue to tlie 
viUage again, since her nurse had tolil 
granny she was missing on that uufurtniiate iiuu- 
day afternoon, when the whole household hail 
turned out in pursuit of her. She had therefore 
promised Beppo to meet him in the church or 
churchyard at half-past-five, and take him to 
Cousin Salome. 

For the second time she found the poor little 
Italian in bitter grief. It happened thai a 
great dark bank of clouds had covered the r-ky 
for B. great part of the day. and the church inside 
was so dark that the sexton thought it well 10 
light up the building before the short sennce, 
which was every evening during summer at ax, 
and in winter much earlier. 

To-night the choir were practising before 
service, so when Beppo came to the chureh 
at half- past -five, to meet his littk friend, the 
building was lighted up. He came to see hii 
beautiful angel again to tell her, whou] be stiil 
tlionght a great and powerful friend, all tlmt 
had happened to him. But witii the darknesa 
outside and the bright lights within, all ibe 
colours had faded out of the i^indow, so thut. a~- 
any one who goes into a lighted church by niglit 
can see, there was only a dark blank space where 
the beautiful angel had Stood, And the pae- 
aionate little southern boy said to himself that bis 
friend had forsaken him, that she was gcue a[!il 
would never come back again. 

Brydii feit that he was somehow quite wronj, 
but how was che to explain, or to comfort him? 

First she told him his angel was not g^Hie. 
but had only faded from his sight, and that wilti 
dayUght he would find her again. But as ^i 
this he only sobbed afresh, and said she irai goiie. 
he could not see her, so she must !« gone, Bnd» 
tried to explain that his friend was no re^l 
person, but only a beautiful picture. This cnlr 
made him very indignant; he knew angeU took 
care of people, hia mother had often told hitu 
so ; did Bryda mean to tell bim there were iio 

Then Bryda, not knowing how to meet thtse 
questionp, proposed that he should come with hs 
at once to Cousin Salome, and hand in hand the 
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two children went up the long ahrubhery walk 
to iind her. 

Salome greeted them with l\er own bright 
emile, and made Beppo ait on a low stool by her 
side. Soon the black eyes grew very bright and 
round, when the child found that this English 
lady had s^en.his own beautiful Italy and seemed 
to lbv6 it nearly as well as he did. 

l*hen,, when Cousin Salome began to speak 
to him in Italian, BepjK) fairly jumped off his 
8ti>ol and clapped his hands with delight. 

Here was a friend for him I Until one has 
gone to a strange country and there been very 
lonely and sorrowful, like j)oor little Beppo, it 
is not easy to understand the delight that he 
felt at hearing his own language spoken again. 

After a little time Bryda began to tell Cousin 
Salome all about Beppo*s troubles, and especially 
the last, which seemed to the poor little boy a 
very great one. 

* No, Beppo, your beautiful angel is not gone,* 
she answered; *she is only hidden from you for a 
time by the darkness. But I will tell you both, 
dear children, what this little grief of Beppo's is 
like, and we can make it a sort of parable. Bryda, 
you know what a parable is ?* 

' A story that means something, isn't it ?* said 
Bryila. 

* Yes, dear. Well, when we are young, our 
life ia like a bright painted window, very lovely 
to look at. But, supposing our sky gets dark and 
some great trouble comes up like the night ' 

' Something like your illness, cousin?' said 
Bryda, gently. 

Cousin Salome smiled. 

* Yes, perhaps, dear. Or like Beppo's great 
trouble, when his mother told him she must go 
and be with God, and leave him alone. That 
makes life se^m'very dark-: — doesn't it, Beppo?' 

Beppo nodded his head, he could not speak, 
because a great lump came up in his throat and 
made him feel as if he must choke. 

' Well, when the night is over,' went on 
Salome, ' and the kind, bright sun comes bdck 
aj^ain, our life looks beautiful again. But what 
do people do when the church gets dark, Beppo ?' 

* Liight de lamps,' said Beppo, quickly. 

* Ah, yes ! that is it I Light the lamps, and 
then we forget all about the darkness outside. 
Inside there is warmth and light and bright- 
ness, and sweet hymns go up to the Great White 



Throne of God. And life is beautiful after all, 
though it is a little more sad and solemn, as 
Beppo feels it now.' 

Then Cousin Salome wenton to talk to Beppo in 
Italian about a Friend Who. would never foreake 
him, and Who was always near, though the dim 
eyes of men cannot see Him ; of One far more 
lovely and loving than the angels, who were only 
servants in that great House of the Father'^, 
in which heaven and earth are contained. Only 
servants; but He — this Friend Who was 
willing to be always Beppo's friend, if the child 
would look to Him and trust Him — He was the 
Son of the House, and all things were His. 

Bryda listened, though she could not under- 
stand the language, and as she listened she 
thought she knew the use of lessons. 

' Lessons and doses,' she had said, ' were 
supposed to do people good,' and now she saw 
at all events one use of lessons. ' If I could 
talk Italian to Beppo, how nice it would be I ' 

And mentally she resolved that when the new 
governess came — it was to be very soon now — 
she would work harder than ever before, even over 
lists of dates. After all she might Rnd out some 
day that there was a use for those, too ! 

Beppo listened as to one who told him some 
strange new thing. He had been taught by his 
mother much about angels watching over him 
with beautiful shining wings; but very little, 
almost nothing, about the loving Saviour Who 
was once a little boy like himself, and Who 
grew up to be the Friend and Helper of any one 
who was in distress, and to Whom the little 
troubles of His little children were as important 
as the great and bitter griefs that crush the 
hearts of men. 

Poor little boy ! he drank in every word, with 
great eyes fixed on Cousin Salome's face, and it 
seemed to him, as it had seemed to Bryda while 
she listened to the Vicar's sermon, that there 
never could bo anything half so sweet as trying 
to please this loving Lord Jesus, WTio was such 
a kiiLd Friend. 

But the invalid began to grow tired, an^ 
Bryda saw that she coiild not talk much longer. 
So she got up suddenly, and carried off Beppo, 
and Cousin Salome was left to her needful rest 

It was settled first of all though, that Bryda 
should give Beppo lessons in reading every day. 

* Reading and weeding I * said Uncle Jack. 
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' I have made love to Eayee tbe gardener, and 
lie haH promised to let Beppo come and weed in 
the garden; and so the little chap can earn 
Bomething, and not feel quite Buch a burden on 
•Id Roger.'- 

Beppo'B mother was not to be long a burden 
en any one. One nigbt, while Beppo elept, 
and while it seemed that ehe slept too, old 
Roger Etealing in on tip-toe, found that she 
•K&& indeed* adeep, wrapped in that last long 
ileep which no evil dreams •^iBtnrb. She would 



never be hungry, or thirety, or tired aguo, fn 
God had taken His child, who, t'lough igooruit 
enough, had been faithful to Him, to that ml of 
which we aiy, ' He giveth His beloved slop.' 

Close by that grave with the one word 'Lii,' 
they made another, and on that there was only 
one word too, — ' Speranza.' 

Very few of the village people knew vhit 
Couun Salome told Bryda, that the heiatiful 
name of the poor Italian meant ' Hope-' 
I {To lit confittMil) 
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Z.IFE'8 FOOTSTEPS. 



TWO liltle feet, by the meidow sweet, 
Starting npon life's way, 
{fever a thought of tbe journey's end. 

Or of the weary day. 
Guarded and safe in a mother's care. 
With Bunehine and gladness everywhere. 

Two tteady feet in life's busy street, 

Rrm with an object tnie. 
Meadow and streamlet now passed by, 

A noble end in view. 
A maiden dreams of eternal flowers. 
The peaceful shade of the fadeless bowers. 



Two leearg feet in the noontide best, 
Tired of the journey's length ; 

Upward and onward striving stiO, 
Ever from strength to strength. 

A heart is filled with a peaceful joy. 

That the shades of life can ne'er destroy. 

Two retting feet in the golden street, 
That eret in tbe h^hway trod ; 

Now are they cleansed from the travel BtiiV- 
And safe in the Home of God. 

Doubting and sorrow for ever past, 

A pilgrim rests from her toil at last 

Mabiak Isabel Husbiu- 
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ANIHALS OF THE BIBLE. 



Thr 
^HB goat is not nn nnimal (hnt 
we tlepni of any pnrtieulur 
1\ viiliie; but in the estimation 
of the Hebrews in Bible times 
a it was of great importance. 
{ There are numerous - albistiona 
to the domestic goat in the 
ihle, while reforeneea to the wild 
, as inhabiting tlie rocks an<l the 
. hilla of Palestine, occn^ionnlly 
r. 
Many of tlie fables of ^^ao]i iiiake mention of 
the goat; and the goatherd was an imi>ortnnt 
peraouage among the aucient;<. 'Who does not 
remember the stoiT of the foolisli goatherd, who, 
Imving taken shelter with his goats in a cave, 
and finding a number of wild goats already in 
poasesHiou tltere, gave the food of his flock to 
the wild goats, in hope of making a prize of 
tliein ? The conseqnence of which proeeeding 
was, tliat his own Hock perished through hnngei-, 
while the wild goats escnjied at the tir«t oppor- 
tunity, and thus ho retnmed iiomo without wild 
goals or tame. 

The common, or domestic gout, is so well- 
known an aiihnni that its appearance need 
Bcai'cely Ijo describeil. The horns are generally 
cnrved haekwai-ds, and most species are pro- 
vided with a beard. The domestic goat is foimd 
iu nearly all part* of the world, bnt the moun- 
tains suit it best. 

The wild goat has a gi-cat lovo of change, and 
so it has a great lendcncj' to wander. Its con- 
stitntion is hardy, whieli renders it insensible to 
cold and heat, and enables it to browiie on ainiost 
every herb. It loves standing, climbing, and 
even fik-eping, on nigge<l endnences. It will find 
its food in places inaccessible to almost all other 
animals, and live and thrive I ly cropping the 
seonty herbage which they furnish. In tlie 
mountain raiigee of Europe, on the jV1i>3 and 
Pyrenees, the goat is foniid at a great height, 
ii]>proaehing as near the line of perpetual snow 
as it can find its scanty snstenance ; and it feeda 
on many plants which to other nniniaU are dis- 
tastcfid and even ]X)i»onons. 

An aniuaing Bt<)ry is told of two goats which 
met face to face on n narrow ridge overhanging 



Goat, 
a great depth on the ramparts at Plj-moutL 
The ledge was too narrow for them to pnes onp 
another, nor could they well retreat; bat one 
of the goats sagaciously solved tlie difiicidly i>r 
lymg down and allowing his feUow to walk over 
his hack ; and then each pursued ' the eT«L 
tenour 6f his way.' 

That the goat is both sagauoaa and teachable 
is proved by the fact that it is often used «■ » 
' performhig animal,' and carried about to exciii< 
the wonder of amused andionces. Of this useful 
animal there is on endlesslist of varieties. Every 
country has its kind. We shall only mentioo 
several of the more noted and valuable sorts. 

Tlie Cashmere, or Thibet, goat of the Himnliya 
^Mountains, is, perhaps, the most celebrateil of liie 
tribe, and will probably maintain its position n> 
long as Cashmere shawls are prised as cosily 
andbeantifnl articles of apparel. The Cishmert 
goat has flat, spiral, cun-ed horns. Ita bridy it 
covered with long, straight, shining hair, anil 
under this outward covering grows « soft down 
or wool, from which the exquisitely fine Cssh- 
inere shawls are made. 

Among other varieties may ' be named Ibe 
Angora goal, of a snowy white colour, with long 
silky hair ; and the liocky Monntain goal of 
North America. The Syrian goat is a »eir 
relation of our English goat, but it has lunfjrr 
ears — ten or twelve inches long ; and now aoJ 
then a wild bea;(t, making a sudden dash at a 
goal, will happen to seize it by the ear. and 
tear that off; and perhaps then, by making s 
run for it, the poor animal may escape. It 
seems to be of such an event that the proi>bet 
Amos writes. 

The Mohair goat, seen only in the north of 
Palestine, is a kind with rather longer hair thau 
the common Syrian goat, and moat Ukely it wm 
goats of this kind which supplied the h.iir for 
the coverings of the tabernacle. This haircoulil 
be easily divided into two sorts : one was Ion? 
and coarse, and ao did well for the outside of 
tents ; the other was soft uid silky, mors Hfce 
what we call ' alpaca.' 

The ancient Jews kept large qoantitJes <i 
goats as well as sheep, and the present iahiiu- 
lonts of Palestine still rear a great number in 
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tnme ilistricts. Tlie liilly dlatiict, which extends 
liviu Hebron up the centre of Western Pales- 
tine to tlie Lehanon, ia tliat most adapted for 
goats; and there they have been reared from the 
curlicEt times. 

Tbo sheep and goals are there always seen to- 
gether under the same shepherd aud in company, 
y^ they never trespaHs on the domain of each 
other. The sheep as tliey traverse the hillside 
graze closely the tender herbage and the grass 
^vhieh carpets the soil ; the goats, generally tiling 
in long tines a little above them, skip from rock 
to rock, and browse on tlie tender twigs and the 
foliage of the tliymes and dworf shrubs. Yet, 
tliougb the goatfi mingle with the sheep, there is 
no dixpoeition on either side for more intimate 
acqnaintance ; when foldetl together at night 
they may always be seen gathered m distinct 
grou|», and round the wells they appear in- 
Btinctively to classify themselves apart, as they 
wait for the troughs to be tilled. This separa- 
licm is referred to in St. JIatthew's Gospel, 
cliap. XXV. 32, in that solemn description of the 
judgment-day which c*me from the lipa of 
Jeeus Himself. 

In theEast the milk fromthe goat WO!! thought 
very valuable, and we are told by travellers that 
the cheesea made from this milk are now nmch 
esteemed in Sj-ria, becansc of a finer flavour than 
those made from the milk of the cow. 

The flesh of the goat, especially that of the 
kid, was prized as food. A kid is still eommon 
food in Palestine. Kids are oftener killed for 
food than lam be. 

\Mien we read of bottles in tlte Bible we nuist 
not think of gloss bottles such aa we have. 
Eiuteni bottles were prepared from the skins of 
gonts, ciicli skin fonning a bottle, and the hair 
was allowed to remain. 

Kids, under the law of Moses, were often 
Eiicrificed with lambs, or instead of them, bnt they 
must always be without blemish. On the great 
IJiiy of Atonement two goats were specially 
hruught forward, one to be offered up as atoue- 
nient ; the other, the 'scapegoat,' was sent away 
' Liy the baud of a fit man into the wilderness, 
unto a land not inhabited,' and was seen no 
more. It taught the people how their sins 
might be borne away by the great Sin-hearer, 
.and would never come int« God's sight again. 
liut, dear children, we live in better and 
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happier times. What the scapegoat was to tlie 
Israelites, Christ is i-eally to us ; what the sea|N;- 
goat pictured to lliera, Christ has done for us ; 
for ' the Lord hath laid on Uim the iniquity of 
us all.' 

These Jewish sacrifices teach us that God 
hates sin, that He has so loved us as to provide 
a real SiKri.ice, and that He will receive every 
dear child who comes to Him, sorrowing for 
his sin, and resting upon Christ for sal- 
vation. Dear young reader, thus act, then yon 
may say, — 

' Saved ! iased ! J shall nut be doomed when my 

enrthly life ia o'er; 
The angels will wait as my eager soul nearetli the 

sliiniiig shore; 
I have a home in the lioly laud; and with earnest, 

buoyant feet, 
I sliall spring upon the pleasant hills, and walk 

the gulden sti'eet.' -p g 



NO EVIL. 
evil of a friend, and speak none of an 
enemy. 



8UITHY SUE. 



ONLY want a needle a few 

minutes,' stud htde Sue; 'may 

I take one, mother? ' 

■ What is it for, child ? ' 

' To mend baby's doll ; nil 

the sawdust ia coiuing out, and 

he poetry book says " slie'U bleed 

Vt\y «el], Sue ; take the needle 
thimble too : but don't lose them, 
there's a good child." 

Sue was niollier's right hand, and hel[ied 
famously with all the little houseliold duties — 
playing with the little ones, minding baby, and 
keeping the boys quiet when they rusheil in from 
school, or tidiying the place up after tliem, whea 
they made a litter of chips on the floor. 

It mattered not whether it was the doll or the 
boys' buttons that required sewing, Sne was 
equal to it all, a famous ray of sunshine to keep 
all straight and smooth at home. 

Just what all children maybe, if they only 
determine to be so. 



No. 2(!. 



Will Sumers at work. 
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A VILLAGE GENIUS. 



WILL SOMERS was not a dull lad, oh, 
no I the very reverse : he was always 
.asking inquisitive questions, and seeking to 
know the ins and outs of things that puzzled his 
young brain. 

He took after his father thev said. Ah I his 
father was a clever fellow — onlv a common 
•ordinaiy workman, and yet skilful enough to 
mend and clean all the watches and clocks in 
the parish, in his 6i)are time; and when the 
Squire's hydraulic engine, for pumping water up 
to the big house, broke down, Will's father was 
able to put it to r-^fhts again without the help 
^f the engineer's men from the next town. 

Yes, Will took after him ; he was always 
building bridges, or cutting out patterns of 
Avheels and ^^dndmill8, boats and engines ; he 
thought more of a canal barge than of all his 
lesson -books ; and the only stories which held 
his attention were those that told, not of military 
-or martial enterprises, but of inventors, and en- 
.giueers, and the pioneers of discovery. 



One day, last summer, his mother missed liim 
from tlie window where he had been catting 
and calling bits of wood uith his knife. 

'Where can Will be ? thought she ; and she 
went to find him. 

She found him in the yard, with one of his 
newly invented machines fixed on the edge of 
a water-tub, from which he was d^a\^-ing the 
contents ; it was a pump, that was to beat all 
the big ones he had seen at work, and no 
leaky ship need sink if they only had one of 
these on board. So thought Will, and so k 
said, when his mother asked him what he was 
about. 

* I suppose they want men to work it?' said 
Mi's. Somers. 

* Oh I yes, of couree ; only most of the ship- 
wrecks happen because they spring a leak, and the 
crew cannot keep down the water, and I doivt 
care so long as I can invent something useful.' 

Perhaps some day he may do so. He is on 
the i-ight track. 
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HINDOO SEJ^VANTS. 

ONE great inconvenience arising from 'caste* 
among the Hindoos falls heavily upon 
European residents in India, by obliging them 
to have a very large number of servants, for the 
simple reason that each ^ill only do one thimg, 
-and they will not help each other. The bearer 
will not take a tea-cup off the table, nor the 
khidmutgar pull the punkah. 

One lady was asked by another, recently 
arrived in the country, how miany servants she 
had. 

She replied, ' 1 am not sure, but we are very 
moderate people. I can soon reckon.* 

They were nearly thirty in number — a wait- 
ing-maid, an under-woman, a sweeper, a head- 
bearer, a mate-bearer, six under-bearers, a khan- 
saman or house steward, three table attendants, 
A cook, a gardener, and a water-carrier, a 
washerwoman, a tailor, a coachman, two grooms, 
two grass-cuttere, a man to tend the goats, and 
two messengers. And all these servants will 
only wait on their own employers, so that every 
one visiting must take his o\vn. 



All, when out of doors, wear shoes of yellow or 
scarlet leather, with the toes turned up, b\it they 
never enter the house with them. Indeed, do 
man could show more disrespect than by enter- 
ing the presence of his master with covered feet 
and bare head. 

This accords with Eastern customs for lon^; 
ages back, and the putting off the shoes frf»m 
the feet on holy ground is spoken of in the Bii4e 
as a mark of reverence from the earliest times of 
Moses. 

MIXED PICKLES. 

{Continued from page 196.) 

OLD Roger would not part with Beppo. He 
was a lonesome old man, he said, and it 
woidd be a charity to let the boy stay with liira. 
Beppo could weed and learn to read for the 
present, and as soon as he knew the langna^ 
better he coidd go to school in the villiige. 
Every one was well pleased with the plan, 
for, though some of the village people thonght 
old Roger rather odd, from the way he had of 
talking about heaven aa if it were qaite neai, 
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sad of Bible people ns if they nci'e still nlive, 
yet no one doubted bis goodiieiis; anil kind 
CoDsin Salome promised to pay for Beppo's 
schooling. So it seemed tbnt tbe poor little boy, 
sficr hia long wanderings, would have a happy 
home and kind frienda, and wonid soon forget 
all his troubles. 

Brjda was at fint very pnticnt 
wilh her pupil, wl 
justice, was not sti 
puzzled 
bernioat 
was that 
it did 
nut seem 
nalural 
to the 
Itnlim 

diijd to say the 
Euj,'!i3h words as 
six did. 

Uncle Jack, coiiiiu 
t)ic> iv>i>m where the 
going on, fonnd Ucf 
eye,-', while Brj'da ap 
Rt that moment thro\ 
l)ook to the other em 
of the room, wher 
it lav looking like 
book iu disgrace in th 
comer, gaping wid 
open nith a leaf o. 
two scattered on tbe way, for it wns an old one. 

' \Vhat is this noise about ? ' said Uncle 
Juek, with a face of amusement ; ' what's the 
matter now?' 

' Beppo's too stupid, Uncle Jack— and I — I 
lost pitienee.' 

' Lost, ■ valuable temper,' said Uncle Jack, 
with a serious face; 'at least I mean "Lost, a good 
tiiiiper, of no value to any one but the on-ner. 
la very cheerful, and marked nith a capital U. 
The finder, if poor, shall be handsomely re- 
warded on bringing it to "' ' 

' Dtm'l, Uncle Jack I' Bryda stood on tiptoe 
and put her hands over his moutli, while Beppo 
|Hcked up the book and put in the scattered 
leaves. ' But really I can't make him understand 
Home things. l{e spellH c-a-t, and then calls 
it "cart," and when at last I get hini to say "cat," 
he goes on m-a-t, "mart!"' 



' I suppose Kliss Quillnib never had any sncli 
worries iu teaching Br^'da?' said Uncle Jack,, 
slyly. 

Bryda looked a little ashamed. 
' But do you know that it is natural to him 
to say cart and mart iustead of cat and mat, 
and you will have to leach him gradually that 
English does not sound like Italian. Bryda? 
Now suppose, 
by wny of va- 
riety, that yon 
say this simple 
little sentence 
after me : — ■ 

'"Aldibo- 
rontiphoBco- 
phornio!- 
where left you 
Chrononhoton- 
thologos?'" 

•"Aldibo- 
ronti"— Idon't 
kno,v .ny 
more! 

' That'* not 
English, Uncle 

'Well, las- 
sure you it 
comes ontof an 
. English play. 
80, naturally,, 
the actor has to say it. Try somethuig 
easier, — 

"Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper; 
A peck of pickled pepper Peter Kper picked. 
If Peter I'iper picked a peck of pickled pepper, 
Where's the peck of pickled pepper Peter Hper 

' Which of us three will say that very fast three ■ 
times without a mistake?' 

They all tried, and nil failed, and the lesson , 
ended in such shouts of laughter, that both the 
grannies hobbled in — helping each other — to ■ 
see what the fan was. 

{To be coRtimttd.) 



FBOTXBBS OLD AKB ITEW. 

A SUP of the foot may be soon recovered, but . 
that of the tongue perhaps never. 
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But the beavy-Iaden bee, 
Dashed by the summer raiji. 

Fell ! splaehing iu quite hopelc^ly, 
Xor could get out again. 

Now, children, what d'ye tliiuk ? 

A friend was on his traek, 
For little ' Ned' hod been to school 

And now was coming back ; 
So ninniog to the well 

His chubby handa to Inve, 
He saved the little stni^lbg bee 

From an early watery grave. 

Ned bandied bim so tenderly, 

Drying him in the sun, 
That very soon he flew away 

With a meny, happy hum. 
Even to- save a bee, 

And treat it gently, too. 
Is the sign of a loving heart, 

Happy, kind, and true. 

Jo ASS A McKean 



HAaAMTJFPIN TOM. 

B/ F. E. PirtrideB. 
CHAPTEft 1. A HUDDY BATH. 

MR. LUCAS and his two litde girls, Slnr 
garet and Kate, had jnst paid a vii^it t 
Westminster Abbey, and were on their way ti 
the pier near the bridge. There they were t' 
meet Mrs. Lucas and little sister PoBy, wb< 
with Aunt Susau were to join them, when a! 



WHAT IS HAFPINESSP 

A SHADOW always moves, or remaina still, 
with its original ; and so Happiness is 
tnily the shadow of Contentment, for where this 
is yon will always surely find the other. 



BIBLE WOBDS. 

HVPOCRITRH. 

HYPOCBITES, who ' pray standing in the 
comers of the streets ' — this is the well- 
known expression of the Giospel of St Matthew. 
The word hypocrit« signifies men wearing 
masks, as stage-players did — seeming to be 
what they really were not. 

The practice of praying in the streets is still 
commcm in the East 

The Tnrk who, at the hour of prayer, is on 
the road, or from any reason unable to attend 
mosqne, never fails to attend the duty of his 
religion, whatever he may happen to be doing. 

Immediately the bell sounds from the moeque 
he spreads his handkerchief on the ground, seats 
himself cross-legged upon it, and says his 
prayers, even though it be in the open market- 
place ; and having finished, he jumps up briskly 
and is away to business again, as smart as ever 
for a baT(^D. 



would proceed together in a steamer to Green- 
wich, there to spend the rest of the day — a great 
treat to the children. 

The old pier has given way to the embank- 
me.it, and many changes have taken place since 
that day, so no one need look for the pier, up 
and down which Air. Lucas and the two child' 
ren walked, watching the steamers as they 
passed to and fro, and looking down into the 
muddy water, so different now from the days, 
long ago, when salmon abounded in the Thames. 
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' Look nt the im nil- larks '. ' xaid Mr. Lucas. 

' \Vhere ?' naked Kate, gnzing into tlie air. ' I 
never liennl of tlieni, nnd I don't see any birds.' 

Her father Iniiglied and said, neitlier did he ; 
moreover, she woidd not find then) mentioned 
in niiy book abont birds. 

Kiiie and Mai-gnrct nrere qnite puzzled; they 
kne»' thnt their fn'.'cr was joking, bnt what 
was tlie joke ? 

After lotting tlieni woniler for a minute or 
two, &[r. Lncns explained tlint he meant the 
boys who were running about on the river banks. 
Tiiey were the nind-larks. 

The pier had become crowded with peojJe, 
who were waiting for tlie boats plying «p and 
down the river. All nt once there was a scream, 
»nd everybody rushed to the left side of the 
jtier. VVIiat was the matter ? It was by no 
means easy to find out. Some said that a 
woman had fallen into the watei', and others 
said that it was a child. 

Presently the crowd opened a little, and to Mr. 
Lucas's horror he saw poor little Polly covered 
with luud, R piteous object indeed I Her mother 
knelt beside her trying to help and comfort her. 
The iiretty puik frock her sisters had made for 
her was one mass of black, slimy mnd. Mud 
eti-esiiied from lier hnir, it dropped from the ends 
of her fingcrd, and from the tip of her little snub 
nose, poor little snub I Her mother had just 
wiped her eyes for her, but Folly was too dazed 
to cry. 

Near by stood one of the verj- boys whose 
gambols Mai^aret and Kate had been watching ; 
he it was who lind saved Polly. He saw her foil, 
and instantly jnmjted into the mixture of mud 
and water on the bank of the nver. Had ho 
not been so ijnick she must have been smothered. 

There was no time for inquiries as to how the 
accident had hn|)pcneil. Mr. Lucas gave the 
boy a pi^sent, and asked his name and address, 
whtcli he wrote do\vn in his pocket-book. 

t)f course, all idea of proceeding on the 
pleasure -trip was given up, tlie chief thing was 
to get the )ioor little sufferer home as fast as 
j>i>ssible. The thought crossed Kate's mind. 
' Polly, ns nsual, lias spoilt our fim.' Slie glanced 
at her elder sister to see whether she also thought 
BO, but Margaret was intent on bet mother's 
trouble and stood watching to see whether she 
could be of any use. 



After the mad had been removed to a certiin 
extent by means of the family's pocket -handker- 
chiefs (Kate thinking to herself, '^Thal sballitt 
do if we want them for our nosee?'), Polly wa; 
wrapped in a spnre shawl, carried up the Blepj 
leading from the road to the pier, and is »xja 
as a cab could be procnred tbe whole pATt) 
turned homeward. 

As they drove along, Polly became paler ud 
pnlcr. Kate's heart smote her now fur her 
hard and selfish thoughts, and she tried, br 
pointing out various olijeels of interest in ihe 
streets, to amuse her little sister; but it vu& 
no use, Polly was too ill : and at length (by 
all sulKtided into silence, the last remsrl; being 
made by Mrs. Knox — Aunt Sosan — whu uid 
crossly, ' No good ever comes of gadding uul 
pleasuring.' 

Mrs. Lucas hardly knew how the aeci<lent 
had happeneil. They were all coming ton-»nk 
the steps, she holding Polly by the haai), nhn 
all at once the latter cried ont, ' There's fatbw!' 
and twisting her hand out of her mother'^. &i 
rushed forward. In a moment ithadalibsppeniTl: 
the scream lind been uttered by Mrs. Lucss, nho 
reached the pier just in time to take her chill 
from the boy who saved her life. 

Polly was very ill. This muddy bath aud 
the fright brought on a low fever, which li>'t 
some time to cure. As the summer adv»ui>'l 
and she got better she. was able to enjoy ihf lir 
in the dear old garden, and it was with imli.'i;.'iH'<l 
pleasure that her sisters saw her once "■-■*:" 
lying in her blue and white hammock wxAtr tk 
elm-tree, and ready to be amused when tliey W. 
e. little leisure to devote to her. 

Kate even made up her mind to give FuIIm 
favourite doll of her own, which was dressed a 
a smart blue frock, and had long been an uljt^■ 
greatly desired by the little sister. 

Once Kate had been angry with her about tLij 
very dolly, for the naughty puss hnd token it 
during its oivner's absence at school, and l^'I 
picked the wax face with her sharp finger-usifc- 
ao that when Mr. Lucas happened ti> cd;t li' 
eye on poor Rose be remarked that she niii'i 
liave had the smnll-gxtx! 

Kate had now forgiven all this, and «-iIIiiii;ly 
gave her favourite to Polly, who cuddled her up 
and went to sleep with her in her arms. 
{To be tontinued.) 
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THE ENGINEEB'S PATTEBN. 

THERE are some peojJe who go about the 
world with their eyes shiit, which means, 
tliat they never take trouble to learn from what 
they see going on around them; as the Eussian 
]iroverb describes them, ' They go through the 
foi-est and see no firewood.* 

Not so was it with men who have made their 
name in the world, — these famous ones are always 
ifady to leani from exaro]>le, from nature most of 
all. 

Sir I. Bnmel, one of the greatest engineers of 
modem times, took his firet lesson for the Thames 
Tunnel from the tiny ship-worm. He saw how 
the creature bored the wood with its head, first 
in one direction, then in another, till the arched 
way was complete, and then daubed over the 
roof and sides with a kind of vaniish ; and, by 
copying the work exactly, on a larger scale, 
Bnmel was in the end enabled to finish the 
Thames Tunnel ; and now, after many years, a 
railway has been made there, and the trains run 
daily under the river bed. 



BIRDS PECK THE BEST PBXJIT. 

THAT is generally the best fruit which the 
birds take to pecking ; and so, Slander and 
^lalioe usually pick out the worthiest and most 
innocent objects for their tongue. 




OTHEB PEOPLE'S FEELINQS. 

LGA! Olga! come down I What 
are you doing ? * 

'Tm tumming, sister!* said 

little Olga; ' but just let me wrap 

my cloak — ^it's only my old one 

— ^round the poor Cupid : he did 

look so cold. Even Fido has a coat on to-day.' 

' You funny little tlung ! ' said sister Helen, 

.as she lifted Olga from her perilous position. 

*■ Cupid can't feel, dear ; run and put the 
-cloak indoors and come ; we shall be late for 
Bchool.* 

' Are you sure it can't feel, sister ? ' asked 
Olga seriously, as she trotted quickly by her 
flister's side; ' because often people do feel when 
we think they don't' 



But the door of the kindergarten prevented 
the necessity of a reply. Olga was left there 
whilst Helen went a few doors further to tlie 
High School. 

Helen was clever and enjoyed her lesson h, but 
one of her sclioolfellows, a heavy-looking girl, 
found them tenibly difficult, and to-day, as 
usual, she was kept in to learn them afresh. 
She did not seem ashamed, she only looked 
sullen and indifferent as ever; and as Helen re- 
turned to the class-room for a book she had for- 
gotten she saw Amelia in her accustomed 
corner, listlessly trying to commit her lines to 
memorv. 

* I wonder she does not feel ashamed to be al- 
ways in disgrace,' thought Helen, as she turned 
away. 

Suddenly Olga's words flashed into her mind, 
* People often feel when we think they don't.* 
Helen stopi)ed — thought seriously for a minute, 
and then went back to Amelia. ' Let me help 
you,' she said gently ; ' you find this learning 
difficult, but you know you do so much better 
than all of us at the painting class that you 
must not mind having a little difficulty widi 
your history. It's only fair — isn't it?' concluded 
Helen gaily. 

Helen had learnt something from her baby 
sister after all — she was throwing a wann cloak 
of sympathy over that poor cold heart. Amelia's 
apathetic look vanished. 

'How kind you are to say that'.' she said, 
tears filling her eyes. 

* I am not kind,' laughed Helen; * I only tell 
you the truth. The girls all say they wouKl 
give anything to pamt as well as you do.' 

Those words of Helen's fell like dew on 
Amelia's thirsty heart. Painting was her one 
gift, but she was almost unconscious of it, so 
depressed was she by her sense of inferiority in 
the general run of lessons. She had lost heart, 
and almost became as stupid as she Avas con- 
sidered. From that day things changed. Find- 
ing she had one gift which the girls (her little 
world, remember) would 'give anything' to 
possess, she brightened up, found courage to 
attack her tasks, and the difficulties vanished. 

And Olga's baby woi-ds caused all this! 
What good we might all do if we could only re- 
member that 'people often fed when we think 
they don't:* E. A. B. 
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FLAY-GABDENS. 

H, Hans, it really is too 
bad of you/ sobbed little 
Gretchen; *you promised 
to keep the bisciiitii auntie 
gave you, and you've eaten 
them every one, and now 
we can't play shop I Oh I 
oh ! oh ! ' 

Hans felt very much 
ashamed of himself; he had 
not meant to be greedy, 
but he and Dash between 
them really had finished the whole bagfull. 
There was not one left I He thrust his hand 
in to make sure, and though the fingers came 
through the paj^er, no biscuit came with them. 

* Don't cry, Gretchen*,* said he at last, sorrow- 
fully; *I can't think how I forgot: I won't do it 
again.' 

But Gretclieu had set her mind on the bis- 
cuits fur a shoj), and would not be pacified, until 
at last her mother came out to know what the 
terrible sobs were about. 

Hans spoke up like a man, and at once 
confessed his fault. * Auntie gave me a bag of 
biscuits for repeating my poetry so well, and 
Gretchen and I settled we would play shop with 
them; but on the road home I quite forgot 
about the shop, and I eat some, and threw some 
to Dash, and some to auntie's i»igeons, and 
they're all gone ! ' And Hans showed the empty 
bag. ' Could you give Gretchen some biscuits, 
mother?* he said, in his coaxing way. 

But mother did not think it wise to give 
Gretchen biscuits just because she cried for 
them, and yet she was sorry for the little girl's 
disappointment. 

' Mind you keep your promises next time, 
little Hans I Now I am going to show you 
liow to play a far more interesting game than 
shop — a game I used to play when I was a 
little girl. Find two flat boards— the sides of 
that deal box you use for your shop will be just 
the thing, Gretchen.* 

Gretchen forgot her tears and ran to fetch 
the boards. * Now each of these boards is to re- 
present a pleasure -garden : we will plan the 
walks first. Get your little wheelbarrow full of 
nice dry sand, Hans. Now arrange a straight 



wide path down the centre — so I * And mother 
made a little path along the boards with tlie 
sand. ' Now we will mark out a round flower- 
bed on one side and a grass lawn op^^^i^ite it: 
then, lower down we must have different sli^pe^l 
beds — heart-shaped, and diamond -shaped; and 
then a long bed at the end of the garden, rnn- 
ning all along the board. These beds mnst be 
made of wet sand, because the flowers will stmd 
better in it. I will make the beds if von will 
pick me a few flowers, red, and blue, and pink.' 

This was really interesting I the boards were 
rapidly covered, and really looked like a newly 
dug garden in early spring before anytliing hid 
come up ; but when the children returned with 
their flowers the empty beds were quickly c«td- 
verted uito brilliant masses of colour. The 
petals of flowers were generally used instead of 
the whole flowers, as the garden was on so small 
a scale. 

The long bed at the end was made to slope, 
and it was most startlingly effective as a ribliou 
lK)rder — made from scarlet geraniums, yellow 
calceolarias, and pink sweet-williams. 

* It's a beautiful game I ' declared both th^ 
children, as they gazed with rapturous e}'e8 at 
the transformed boards. 

* It's a game you can play in all sorts of 
ways,' said mother, as they walked towards the 
house, each child carefully canying tlie garden- 
board to show father. * You can arrange forest 
scenes with tiny bits of fir, or you can even 
have lakes, by putting water in the lid of a tin 
box, but of course you must hide the side^ 
with moss; and you can make a field wih 
moss, and rail it in with bits of matches. But 
you will be able to think of plenty of new ar- 
rangements, no doubt.' 

* It's the best game in the world ! ' said 
Gretchen, decidedly ; * and I'm glad Hans at^ 
the biscuits, or mother might never have shown 
it us.' 

' I won't do it again, though,* said Hans, in a 
low voice. E. A. B. 



TBIED AS BY FIBE. 

A GILT object may appear as good a? a 
gold one until it is tried in the fire : and i: 
is the furnace of temptation that proves of what 
metal w^e are made. A. L. 0. £• 
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MIXED PICKLES. 

(Continued from page 203.) 
CIIAPTER XIV. DEPPO IN TROUBLB. 

FAR worse tronble than * cat * or 
*mat* came to ix)or Bepix) a 
few days afterwards. He worked 
away diligently and steadily in 
the garden, and was always 
delighted to bring home his 
little earnings — six silver shil- 
lings every week, — and give 
them to old Roger. Hayes, the- 
gardencr, was kind to him, and so was every 
CDC. except Jim Dawson, who also worked in 
the garden. 

But then, Jim Dawson was kind to no one, 
not even to his sister Moll, for whom he 
seemed to have a sort of rough affection. Still, 
Jim Dawson did his work well enough; he 
was very strong and got through a good deal, 
if he did idle sometimes when Hayes's hack 
was tumcd. Bo Hayes was glad to have him. 
Now Hayes had a peach-tree, of which 
he was particularly proud. It was like hia 
child to him, for he had grown it from a 
very little thing, and had watched it day- 
by-day in the spring, when its beautiful pink 
buds became pinky -wliite flowers, and then 
droppeil, and gave way to little hard balls, 
green and round, that would one day be peaches. 
He had taken olf some of these, so that the 
ivst might be finer, and now there were just 
four beautiful velvet peaches on the little tree. 
Such beauties they were I and soon would come 
the fruit -show; and how delightful it would 
1)6 to see in the county paper, that * Mr. Hayes, 
head-gardener to Mr. Seymour, had the first 
])rize for a splendid dish of peaches gi'own 
out-of-doors I ' 

Every morning and everj' evening, and 
«jveral times in the day, came Mr. Hayes 
looking after those treasurcs of his. 

Can you fancy what Mr. Hayes's good- 
tempered face looked like when one day, about 
twelve o'clock, he came past, having already 
paid ' his babies' a visit once tliat moniing, tmd 
found only three ? Only three! The finest of all 
was gone; neatly gathei-ed from the tree; so that 
there could be no suspicion of accident in the 
matter. It was too bad. 



Stooping down, Mr. Hayes carefully ex- 
amined the ground to see if there were any 
traces of footsteps by which he could discover 
the thief. 

In one or two places, the ground lookwl a 
little disturbed, as if some one had hastily 
covereil over the traces of steps with some 1<m)so 
earth. Certainly, a cunning tliief had lieen at 
work, and Mr. Hayes's rage grew more and 
more violent; but his rage was quite useless. 
Storm at the two boys, Jim and Bepjio, he 
could, and he did; question all tlie other gardeners, 
and the grooms, and John the coachman, and 
the kitchenmaid, and the laundrymaid, and 
the girl who fed and plucked the fowls ; all 
this he did, but nothing could bring back hia 
l>each, and every one seemed equally innocent 
in the matter. Mr. Hayes was very angiy, 
and for two days he i-emained so, 8]^nding 
much of his time in walking about that ])ait 
of the garden, with his sharp eyes very wide 
open, and a thick stick in his strong hand. 

Woe betide the unlucky thief who had gone 
near the i^ach-ti-ee on those days I 

But by the third day Mr. Hayes's wrath 
had cooled a little ; besides, he had very good 
news from a brother in Australia by the 
morning post ; and so on that day he took 
a look at the thi-ee peaches that were left, and 
then went awav whistlin'' ' Rule Britannia I ' 
It was about the only tune he knew, and he 
whistled it whenever things went well. 

It was a pity that a dark cloud should 
come up again that day over the simny 
landscape of Mr. Hayes's broad red face; but 
it is a fact that, on coming again to visit his 
darlings, he found no longer thi'ee, but only 
two; and under the brick wall were again traces 
of steps carefully dusted over with earth, as 
before. 

If Mr. Hayes had been angry before, he was 
now simply beside himself with passion. He 
did not storm, neither did he stamp this time, 
he was too angi'y for that 

Striding ahmg the garden -walk, without 
any distinct idea of where he meant to go or 
what to do, Mr. Hayes encountered Beppo, 
who rose up from his weeding, and looked as 
if he were about to speak. But the child shrank 
from the furious face that looked down at him 
— shrank away, and grew pale with fear. 
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Hayes looked at him ateadily Tor k moment, 
then Bpoke fiercely, though quietly, tiying to 
control himself. 

' Well, boy, what have yon to Bay for vour- 
self?' 

Guilt was clearly {Minted on Beppo'a face, 
and io every line of hie trembling figure as he 
stammered out, ' P'ease — Mr. Haye — I — bo 
ftorry. Not — mean — do it, sir 1 ' 

' Not mean 1 ' answered Hayes in a voice 
like suppressed thunder. ' Sorry T what can 
your sorrow do, I'd like to know? Do you 



know what you have done ? miscbitf that on 
never be mended '. ' 

' Yes, sir,' eaid Beppo, humbly. 

' Yes, sir '. No excuse I You little fowgn 
brat ! you come along o' me, and get the beat 
thrashing you ever had. Come on, I say:' 

He smzed Beppo by the collar, and marcluiig 
him in front, strode towards the gankn tool- 
house. There were plenty of Bticks there 4»t 
would answer his purpose of severely pmushing 
the wretched little criminal, whose cries mon- 
over would attract less notice there, he thoii^L 
(To bt etnitimted } 
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A. QtTAEBB'S CHASITT. 



A POOR man pnesed a store kept by a 
Quaker, and aefked of him a job of work, 
or a little money — it would be a real charity. 

The Quaker replied : ' Friend, I do not know 
what I can give thee to do. Let me Bee : thou 
mayest take my wood that ib in the yard up- 
stairs, and I will give thee half- a- doll nr.' 



The man was glad enough to do it- '^i 
when it was finished he came and tolJ bi) 
employer, and asked if there was anything el*? 1* 
could do. 

' Why, friend, let me consider. Ye» ■ ^ 
mayeet take it all don-n again, and I "i" tT^ 
Ihee another half-dollar,' 





TH E Zodincal sign for Blay la 
Gemini, an olil Latin word nieau- 
iag ' tnina,' nnd it is this figure among 
the heavenly bodies that the sun enters 
Ml the twentieth of the month. 

May has alwnye been thought a 
pleasant month. Coming jiBt between 
Bpring and summer, it in held sh an 
emblem of the early or joyoua part of 
life, and so in ancient timea was pic 
tured as a youth with a lovely coim- 
tenance clothed in a robe of white and 
gretn, embroidered with hawthorn nnd 
daffodils. On his head was a garland 
of rose^, in one liand he held a lute, and 
on the forefinger - of the other sat a 
nightingale. 

The Saxons used to call the month 
Tri-milki, or Tri-niichi, because the 
jtuces of the yoimg spring grass in the 
meads were so nutritious that the cows 
yielded milk three times in n day. 
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EAGAMUFFIH TOM. 

{Conliiiued from page 206.) 
CHAPTER II. TOM. 

soon OB it wsB poBsible, 

Kir. Lnrae sought out tlie 

boy wlio had been tlie 

iiieana of wving Polly, 

He had some trouble in 

finding bini, fur ' Tom, 

River Alley,' was uot a 

very easy address. 

t Inet, however, he w«n bhc- 

uL It was nstouieliing how 

Y boys anBwered to the naiuo 

B gentleiuan was seeking for 
-one without any tutentioa of punishlug biiii for 
the various fonltM which were <MiIy too common 
.among the boya of the neigbboarbood, the con- 
Hciousnesa of which made them, as a rule, fight 
jjhy of mquiries. The Tom iu question bore a 
good character In River Alley, where evidently 
good characters were rare, an old womau an- 
,«wering a remark of Air. Lucas by snyiiig, 
' That Tom was a power too honest to get on.' 

The boy bad no belongings of his own. His 
father and mother having died long ago, lie had 
been adopted by aonie people almost as {toot as 
people could be ; and such i>eing the earn; Mr. 
Lucas did not hesitate in offering to take him 
home and train him up to gain his livelihood in 
a better mamier than be could do among liis 
present assodates. 

Tom was very willing to go with his new 
friend, who, on the way home, stopped at an 
outfitter's, where lie purchased the clothea neces- 
.sary to make the lad look I'espectnble. They 
were done up in a parcel, which tlieir new owner 
carried on a stick over his shoulder. He felt 
proud and happy as be trudged along beside 
Mr. Lucas. 

Arrived at The Hollies, as the bouse in which 
the Lucases lived was named, the question was, 
what to do with Tom's rags ? It was solved 
by ilre. Lucas, who proposed that a tub of 
water should be put in the outhouse, where, 
after a good wash, Tom should airay himself in 
bis new garments, a bonfire being made of the 
old ones. So it was arranged, and Tom came 
forth so changed that Sir. Lucas said he was 



sure bis old Westminater companions woalJ not 
know hini. 

Tom was very quick in learning to do nnny 
things about the house and garden, and nuilf 
himself most useful. Mrs. Enox took liim 
under her special pi-otection. Sbe offertJ lo 
toach him to read and write ; an ofler lir v^ry 
gratefully accepted, for he was really anxions ta 
improve. 

There was much discussion as to what nanw 



Tom should bear, as he had ne\-er knonn uy 
but Tom. At length it w-as decided that Lark 
would be just the thing for a surname, iu remem- 
brance of Sir. Lucas's joke on the day of Polly ^ 
tumble into the nmd. So Thomas Lark be vu 

Mrs. Kuox waa in her element. Ebe n*^ » 
interested iu what she called her training of ' ibi* 
boy,' that it quite absorbed her, and she for- 
got to rail at the test of the bonaehold. Thi^ 
was such a relief that no one ever thoufbi of 
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iuvestigating the cause, and Tom being so clever 
at his work, there seemed but little she could find 
fault A\-ith : not so, however, thouglit Mrs. Knox. 
She ])reached to him about the sins she felt sure 
he had committed, or would commit, until he 
hardly knew what to think of himself. 

In this manner passed many weeks, and the 
summer was at its height. Tom began to feel 
the burden of his wickedness as depicted by Mrs. 
Kuox too much for him. He had begun to 
hate the mere sight of her. She would attack 
hiui while at his work in the garden, and, after 
making him tlioroughly miserable, would walk 
away looking the very picture of sour self- 
conceit. As soon as her back was turned 
Tom would relieve his mind and temper by 
making faces at her retreating figure ; the more 
hideous the grimace, the better he felt One 
fatal day she suddenly turned and caught him 
in the act ! 

Mra. Knox could hardly believe her eyes, and 
for a moment she stood silent w^ith disgust and 
anger. She did not choose to realise that she 
had brought the insult on herself. After a 
moment of silence the storm burst forth, and 
the amount of wickedness of which Tom was 
accused would have fitted out a dozen pick- 
p^)ckcts handsomely. Ingratitude was the least 
fault which he ]X)ssessed, according to her 
verdict. 

Poor Tom I He knew how naughty he had 
been, and like many another who has rashly 
given way to temper, he would have been only 
too thankful to recall the past hour. How 
difterently he felt he would act if the time could 
come over again ! It seemed to liim now that 
there really had not been any relief to his 
wounded feelings in the faces he had made. 
He could not make it out, so, after standing 
tl linking the matter over for a moment or 
two, and endeavouring to assist his ideas by 
ttcru telling his head, he gave it up. 

Ungrateful he tnily was, for he felt that he 
coidd not stay. What would his master and 
misti*ess think of him when they heard of what 
he had done? It did not occur to him that 
they might take his part. No, he made up his 
mind that he must take his c!iance of a welcome 
at River Alley it nothing better turned up, but 
he thought that he should be sure to find some 
means of making a living. 



Why not ? He was strong, willing to work^ 
and he knew he was honest. This quality of 
his had been considered a misfortune among hia 
former associates, but he knew now that the un- 
taught inward feeling he had always had that 
fair dealing was the right thing was his best 
chance of success in life. How he had come by 
this, his only inheritance, he knew not, nor had he 
ever thought about the matter ; it was a natural 
strength of character which had kept him honest 
among thieves and ruffians. 

Now he had learnt to pray, and had been 

graduaUy storing in his mind many valuable rules 

for his life. Alas ! aU thia was stopped by the 

outbreak between Mrs. Knox and himself. ' He 

must go, he must go.' That was the one thought 

which forced itself into his mind and excluded 

all others. 

(To be continued,) 



A TRUE SAYING. 

Obedibnge is much more seen in little things^ 

than in great. 



A HOBSE AUDIENCE. 

A PRUSSIAN officer relates that, shortly- 
after the retaldng of Orleans by the 
Germans, he happened to be passing through a 
deserted street, and on coming in front of what 
had formerly been one of the most popular cafi^s 
of the town, but which was now supposed to be 
closed, he heard the deep vibrating tones of 
a grand piano, played apparently by some 
master-hand. 

There was also heard in the intervals & 
trampling as of many feet, betokening a large 
audience. 

Curious to know how such a thing could 
happen so soon after the confusion into which 
the town had been thrown by the recent battle, 
he entered, and found seated on the music-stool 
a Prussian train soldier, while all around him in 
the vast audience hall — which had been bril- 
liantly lighted up — and pressing close up to the 
platform, were tlie chargers of his troop, a 
large number of horses that nearly filled the 
house, standing ^vith pointed ears and erect 
heads, eagerly listening to the music. 
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JACEO'S TOBUENTEBS. 

OOR Jacko WHB fond of sitting 
k in the Bnnshine — 'boBking,' ns 

* we call it It remindeil him 
BO mncli of the warmth of his 
Bnony home in the Eastern 

• land that he remembered so 
well, before they put him on the 

naaty noisy ship, and brotight him acroBs tlie 
aea. 

Diit Jacko was constantly tormented with 
flics. They would not let him alone. Jnat nt 
the hnppieBt moment, when dozing off to sleep), 
lie wonld feel the horrid little things from the 
tip of his nose to the tip of his tai[, and he re- 
quired to Iw very nimble to catch even one of 
them. 

They made him very angry, and in the hot 
glnre of English annshine poor Jacko sadly 
Diiased the leafy glades of his nntive forest, 
where it woe easy to drive awny these pests 
with a branch, or, by leaping from tree to tree, 
find n fresh resting -place, secure from their 
assaults. 

woitdebfitii escapes. 

THE bEAL-HfNTERB. 

THE Gi'ceii landers cntcli seals by throwing 
harpoons nt them, to which are attached 
by pieces of cord, lai^ bladders filled with air, 
that serve as floats, and [wint out the direction 
the wounded seal haa taken, ond wlien killed 
serve to keep it near the surface. 

Two men, connected with the IMission Station, 
went out scal-lmnting together. Nathaniel had 
been before; bnt his brother knew nothing about 
managing a kayak, as the Greenland boats are 
called. Nathaniel soon killed a Neitsersonk, one 
of the largest kind of seals ; nnd ho then saw 
his brother on an ice>floe, in some danger front a 
large seal whicli he had wounded. He left his 
lAvn dead seal, kept floating by the buoyant 
bladder, and went to help his brother, and witen 
they had secured the second seal they looked 
round for the kayaks at the edge of the ice, nnd 
were horrified to find that the wind had blown 
them off to sen, and also the piece of ice upon 
which they stood. 

The poor fellows had learned to pray ; they 



thought of the Great Savionr, about wliom iW 
missionaries had told them, and they kudl 
down on the ice and prayed that He woold 
make a way of escape for them, from what w/m 
seemed certain death. 

Suddenly, they perceived that the AoA wa) 
was floating towards them, nnd ns it oiuie 
nearer and nearer, hope sprnng np that thcr 
would be saved ; but how ? Even now, nlnii 
they had secnred it, 1k«v could a dead sni ifc- 
liver them ? 

At last, Xathaniel resolved to trust hinuelf 
astride upon the seal, and by the help of hl$ 
paddle, which he had kept in his hand wboi be 
landed on the ice, set out and try to disooTw tte 
kayaks. 

The waves often went over bim, yet he fe«pt 
Ids seat, and the exertiona he made in psdillinf 
sei-vcd to keep him from being frozen by die ic; 

After much toil, he was oveigoyeJ to see 
his boat afnr off, and manfully he reDdred bis 
CKcrtions till he reached her. when, hiving sue- 
cowled in creeping into her, he p«ddleil off sfttr 
the other, and found that loo. He had kept hoW 
to the seal, and with both prizes he returned to 
the ice-floe, on which his brother anxitiusly 
waited his fate. 

Ilnviiig regained his kayak, the brotho' 
fastened his seal in tow, and both at length 
reached home in safety. 

It was a dangerous adventure, that few swlii 
cnxc to experience ; but Natbaoiet in rdating it 
ever looked upon their preservation as * ognil 
answer to their prayers, not to be ascribed to 
their own skill or daring, but to tbe pn)rid(w« 
and mercy of God alone. 



WOBEING FOB GOOD AND EVIL- 

THE Bible tells us that ' All things wo* 
together for good, to those who Itn^e GoL' 
Yes', hut those very same things woit w- 
getlier for evil to those who do not love God. 

The sailor who trims his sails, and «tMB w 
ship with the winds, is brought to tbe hirlwir 
and haven where he would be; bnl if i* 
tries to beat against them, tha vety gnlw, ^^a^ 
would have carried him to safety ivill o*«- 
whelm him. F. ^Vlt 
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THE SQUIHBEL AKB THB BOOKS. 



THERE was a fine squirrel that lived iu a 
tree, 
A happier squirrel there could not Le ; 
He ran up and down as the ripe nuts fell. 
With head over heels, in such a pell-mell. 

He had a fur tail, bo bushy and thick. 
That curled o'er his back with many a flick ; 
80 bold and so canning, his merry eyes bright, 
Kept dancing and sparkling, brimful of delight 

But, quite discontented with all his good fare, 
This bold little squirrel did one day dare 
To go and peep into a rook's nest near. 
And to take up the eggs without any fear. 

But, alas. Master Squirrel might have seen with 

one eye 
The old rooks just hovering around close by, 
Quite ready to jwunce and devour him outright, 
To punish him well, and give him a fright 



So down jumped the squirrel, and off flew tho 

crows, 
Determined to catch him and give him a dose 
Of pecking and screaming and such a gi*eat 

noise, 
For his robbing them of their maternal joys. 

But they just caught his tail, of which he was 

proud, 
And gave such a peck, he screamed out quite 

loud ; 
So he made up his mmd, some day, witlioufe 

fail, 
Ile'd punish these rooks for pulling his tail. 

But he went home and thought o*er what ho 

had done, 
And felt quite ashamed of taking his fun 
By robbing these rooks. And I am glad to say 
He*s never done such a mean thing to this day. 

Joanna McKuan. 




MIXED PICKLES. 

{Continued from page 213.) 



OMING towards them, the 
angry man and his prisoner 
met Biyda, singing merrily. 

Her song soon stopped when 
she saw the poor little criminal 
in the strong grasp of Mr. 
Hayes, who was policeman, 
judge, jury, lawyers, gaoler, and executioner, all 
at ouoe. 

' What ts the matter ? What has he done ? ' 
she gasped, quite frightened. 
Hayes stopped. 

'Done! the little varmint!' giving Beppo a 
shake as he held him still ; ' done. Miss Bryda ! 
Will he dare look you in the face again? 
Stolen my peaches, two of them, one after 
the otlier, heartless, gi'eedy, thankless little 
monster as he is! Stolen my peaches that I 
hoped would get the prize — aye, he can't deny 
it!' 

'I not stolen them!* cried Beppo, in bitter 
<Iis tress. ' Oh, Miss Bryde ! I not, — I never done 
that ! I often bad boy — ^never stole ! never ! 
ijo ! no ! no ! ' 

Bryda remembered the baker's roll, and quite 



believed him. He was. hungry tlien, but he 
did not steal. 

' Oh, Hayes ! indeeil, indeed I am sure he 
is telling the truth!' she said, earnestly; 'please 
don't be angry with him till you are quite sure, 
at least.' 

* Lor, Miss Bryda,* said the gardener, im- 
patiently, 'you're that taken up with the sly 
little rascal you don't l)elieve butter would 
melt in his moutli. But he si)oke up and said 
he was sorry when I taxed him with it flrst 
It's only the sight of you makes him bold, 
thinking you'll take his part through thick 
and thin. A sneakuig, lying little thief ! Never 
does he do another day's work here ! ' 

' Miss Bryde,' said Beppo, with flashing eyes 
in Avhich there were no teara, * I not — I never 
did — not could — think I — ^steal — tell lies ! I 
speak de truth now, and then, both, only I did 
think Mr. Hayes found something else, and I 
did want tell him ' 

Here Jim Dawson, who had been looking 
on at the little scene, stepped up to Bei)po 
suddenly, slipped his hand into Beppo's pockety 
and drew out a peach-stone. 
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Silence fell on the little group. Bryda, 
distressed beyond words, looked from one to 
the other, Beppo, with a strange expreasion 
of face, looked at Jim, who stood grinning ; and 
Hayes, after looking at the stone for some 
seconda as if to be perfectly certain of Beono's 
crime, pushed his hand more firr 
boy's collar, strode to the gardei 
him in, and said before he close 
' Kow, my lad, it's for your good, 
there and think of the flogging ; 
soon as I've time to give it you ! 

Locking the door on the outsit 
away with the key in his poci 
Beppo to his miserable expecta) 
flogging that he would get ; no li 
ment it wonid be from the heavy 
angry man. 

If Beppo was guilty, then 
enongh he was likely to be, with 
of a tlieft and a lie on his mtj 
prospect of puniahment to come. 

If, as he said, though appeal 
were against him, he was inn 
then he need not be verj' mitu 
for a good conscience would \ 
companion, and the Friend of 
children would send him comfort. 

Crouching down in a wretched 
heap on the floor, he remained 
some time, not crying, not tren 
but apparently thinking. Then 
slowly rising, he knelt down 
in I) comer ; and, clnsping \\\i 
hands, looked through the little 
window up to the blue sky. 

He need not look to any 
beautiful angel now, whose help he used to hope 
for. He had another — better Friend, and quietly 
he said half aloud, ' Kind Lord Jesus, don't for- 
get Beppo, I in great trouble, Lord Jesus : ' 

Was he guilty, or not ? A^'e shall see. 

CHAPTEn XV. LP A TREE. 

What did Brydn do when her little playmate 
was in such trouble ? Quite as miserable as if 
she herself were the criminal, she stood still for 
a few minutes in the garden-path. Would 
there be any chance of coaxing Hayes to for- 
give Beppo? That was not very likely. Mr. 
Hayes, with a face that was simply one frown 



all over, had walked off in the other directim. 
and his very hack frowned as she looked ifttr 
him. No, she could not appease Hayes: bat 
some one else might persuade him that Be;^ 
was not guilty. Who could do this ? Shonld 
Brvda aro indoore and tell the eraDoies all 



There was old Roger ! 

Bryda would nm off to him and soon get him 
to come tip with her and talk to tlie ai^ 
Hayes, But she must be qnick ; she did at* 
know how soon Hayes might cariy out hi' 
threat of coming hack to punish the poor litlb 
prisoner, 

Bryda firmly believed he was innocent ^ 
did not understand why Mr, Hayes said be lin! 
confessed to having stolen the peaches ; if tiebJ 
done so she was sure it was from fright. 

'And I am sure Hayes's face was enougtM 
frighten any one,' she said to herself 
yHi) ht «ontinu«d.) 
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THE TBTTEST CHAAITT. 

A LAWYER, who always sought to make 
peace among hie clients, placed a sort 
of charity-box in his office. His first effort, 
after hearing the one side, was to try and re- 
concile the conflicting parties, and he always 



said this was the pleasanteat part of his dnty : 
and, if BuccesBfiil, he never failed to induce his 
clients to give a donation to his peace-maker's 
box. Id this manner, in one year, he obtained 
nearly sixty ponnds for the poor, a sum no less 
surprising than honourable to the worthy lawyer 



BAaAHUFFIir TOH. 

(CoRftnuffl/rinn pape 215.) 

CHAPTBB III. — AUNT BDSAN. 

WITH the exception of Mrs. Knox, the 
family which Tom was intending to 
quit was a very happy one. 

The children were fond of each other, and 
although sometimes a feeling of jealousy ae re- 
garded Polly would enter Kate's mind, on the 
whole she was good to her little Bister. AH 
three dearly loved their father and mother, and 
all three feared and disliked their aunt on 



account of her unfortunate love of scolding and 
nngovemed tongue and temper. 

There had been great consternation among the 
household when Mrs. Knox had proposed herself 
as a visitor for an indefinite time, while her 
husband jonmeyed to Africa on business. Mr, 
Lucas would have declined to receive her, but 
his wife did not like to refuse the request of her 
only sister, and so it was arranged for her to come. 

During the few days that Mr. Knox also had 
been there, everything went smoothly enough, 
for the bustle of preparation for his long journey 
took away the thoughts of his wife from fault- 
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finding ; moreover^ he was the one person in the 
world whom she really loved, and she was 
grieved and subdaed by the contemplated part- 
ing. The shopping necessary on accoimt of his 
journey was a great amusement to the two 
«lder girls, and they were very useful to both 
nncle and aunt Mr. Knox was very fond of 
the children, and left strict injunctions with 
their anut that she was to make a present, in 
Lis name, to each of them. 

One day she went out alone, and was absent 
an unusually long time ; on her return she 
announced their uncle's wish in the following 
Biauner, — 

' I dare say you have all wondered at my 
remaining out so long ; but I have spent the 
whole morning in hunting about for some suitable 
as well as useful presents for the children. Their 
imcle desired me to give something to each ; and 
I must say that I have been agreeably dis- 
appointed in both Margaret and Kate, who have 
made themselves much more usefid than I 
expected, and tlierefore I have been less reluctant 
than I might have been to carry out my husband's 
wish. I do not consider that presents are at any 
time necessar}'-, but as it is, I hope they will like 
tlie trifles I have selected. They will arrive this 
afternoon.' 

Wliat would the presents be? Kate's thoughts 
ran upon this interesting subject all the morning : 
flhe found herself writing ' Present ' in the midst 
of a French exercise, aiR was altogether so 
inattentive that she got several bad marks. 
During their afternoon leisure the little girls 
could si)eculate without danger, and speculate 
they did. Everything was thought of, from a 
large doll's -house, which tliey would very much 
like, to a small work-box or a set of crochet 
needles in a neat little case. 

When the parcels arrived the children happened 
to be in the garden, and were much struck \nth 
their shape and size. One was large and almost 
square, another, large, flat and oval, while the 
third was small and of no particular shape. 
Each was carefully done up in brown paper, 
which did not allow a glimpse of the contents to 
l)e obtained. They were taken, by Mrs. Elnox's 
orders, straight to her room, where no child 
would have dared to in trade without per- 
mission. 

All tea-time the children were on the tiptoe 



of expectation. Mrs. Lucas quietly smiled to 
herself when she found that the slices of bread 
and butter did not disappear as fast as usiud ; 
she remembered her own cluldish days, when 
her a]ipetite went away at the thought of any 
pleasure. 

Directly tea was over, Mrs. Knox Bummoned 
the whole party into the drawing-room, where 
she had placed her gifts. Polly dung to her 
mother ; the child was so shy of her annt that 
she lost all her spirits when in her presence, and 
to-day, instead of running on laughing and 
skipping as was her wont, she held tight to her 
mother*s hand. 

As they all entered the drawing-room Mrs. 
Knox said, ' It is so entirely against my princij^es 
to waste money, that I have endeavoured to give 
my nieces things that will be useful, and I hope 
also ornamental, though I must say I hare 
thought more of the former than (^ tlie latter 
quality.' 

Every one looked on the table, naturally ex- 
pecting to see the presents there, but nothing 
new met their eyes. Mrs. Knox pointed to the 
hearth-rug on which was placed a neat bn>wn 
coal -box; leaning against a chair was a plain 
oval tea-tray with a line of gilding round the 
edge; and, from under her apron, Mrs. Knox 
drew forth a small light pair of coal-tongs, 
resembling a gigantic pair of scissors. 

*■ These three articles,' said she, ' wiU be of use 
to you^ my dear Lucy, as well as being remem- 
brances for my nieces from their imcle.' 

For a few moments there was a dead silence, 
which was broken by Mrs. Lucas saving 
quietly, ' Thank you, Susan.' 

Mr. Lucas had beaten a hasty retreat, \xi 
conceal the laughter he could not repress. 

Margaret was the first of the children to 
recover from her astonishment. She gravelr 
thanked her aunt, and lifted up the tray, saying 
it would look very nice at tea-time. Knte 
showed her disappointment ozdy too plainly, and 
her thanks were but feeble. 

Mrs. Knox had put the tongs into Polly's 
hand ; the child looked at them for a moment 
wonderingly, then gave them a toes ; being heavy 
for her little hand, they flew across the room, 
strikuig the lamp which stood on a side-talile, 
and breaking the shade into a thousand jueon. 

Mrs. Knox sUghtly tossed up her head, giving 
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■ BDiff at tbe same lime, an old hsbit of bers 
which indicated a coming Btortn. 

' My preeenta, or rather my c]ioice, do not 
eeem to give much ftatigfuction !' 

' They will be very iisefnl I am Bnre, Siianii,' 
said Mrs. Lucaa, hoping to avert a portion of her 



sister's anger from the children. ' Bnt perhaps 
they are hardly what such little follfB would ex- 
pect. All the same, I am anre they will 
appreciate yonr kindaess and that of their uncle.' 

' You apoil your children, Lucy. Their heads 
are fnll of vanity and nonsense.' 

ilrs. Knox did not wait for an answer, but 
walked back to the dining-room, where she le- 
mnined for some lime in offended eilence ; aha 
cast a chill over the whole party, and every one 
waa glad when bed-time came. 
[To be eontinutd.) 



THE ABAB AND TEE LOBD'A 
FBAYEB. 

TWO travellere passing throngb Bbrbaiy 
arrived one evening near an Arab' cnrapr 
and were about to pitch their tent for ^e nigliF- 

A crowd of the Bedouin wanderers surronnded 
them, curaing them as 'rebels against God,' anil 
nnbelievera, infidela. 

One of ihe trnvellere, who spoke' .limbic, 
turned to one whose dress showed him tb' be & 
priest, and said, ' Who tanght you that «* are* 
disbelievers ? Hear my daily prayer, end jndg^ 
for yooreelves.' 

He then alowly repeated, with reverence, ther 
Lord's prayer. All stood amsEed and silent, 
till the priest exclaimed, * I will never curea 
again Ihoae who hold such belief! Nny raore^ 
that prayer shall be my prayer till my hour b» 
come. I pray the^, Nazarene, repent the 
prayer, that it may be remembered and writtea 
among ne in letters of gold.' 



BVEBTBODT'8 COBNEB. 

Rl'SSIAH HARKETS. 

IN Russia, where the cold is verj- inten»p„ 
the markets are very curiona things. Tho 
meat is frozen ; the carcases of dead animals, ii» 
sheep and pigs, stand upright outside the stalls ;. 
everylhmg, even gome and poultry, requires lo- 
be thawed before it^en be cooked ; and tlio 
market-people's dress is as picturesque as it i» 
warm and comfortable. It would not do, in 
that cold climate, to venture out without plenty 
of fur, and even Ihe poorer people are obliged to 
have pi-otection of Is kind. 

Then the rivers are frozen over all the mnter 
long, and so thick is the ice that every one can 
skate, anywhere and any time. Stalls are put- 
upon the ice and busy markets held there. 

In the Asiatic part of Ruaua the people live- 
chiefly by hunting and fishing, and the fur of 
the Russian animals is very beautiful — the: 
ermbe. fox, aable, sea otter, and others. 

At the end of winter, when Ihe snow melts,, 
the huntdmnn pursues a kind of deer, called th» 
Elk, wearing long anow-shoea, in which he can 
glide over the snow very quickly, while the poof 
elk sinks into the snow deeper and deeper eveiy 
step, and is at Inst overtaken and killed. 
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•CATiaHT, MY FBIEin)!' 

FARMER BULOW could hear footsteps 
crackling amongst tlie twigs and branches 
on the other side of the orchard fence. He could 
not see who it was, but a thief was there, cer- 
tainly; and he leaned down under the high 
palings, trying to catch a glimpse of the robber. 
Yes I there he was, sure enough — a boy with 
his smock half full of beautiful rosy apples ; but 
Ms face — ah ! he could not see that ; the boy's 
back was towards him, and coming nearer and 
nearer to the fence. Good gracious ! he leans 
his back up against it, whistling away as if the 
orchard belonged to him. 

* Now, my young friend, the hour of punish- 
ment has come!* thought the enraged fanner. 
And putting his great brawny fists through a 
rent in the fence, he caught the culprit by both 
ears, and held him so. 

* Now IVe just caught you, my young sir I 
Now 1*11 trouble you for an explanation : what do 
you mean by this ?* The ears were twisted suffi- 
ciently tight to make the boy wince. 

* Do you hear ? * cried the fanner : * what di> 
you mean by stealing apples ? ' 

* I wasn't stealing,' cried the other; * I wasn't 
stealing. IMother sent me to get Home for the 
dumplings.' 

Something in the voice stnick the ear of 
Farmer Bulow, and he let go his hold, and tuni- 
ing round, the lad peejied through the hole in 
the fence to see his father covered with some- 
thing very like confusion. * Johnny, boy I \Miy> 
I didn't know you ! We mustn't tell mother I 
caught the wrong thief ; she will laugh.' 

Mother, however, found it out, and teased 
them about it, which caused merriment enough. 

Farmer Blilow says it was not to be suppowd 
that he could recognise Johnny's whistle, while 
Johnny says that it was lucky his ears were on 
tight, or he would have lost them both that 
morning, he's pure ; and it's quite a saying now 
down at the farm, when there's fun going on, 
Caught, my young friend ? Oh, no I it's only 
apples for the dumplings.' 



morning and evening, and would not go to skp> 
quietly without it 

Her favourite food was boiled rice and banana^ r 
but scarcely anything came amiss to her. A nw 
^^% was a dainty morsel ; when one was given t>> 
her, she broke one end by gently knocking it on 
the floor : then picking off the broken bits of shell 
and putting in one long, slender finger, she wonltl 
throw back her head, and, holding the ^%% erat. 
soon suck out its contents. 

When anything was given her too hard Ux 
her ^ teeth she always looked about for a stnn^, 
and, lifting it with cxie hand, would attempt t> 
crack it : if unsuccessful, she would find a lander 
stone, which she would hold in both hands 
and rising erect, would let it faU, leaping back- 
wards at the same time to avoid any injiur to 
her toes. 

Then, if any small object happened to be a 
little beyond her reach, if she could lav her hand 
upon a twig or switch, she would stretch herj^lf 
out as far as her cord would allow, and 
continue working at the object till she got it 
\Wthin her reach. 

Jenny was accustomed to ride on the back d 
a large mastiff dog, and in this way once accooi- 
plished a journey of many miles. The t^o wen- 
gfreatly attached to each other, and often playpd 
together in a droll wAy. 

Before starting, the dog used to go eTcry 
morning to the place where Jenny wa.^ tied, aini 
wait till she was put upon his back and her o^nt 
made fast to his collar. Having started, she wa» 
not at all particular whether her face wastowani^ 
the head or tail of her steed, except when goin^ 
down -hill ; at such times she always turned face 
forwards, and, to prevent herself slipping over the 
dog's head, used her long tail as a cmpper. by 
coiling it round the thick end of the dog's taiU 
and 80 held on. 



A PET MOITKEY. 

JENNY was a pot monkey, a native of Brazil. 
By the time she arrived at Rio Janiero she 
liad become so fond of tea that she drank it every 



'GODLY QIJIETmSS.' 

THE world, age after age, 
Has lifted up its rod. 
And breathed out threatenings and m^ 
Against the Church of God. 

Thus, by a worldling's hand, 

The saintly Abel died ; 
Foremost of all the goodly band 

Who shine at Jesu's side. 
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Sot on Nile's scorclimg sands, 
The Jewish Charch did groan 

'Ncatk iron rods, and crael hands. 
And heathen hearts of stone. 

And we have need to cry, 
' The wrath of man repress ; 

Thy Church wonld serve Thee joyfully, 
In godly quietness I* 



•t 



Our lovelv Sahhath days, 

Our liberty to pray, 
Our pleasant homes of Christian pniis?, 
Lord, take not these away.* 



iEut should the world ordain, 

* Forsake the Christ, or die,* 
May we for Him clioose loss and pain. 

And suffer valiantly. ( « q^ j? 




MIXED PICKLES. 

{Continued from page 220.) 

ITHOUT stopping to think 
any more, off Bryda ran to 
the village, as fa:it as her feet 
could carry her. 

She did not go by the 
.^hubbery walk, but down tlie lane that led from 
the bottom of the garden past Farmer Veitcli'i* 
Iiougo. 

This farm was about half wav l)fetween the 
i^anleu and the village, and Bryda, out of 
breath, walked slowly as she passed it. To her 
ip'oat terror she heard behind the hedge a low, 
<leep growl. That was Farmer Veitch's bull- 
tloir. and he was known to be savage. 

Poor Bryda was not as brave as she used to 
le, since her adventure with the bull, and this 
low growl made her start violently. Well, if the 
gate was only shut, the bull-dog might growl on 
till to-morrow behind it, and she would be 
(juite safe. 

But no, the gate was o|)en just a little way, 
quite enough to let a bull-dog through — even a 
l»retty big one, as this was ; and in another 
moment the animal was at Bryda's heels, sniffing 
at her, and still growling in a horrid, savage 
way, tliat was worse than a torrent of barks, 
and showing those white teeth of his that could 
give such dreadful bites. 



Poor Bryda's courage quite gave way. To 
run was no use, the dog could run faster. 
Screaming would no doubt make him bite her 
at once, instead of taking his time about it. It 
was as bad as the adventure with Paddy, and 
what made it worse was, that Bryda was strictly 
forbidden to go into this lane at all, because 
there had been some infectious illness at Farmer 
Veitch^s. A hvXi'dog seemed as bad as a bull. 
Should she try the power of the human eye? 
She had heard various stories of people who had 
hubdued savage dogs by simply gazing at them 
fixedly till the brute nature quailed befoi'e the 
human intellect. 

But that must require wonderful courage; 
and probably it wotdd not answer at all« if the 
gazer were to look at all afraid. And |x>or little 
Bryda was simply terrified. 

At this moment she caught sight of a tree 
<losc to her tliat had low branches, most con- 
venient for climlung. Bogs cannot climb trees, 
an<l the cats know it ; just as cats cannot fly, 
and the birds know it, and act accordingly. 

In another moment, with a breathless spring 
and scramble, Bryda was up in the tree. The 
dog sprang at her, and tore a large piece of her 
frock, but she was unhurt ; and you may sup- 
pose she felt glad that there was only a bit of 
stuff in the sharp white teeth, instead of a bit of 
herself I 

She lost a shoe, too, in the scramble ; and the 
dog scratched it, and snuffed at it. Breathless, 
torn as to gannents, and with one shoeless foot, 
she climbed up a little higher, so as to be quite 
safe, and looked down at the dog. 

Of course he would go away now there was 
no chance of biting her. And then she would 
jump down and run for her life to the village. 
From her secure height she grew bold, and 
sj)oke vaHantly to tlie dog. 

* Poor fellow I good dog, then I Go home, 
sir I Go to kennel I Home, sir I* 

The dog only growled the more, but did not 
go away at all. He did not seem to care to go 
home. Well, then, perhaps he would like to 
hunt cats after the cruel fashion of dogs? 

* Hunt I* went on Bryda. * Good boy I Cats ! 
Pu83, puss ! Cats ! After them 1 catch them, - 
good dog I * 

But this bull -dog was a strange animal. He 
did not seem to care for cats ; but curled 
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^j ' Yonng thieve* Irom 
'armer'B apples '. Well, yon 
it'll gie ye Bomething to n- 

loiighiDg to liereelf over Uiii 
for jipple- stealers, ebe went 
se niid sliHt llie door, 
iryda, like Mninmet'a coBid, 
*ky and earth ; and then sbe 
gry with the old woman, wrj 
it Beppo, and very mnci 

limal made himself a sentiHl. 
I'e. No scolding, no cosnnj 
d any effect. There he wu, 
and there be meuit ta 
he ; and Biyda sat w s 
branch, svinging her Ion; 
black legs, and wiehin^ 
she had wrings, so that rl»' 
might fly away from all 
her present tronbles. 

She might have Ikhi 
rather amused, hut fur wo 
things that much Ji^- 
tressed her. One nr' 
Beppo's peril, and iW 
Other the knowledge ihu 
the grannies would bf 
ting in the lane at a!l. nkn 
^h B good reason teen for- 

; felt 80 downhearted iIm* 
much inclined to cry. tui 

Id not do, because the h'Jr- 
wonld see her, and probablv 

e would feel pleased. &' 

lere she remaioed. 

{To be eontmud.) 

and spraug at her. 

True, he could not quite reach her, but he came THE BEST ATTITUDE. 

dreadfully close, and his barks were enough to f I IHE Emperor Constantine the Great ffi' 

drown her calling. J_ once looking at the statues of some noted 

By-and-by, however, the lann-house door persons, who were represented in a standing 

Opened, and an old woman looked out. She was position. 

the only person near; for it was harvest, and nil ' I shall have mine taken kneeling,' said be; 

the men were biisy, and all the women bmding ' for that is how I have risen to eminoia.' 

shoAVP^ with them. Her dim eyes caught sight So must it be with the Christian : if ^ 

of A figure in the tree, and when Bryda called would rise, he must be often kneeling in prayer 

again to her, she laughed and shook her fist to God. 
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BAOAUUFFIIT TOH. 

{Contvmtd from yagt 233.) 



MRS. KNOX seldom lost an opportunity 
of putting a diBagreeable construction on 
Temarks and actions in tkcinBelvcs innocent, it' 
lliey happened to ctobb her in any way. It wtis 
almost as if an evil impulse posses^'il licr at 
times, and would not 
allow her to listen to 
h«r better nature. She 
often made mischief, 
which perhaps she re- 
cited aftem-ards; bnt 
she did not let the re- 
gret appear, neither did 
elie take warning for the 
hitnre. 

Tom wae well aware 
of this unaminble side 
af her character, and 
tlie pictTire she would 
draw of his conduct 
rose BO vividly before 

fais niiud's eye that he 

was in despair. 
No sooner did he see 

that she had entered 

the house, than, putting 

on his jacket, he ran as 

quietly oa possible to 

tbe garden door, opened 

it and went out, not 

caring what becflme of 

him. He did not stop 

to consider that he had 

no right to the clothes 



lie 1 



he 



consider him ungrate- 
ful, but as the clothes 
had been given to him, 
it never for a moment 
entered his bead that 

they were part and parcel of his service at The 
Hollies. 

He walked on towards town as fast as he 
could, but when he found himself at a safe dis- 
tance he loitered a little — looking into the shoia 
and vaguely wondering where he should pass 



the night. He had a shilling; and one or two 
pence in his pockcte; the latter he spent on 
some bread and a glass of milk, and again 
walked on. Evening closed in, and the gas iu 
tbe sliops and streets was lighted. 

There was a chemist's 
'i^ shop, gay with blue, 

red. Olid green globee 
in the windows, through 
which the light from 
inside shone, and threw 
coloured rays on to the 
pavement. 

They looked pretty 
and friendly, these 
bright colours, so much 
so tliat Turn stopped 
to gaze on them quite 
fascinated. In doing 
this he saw a notice 
in the window that an 
eiTand - boy was re- 
(|uircd at this very shop. 
Here was a chance 
for him I What could 
be easier than to run 
errands '. Pull of hope 
and without a moment's 
consideration he entered, 
and offered himself for 
the vacant place. 

'Humph I Decent- 
' lookmg lad enough,' 
said the master. 'What 
character, my boy?' 

Alas t Tom had not 
thought of this ques- 
tion, which would, as u 
matter of course, be 
asked at once. He had 
acted without much 
thoitghf. Besides the impossibility of applying 
to Mr. Lucas, the only person who could give 
him a character, his sbs, as put before him by 
Mrs. Knox, rose up : tn,- as he would to set them 
aside, they looked very black to the tired, lonely 
Ind. He turned awoy and sadly left the shop. 
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(lisnppoiiited in the friendly lights which had 
seeitied to enaure him a welcome. 

He did not know where to seek for a night's 
iludjfing, and wnnderiiiE; about mitil quite ex- 
hausted he at length sank down in the comer of a 
•jtoorway, over which there was a portico to shelter 
.'Jiiiii a little from the cold air. He thought of the 
-ilnvt' pretty bright-eyed children he had left, and 
'liL-tv liind purcnta ; ho thought of his comfortable 



WKter-creBses to sell again. He dumged hii 
shilling, and invested in a lai^ bunch to dividt 
into smaller ones, and then set out on hii fint 
attempt at trading. He was really socoeHM 
and when hie cresses were sold, fonnd that Iw 
hud cleared sixpence. 

The great thing now was to find s Ikitm. 
Tom did not fancy Kiver Alley. The remnn- 
brance of the dirt was too great a contrast nilb 



-euppcrs and warm bed at The Hollies, and his 
,poot weary heart felt heavy indeed. However, 

lie fell asleep at last, and no poheeman happening 
.to notice him he slumbered peacefully on until 
ithe early morning, when he awoke feeling stiff 
.and sore- 
Tom roused himsdf, and, getting up, wandered 

into Covent Garden Market, where he watched 

the waggons from the coQotry being unloaded. 

All at once it struck him that he might huy 



the comfort he bad lately enjoyed ; neither did 1" 
feel at all incUued to ehow his face there iltet 
leaving full of joyful pride, hofui^ aoon lo ii« 
far above the lev^ of his former aasociatei> U* 
ilid not want to retnra and play at chuck-farthing 
with the dirty, raj^d, and more or less diahooert 
boys who had l>cen his former companions ; u 
thought, too, with a shudder of the wretched food 
he had had there. 

Foor Tom '. He had also learned to love s«V 
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and water, Inxuries he ^yollld not be likely to find 
in his old home. He trudged on, trusting to 
chance, until he remembered that kind, gentle 
Mrs. Lucaa, had taught him to pray. Why 
had he not remembered it before ? And he also 
recollected with contrition that he had said no 
prayer either last night or this morning! He 
could not kneel down in the street, and there was 
no church near by, so he silently prayed for help 
as he walked along. 

Presently he saw a tidy-looking old woman 
sweeping her door-step. She did not look cross 
nor prim, and, fortified by his prayer, he stepped 
straight up to her and asked for a night's lodging. 
It was rather a startling request from a stranger, 
so no wonder that the old woman gazed at him in 
silence for a second or two. She was taken with 
Tom's open, straight -forward face, but before 
committing herself she asked him what he did 
to gain a living. 

' I sell cresses, ma'am !' replied he promptly, as 
if selling cresses had been the occupation of his 
life, instead of the work of one day, at the same 
time showing his six pennies. 

* And that's what you've gained to-day I Well, 
it ain't much to pay for board and lodging with I ' 

* No,* replied Tom, looking anxiously at his 
possible hostess, who during the short dialogue 
had really been making up her mind to admit 
him into her bouse. Eapidly thinking over the 
odd jobs wbich a strong boy could do for her, 
she finally told him to follow her in. 

There was little enough to steal at Mrs. 
Middleborough's had Tom been a thief. She 
herself occupied the kitchen, letting out the other 
rooms to various lodgers. 

Mrs. Middleborough was a withered-up little 
person, who was never seen without a large 
black bonnet, which she tipped over her eyes; 
originally, to shield them from the sun : but this 
mode of wearing her head-gear had become a 
habit, and, fog or sunshine, it was all the same 
now, and the big bonnet was worn after her own 
particular fashion on all occasions. 

The only available place where Tom could 
sleep was the little scullery : there Mrs. Middle- 
borough said he might lie on a rug spread on the 
floor, a lodging as much superior to the doorstep 
of the night before as it was inferior to kis 
comfortable bed at The Hollies. 



LION HABITS. 

AN Indian once brought up a young lion,. 
and finding him weak and harmless never- 
attempted to control him. Every day the animal 
gained in strength and became more and more 
unmanageable, till at last, excited to a frenzy by 
rage, he fell upon the Indian and tore him in* 
pieces. 

Evil habits and passions are very much like- 
that lion. 




THE LOST OKE'S BETUBN. 

HERE can that cat have- 
gone to?' said Susan, the- 
dairy-maid at Horley Farm, 
one morning, as she came 
into the farm kitchen after 
feeding the poultry-. * She always used to come 
for breakfast, and now I haven't seen her for 
days.' 

' Shot for a poacher, I 'spects,* said the fiir- 
mer's young hopeful, Johnnie. 

* Anyway, she's gone, and we begin to find it 
out, for the mice are getting up again that 
thick I can't keep anything in the larder from 
them.' 

The cat was a good cat, with an honest repu- 
tation for good habits and catching mice ; there- 
fore it was strange she should have vanished see 
suddenly ; and many were the inquiries for Mrs^ 
Blackie. 

One morning, some three weeks later, whni 
every one had given her up for dead, Susan was 
coming in from the yard after milking, when, as 
she opened the outhouse door, who should she see 
then but Mrs. Blackie herself, sitting on the tile 
floor in a purring state of happiness, and, rolling 
over and over each other, a yard away, a couple 
of the finest young kittens to be imagined. 

It quite startled Susan, but the old cat seemed 
as pleased as possible, as if to say, ' See what I 
have done for you I We shall keep the mice 
down bravely now. Here's a fine addition to 
the family, and Horley Farm may well be proud 
of its cats.' 

Susan was delighted ; a dish of ncAV milk was 
forthcoming, and we can imagine how the mice 
scampered away to find other and more secure 
homes, when they found themselves hunted by 
three cats instead of one. 



A Piir of Love-IMrda, 
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OUB DtTUB TEA.CHEBS. 

A FRICTION IK BlnDB. 

IRDS hnve a thuiisund little 
ways of showing affection 
for one another and for 
those who tend them. 

The woods in summer 
resound with varied notes 
of joy, and all bespeak 
those feeliugfi we are 
used to thlnlc of ns only 
hnmau, — teiukmeBs, fear, 
hope, or expectation ; from 
the sweet melody of tlie 
lark or nightingale to the 
tender coomg of the dove, love breathes 
throu^'li all. 

Perhaps the little love-parrots, or love-birds, 
are tlie prettiest examples; eveu in captivity, 
should one die, ite innte pine^ anay, and seldom 
BurvivcH its partner long. 

A pair of these little thinga were confinetl in 
the same cn,^. The female falling sick, her 
mate showed the fondest attachment, carrying 
food tu her from the bottom of the cage, and 
feeding her on the ixrrch. When she died, he 
went round jmd round her in greatest diatress, 
tiding to open her bill to give her food. Then 
he grew sad, pined away, and died is a few 
months. 



as these men did. Bat thia boy had heea well 
taught on hia tnuning-ship, and he had not only 
been taught, bat he had leanied as weU. Tbii 
he certainly proved, for he steered the ibip 
across the Bay of Biscay to the month of Itr 
English Channel, and safe into Porttmoutli 
litirbour. How surprised the people were when 
they found that the captain was a \m o:' 
sixteen ! 'Creat Britain for titlU BriMw," 



THE BOY WHO BEHBMBZBED 
WHAT HE WAS TATTGHT. 

I HEAD once about a boy (and I wish I 
could remember his name, for it is a true 
Btory) who had been to school on one of the 
training-ships, and when he was abont sixteen 
he waH engaged as a sailor un bonrd a small 
ahip which caiTied oranges from tipain to 
England. Wliilc the ship was iit sea the cap- 
tain fell ill of a fever, and the mate (that is, the 
man next in command to the captain) caught 
the fever too, and there was no one on hoard but 
a feiv ordinary sailors and this l>oy. 

The sailors could run up the rigging, and 
could draw in the sails, nnd haul up tlie anchor, 
US well OS vou could wislt men to do it ; hut ns 
t» knowing how to steer a ship in the right 
aourse, I dare say you know as much about it 



SUNDAYS IN QtTAHANTIirB. 

JTi^GB. Bother this scarlet-fever : Iwi-bir 
were n hundred miles away ; I'm so tiiti 
of staying indoors. It's bad enough on a md- 
day, when I can have the nurserj'-floor for yw 
girls to bowl to me on, but on Snndavs it't 
as bad as Uncle Jack's experience of qnaranm 
Lina, do suggest something to make this ei)dl(« 
afternoon pass more quickly. 

Liaa. It i> bug, Hugh ; I feel it too. fi* w 
know all the Sunday books by heart, anil w 
eau't expect mother to let ns have Miyoot of 
the drawing-room, as all we have tooched an? \u 
be burnt by-and-by for fear of infection. 

Hugh. Infection! Why, somebody mu*t bte 
infected ns, to begin with, so what doe« tlui 
matter ? For my part, I shonld like to mn rwmd 
the town and give the fever to all the sneak.- airi 
bullies I know of. 

Mart/. I don't tliiuk that would be very fcinA 
Hugh ; remember what trouble mother tus liii 
nursing all of us, and how horrid it wns hivim: 
such dry throats. I am quite glad we han bil 
meulas and whoofwg-cough, too, for mv 1 
ho]ie we h.ive done with powders fur nbii. en- 
dear, I know Mr. Burrows must he gctiioi: 
nearly through those allegories. Whnt s joHy 
sermen that was he preached the last Snndir 
we were at church '. that one about the Iwl* 



thcs- 



, In 



Hugh. That's the sort of sermon I 1it>'- 
When I grow up, I shall always preach lit- 
tliat to the youngsters. Dou't you remembfr 
bcfoa' those services began we used to he iDowoJ 
to take a book to read during sermon liiK* 
But Mr, Burrows' sermons are jollier thta boots 
I tliiuk. 

Lina. Hugh, I have an idea; U> hsw 
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germou of our own. There is no chance of our 
going to chorch for months ; peopk run miles 
from Bcariet-Cever, and would dread us coming 
M sear to them, as we must, in church. 

E\tgk. Our own sermons! \Miat do you 
nwaii, Lina? If you think any of ua are going 
lo etr'ing a lot of texts together fur you to listen 
t", you're fuiely mistaken. 

hina. I mean nothing that yon won't like, 
Hugh. What I was going to suggest, only I 
eooM not get the words out — yon snapped me np 
'»— was that we should leil 5!(ojy Sermoni every 
Sanday afternoon, like those Mr. Burrows gives 
m. 

Mary, Oh, Lina, that would be nice ! le 
«vciybody to tell one each time? I know n 
-["rj- to begin with, but I can't think of a 
fewnd good one all in a mbnte. 

Lino. Why, Mary, yon have galloped ahead 
"f all of us ! You will certninly have to lead 
the way, for I have fe^v ideas yet, except that 
ilu! stories ought to be of good people, or brave 
actions. 

Hagh. ^lino will always be of Boldiera. I 
ii"n't espect I sliall caie for the heroines you 
IjirJs will tbink so grand. 

Lina. Don't he too sure, Hagh, that we girls 
*hsll have nothing hut women io talk about. 1 
haxv a glimmering now of a very brave man I 
sbalt lake for my first hero. I must refresh niv 
mpuiory a little about him first, though, 

M'lTff. la he in a book, Lina ? Uh, I di<brt 
know we might get our sermons from books, 

Lina. Get them from where you like, so l^ug 
^ they are good, true stories; at li^nsl, ru I 
think. What do you all aay? for weliiid l)cttor 
\k oi nne mind upon that point. 

Hugh, Agreed. Now let's set to work and 
tJiiiifc of some one to start with. Lina, you bc- 
Ji'iii, as you're so much the eldest. 

Lina. Very well, Hugh, but be meiciful to 
inc. pray, and remember, ' iinaccuKto)ned as I 
am to public sijealdng,' &c. 

Hugh. All right, Lina; I expect we shall l)e 
treated to a. polished essay after the style your 
pet Iligh-scliool missis approves of. 

Lina. Mary, just pull bis hair for me. 
Tlicse boys want more keeping down than I 
f-ct e(|ual to. I shall set to work to prepare for 
iif.M f^iindny at once. 

(To be eontimud.) 



BAOAHirFFZir TOH. 

CHArrER V. TOM GETS OH. 

'CM was very bnay vhen die 
morning came. He helped bis 

, landlady to draw the water, 
carry the coals, clean the boots 
and knives, and did variotw 
other odd jobs, wUch, she 
Maid, deserved a breakfast; so 
slie shai'ed hers with him, after 
ivhich he started off, post 
haste, in order to buy his 
i-rt'sifs and re*.ll tliera for breakfasts later than 

Mrs. Middleborough promised him a home in 
return for bis help in her momuig's work, for 
which she felt herwlf growing old, and so was 
glad to avail herself of Tom's wiling aid, who 
soon felt quite at home and haitpy in bis new 
life. The chief drawback was that ho did not 
see Iiis way to contiiining his education. He 
had begun to read and WTite jiretty fairly. 

He gradually caved jienco and halfpence until 
Iw was able to buy a spelling primer, a copy- 
book, some ink, and a ]x^ and penholder. Tt 
had taken him about tlu-Li; weeks to save money 
enough to buy these treasures, wlucli he proudly 
produced one evening, and sot to work as soon 
us ])oesible after tea. 

Mrs. Middleborough had been ont all day 
hard at work, and had follen asleep by the fire- 
side. She auddeuly awoke, verj- wide awako 
indeed, — so suddenly did she start np that lier 
Mack bonnet fell to me side of ber bead, and 
presented a most curious appearance ; she startled 
Tom, who juuiped, and in so doing njiset his 
ink-bottle, tlie contenis rnnning over his new 
copybook, and, worse litiH, over the clcan-teoured 
table. 

' Good gracious 1 ' cried out 3Ii-s. Middle- 
liorough ; ' look what you are after with your 
ink : I should like to know what the liliea of 
you have to do In ink aud books! Best mind 
your cri'sses, and not come inking honest folks' 
tahle«, as have tjdien half-an-hour to Bcnib, 
(liming home tired out and uU.' 

Mrs. Middleborough'a voice died away in a 
sort of wail. She did not explain what the 'tired 
and all ' meant, but Tom gues-'^cd pretty correctly 
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when he thought it atood for eross. He was 
t-ilent, not kno^ring what to aaj' or Oo, and gnzed 
helplessly from hta hostess to the table and bn(;k 
ngain. 

' Well now, what's the nse of looking? Bestir 
yourself and wipe np the mcBs yon hnve made,' 

Thankfnl to be told what to do, off mshed 
Tom in wild hoHle to get a cloth. He canght 
up the first which came to hand, and which hap- 
pened to be the one Mrs. Middleboroiigh nsed for 



tlie thing remained on her head al nil was ■>, 
mystery to Tom, who would have been irm-nnil) 
delighted had it fallen off. He had long bm 
curious to know what sort of covering the teid 
had under the bonnet ; bnt hie curiosity w»b nm 
to be satisfied, for just ss he thought the moment 
liad arrived, Mrs. Middleborough eanght tigb of 
herself in the little square looking-glass irhirli 
hung near the chimneypieee, and giving ber hwl- 
gear a push she set it to rights ns if byirmeii. 



drviug Jier tea-things. SJie was just in time to 
sn^iteh it from him. and muttering something 
about doing things oneself, she fetched the piece 
of old carpet with which she cleaned her door- 
etcp and the stone passages. 

Tired with her day's work, and vexed at the 
i-tnin on her hitherto spotless table (it must be 
owned that Mrs. Middleborongh was veiy angry), 
she scrubbed oway in a perfect furj' of zeal. 
Her bonnet, her familiar spirit as it were, seemed 
to enter into and partake of her anger, for the 
few bows on it stood up and out defiantly : how 



and it was again firmly eatnbUslied on tlie i'i 
of her head. 

On she scrubbed, saying, ' The stain'II n-'i-- 
come out '. never \ You bad boy ' I can't thiit 
what you want with learning. Learn to ^x g"<«i. 
say I, honest and hardworking. You'll domi--- 
chief some day with that pen of yotir?.' 

By degrees the bodily exercise calmed Mr^ 
Middleborough's mind, and she began lii I' 
sorry for the sharp things she was mjth?- 

' I didn't ought to be so cross : bnl tlfs 
I'm tired ont, Tom." Saying which, shelbw" 
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herself dowu on a chair and buret into tears, 
rocking berself to and fro at the eame time. 

Tom felt more tmcomfortable than ever, and 
stood silent beside tbe unfortunate table, twisting 
a piece of string between his fingere. 

' My pndding-string, I declare I ' called out 
Sirs. Middleborongh, suddenly. ' Where did 
yoii get it from ? Tbe only bit I have to tie tip 
to-morrow's pudding with I ' she added, thinking 
her misfortHnes were never to end. 



Tom thought he had better go away before 
be made any more unfortunate mistakes, bo, 
throwing the string on the table, he rushed 
out of the bouse, his landlady calling after him 
to return. 

' Ob, well,' she muttered to herself, ' he'll 

come back, never fear ! He's left his precious 

books behind him. I wouldn't have him not 

come back for something, that I wouldn't.' 

{To be eontinued.) 



'SETTINQ THE THAICBS OK FIRE.* 



THIS is a saying which we often hear, but 
probably few people know ite origin. 
In the time of our forefathers, the com was 
^ound in a rough instrument called a ' temse :' 
this was merely a stone hollowed out to receive 
the com. and with a piece of wood passed 
through it, which being rapidly turned, ground 
tl^ com to flour. If the wooden handle were 
ttimed with sufBcient force, the friction of the 
wood against tbe stone would cause the stick 
tfi catch fire ; but as it required considerable 



energy to produce this effect, the person who 
could accomplish it was thought amart, and be 
who could ' set the temse on fire ' was pretty sure 
to be a good worker in other ways. 

After a time the ' temse ' was superseded by 
better machinery', but the expression still re- 
mains in our language; only as the 'temse' 
ia now an unknown instrument, the spelling 
has become corrupted into 'Thames,' ^ongh 
in reality it has nothing to do with the river 
Tbamea." 0. A. 0. 
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THB OLD HOHB. 



APRETTT chaffincli bailt her nest 
Upon an apple-tree. 
So Boft And warm and downy. 
Which held her fledglingi thiee. 

And ever}' momiag fine and hright, 

■She went and got them food ; 
And in the evening her aoft wings 

Covered the little brood. 

She sang and chirped to them, and thought 

How happy ehe would be, 
When they got their pretty feathers 

And coald leave the apple-tree. 



So one bright morning early. 
She thought that they might try 

To use their little wings, and see 
If they could really fly. 

So fM one flew and landed safe 

Upon a branch to rest. 
The other two then followed fast, 

And left the poor old nest 

Cut when the iiighta were cold or damp 

They often enugly lay 
In the old nest they lo'red bo well, 

Till the breaking of the day. 

JoAKNA McKeis. 



IN THE TTFFEB BOOM. 



T was a summer's day nearly nineteen 

hundred years ago, in the fair land of 

Judea ; the sun was shining brightly 

upon the Mount of Oliver, and the 

Apostles of onr Blessed Lord were 

gazing up into hcavei), trying to 

ce through the great whito cloud in 

ell it ficeraed to them that their Master 

mis hidden from their sight. 

Then two angels came and told tliem that it 

wOH useless for them to stand there and watch 

for Him, for He had gone bock to His Father's 

home; but He would return some day, in the 

same manner as they had seen Him go into 

heaven, to judge the quick and the dead. 

So, on the first Ascension Day the Apostles 
went back to Jerusalem to wait for the Com- 
forter, whom (heir Lord had promised to send 

Tliey rauBt have felt vcrj' sad as they 
walked back to the Holy City. VVe all know 
how hard it is when those we love go from us, 
and what a long time it aeems to us until ttiey 
come bock to iis ; how we count up the days 
that must elapse until we shall see thoTu again ; 
and, somehow or other, days never before seemed 
so long to us. 

The disciples knew now that Jeeus would 
never come to them again on earth. They \Me^ 
f)»at they would go to Him when they had done 
the work He had told them to do, but as yet they 
were puzzled as to how they were to iet about 



that work. He had bidden tliem to go out ia 
all the n orld and teach and preach to all natioo^ 
baptizing in the name of the Father, and oftba 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; and, doubtle^ 
they wondered how they conld do this, for thqr 
were, for the most part, poor ignorant fisbermen, 
and could only speidc their own language: hon, 
then, could they tell other nations of the love of 
God and of Jesus 'i 

This must have been their first thougbt 
in their sadness ; they must have been ¥> 
anxious to do all He had told them to do. Bat 
hope came into their hearts ; they had learned W 
believe in Him, and to trust in Him, and He bad 
bidden them go back to Jerusalem, there to wtil 
for the great gift of the Holy Ghost, who was to 
teach them all things. 

Jesus hod chosen twelve Apostles to \x 
always with Him ; and it woa to them He gave 
power to baptize, and to preacli. and to teach in 
Uis name; they were the first Bishops of tie 
Church of Christ 

But there were only eleven Apostles now 
iu Jcmsalem; where was the twelfth"? Alss! 
one of those chosen ones hod committed the 
fearful sin of betraying his Sfaster : the place of 
the traitor Judas was vacant. 

WTiilst the others were waiting in Jemsoleni 
for the Spirit of Truth to come to them, St 
Peter proposed that they should choose one ct 
the followers of their Lord — tliot is, one of tb« 
people who had loved Him, and who hid 
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befieved that He was indeed the promised 
Messiah — to fill the place of Jndos, and they 
asked God to show them whom He would have 
them choose ; and they prayed, and drew lots, 
and the lot fell npon Matthias, and he was 
numbered amongst the Apostles. 

Ten days had passed away since the first 
Ascension Day, and on the Jewish feast of 
Pentecost, the Apostles, and those who had 
believed in Jesns, were in that upper room 
at Jemsalem where they used to meet together 
to pray, and talk of tlieir Master. The day 
seemed to them like all the other days that 
had passed since He had left them. But quite 
suddenly there wns a sound as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and a strange, bright light shone 
into the room, and flames of fire in the shape of 
tongues fell upon the head of each of the 
xVpostke, and forthwith those poor ignorant 
fishermen began to speak all kinds of languages, 
which, in all their lives, they had never even so 
nrnch as heard. 

Now there were a great many Jews living far * 
away from the land of Canaan, who were in 
Jemsalem at that time, and who could only 
speak the language of the country from whence 
they came. I^umbers of these foreign Jews 
used to come up to Jerusalem for the Feast ef 
the Passover, and stay over the day of Pente- 
cost, and to them those poor fishermen told tlie 
glorious message of salvation in the various 
languages in which the strangers spoke. 

Many of them could not but believe in this 
JesQs of Nazareth, of whom St. Peter i^ke to 
tliem; many of them could not refuse to be 
baptized in His name; and the number of 
Christians gathered together in that upper room 
at Jerusalem before the day of Pentecost was 
about a hundred and twenty. In a very short 
time there were no less than three thousand 
followers of the Lord in the Holy City ; and as 
more people came to hear the Gospel, the king- 
dom of God grew daily larger and larger. 

Those first Christians led yery holy Kves ; 
they were very kind to the poor, and iho?e v/ho 
had money shared it with those who had none ; 
and they took care of the widows, and the 
orphans, and the weak, and the sick, for they 
had ever before them the life and example of 
their King, ' Who went about doing good/ 

* Xhnder the King's Banner.* 



<TAI.KIira TO JESUS.' 

A LITTLE girl passing the door of her 
mother^s room, heard the murmur of a 
voice earnestly praying. ^ Dear mother is 
talking to Jesus,' she w*hispered to herself. 

Presently, when the mother lefl the room, her 
little child ran to her, and asked, * Did Jesus 
answer ? Did he say " Yes," mother ? ' 

Do you, little reader, expect an answer to 
your prayers ? or do you oidy repeat them as a 
form, saying the words without meaning them ? 

If you ask earnestly, rightly, Jesus will 
answer; for He promised to do so when He said, 
* Ask, and ve shall receive.' 



ELLA'S FBOTECTOB. 

A TRUE STORY. 

EALPH and Ella were the best of friends, 
and would play all day long without 
thinking of quarrelling ; but this was, I thint 
partly because Ralph being a year the elder, and 
a boy, would give way to Ella in everything, and 
always let her choose what their games should 
be. He was quite 'a gentleman of the old 
school ' in his little way, and no knight in the 
ilays of chivalry could have been more deferential 
to his lady's wishes than was Ralph to his baby 
sister — 'because she's a "dirl," you know,* 
seemed to him quite a good reason for all his 
imselfish actions. 

Ralph^s love for Ella, however, led to a ter- 
rible catastrophe one day. The two little ones 
were at tea in the nursery, when the schoolroom 
party (two elder boys and a girl) determined to 
dress up as Indians, and pay them a visit in 
costume ; for when . one ha$ taken the trouble to 
dress up, every one in the house is called upon for 
admiration. In rushed the Indians with painted 
faces and uttering noisy war-whoops. Ella 
screamed with fear, and nurse was about to drive 
the noisy ' Indians * from her premises, when 
Ralph, who firmly believed they were ' had red 
men* hastily snatched up the bread-knife and 
struck at the foremost Indian, saying in a trem- 
bling little voice, * You shan't hurt my baby I * 

Poor Indian I he received an ugly gash from 
tliat heavy knife. A doctor had to be sent for, 
and the wound sewn up ; but even now, thirty 
years later, the * Indian * has a deep cut across 
his forehead — an undying testimony to Ralph's 
midtaken bravery. K. A. 15. 
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CABL'S HUNTIira EXPEDITION. 
FARL played at being a famous 
chamoia-himter. He shouldered 
hia toy gun given to him on 
hia laat birthday, and sallied 
forth from the chalet attended 
by hia two little doggies : they 
[ '^ ahoold be the bonuds and he a 
famons Alpine hunter. 

Partout and Xav, the two 
doggies aforesaid, appeared to 
enjoy the proBpect of a little 
ramble with Master Carl ; but, 
alas for the enterprise! only half-way across the 
fann-yard, just where the stacks and the cow- 
sheds meet, there was Nancy, the goat, looking 
over the very stile which Carl would have to 
cross! Nancy, bold and impudent, seemed to 
say, ' Yon come here. Master Hunter, and I'll eat 
yon, and your hounds too ! Dare to slay, even 
in fancy and fun, my relation and dear friend, 
the chamois, and I'll teach you something !' 

Perhaps this wab so, or perhaps it was only 
the carrot that Carl carried in his hand, inno- 
cently nibbling the end, as boys ^iU. that 
tempted Nan's fancy ; at any rate, Carl's valour 
vanished, — ha thought no more of the chamois : 
this goat was a dreadful reality: would she not 
butt at him ? knock him down, perhaps, and 
even worse? No! no! home again, as fast as 
possible. Here, Tout I here, Xav! And tucking 
a little doggie under each arm, he trudged 
valiantly back again, giving a look behind now 
and again, though, to see if old Nancy was 
coming after him. 

Chamois -hunting was ell very well v/ithout 
the chamois, but when he appeared in the shape 
of a fierce goat, then 'twas time to be off. 

So at least thought Carl Kohner ; but then 
he was but a little boy, H, C. 



THBOUGH THE WAVES. 

A PARABLE. 

IHERE is a story told of a steamer, on a 
voyf^ from California, taking fire, and of 
many predons lives bemg lost in that tenable 
disaster ; and amongst the brave deeds of that 
dreadful scene is one that speaks to us as in a 
parable. 



T 



When the alarm of ' fire ' was given, nwny rf 
the passengera helped the crew in their eSorti :a 
quench the flames, and it was only vhen ii 
became certain that the ship must be lost thti 
the thought of eelT-preservation arose ; tha tlie 
captain, who had put the vessel's head totrsrda tli^ 
land, passed the word along, that as soon as fie 
touched the shore, if they were fortunate enoojli 
to reach it, those who could do so should tt)' ii 
save themselves, for the boats were burning. 

When the blazing vessel wae not many him- 
dred yards from the rocks, a passenger n-u snn 
buckling a heavy belt of gold round his wik. 
making ready to plunge into the waves. 

Just at that moment he waa stopped kj i 
pleading voice, and turning himself, he sat i 
little child, who, with tearless eyes of terror, 
implored him to save her : she could find neitbir 
father nor mother on the crowded deck. 
. For a moment, bnt only a moment, be boi- 
tated ; the thought of the little one'e life vrii is 
the balance with the yellow gold. 

Unbuckling the belt, he cast it from him. 
.ind stooping down, said, ' Yes, little girl, I in'' 
try to save you. There, clasp your arms mm'i 
me, so ! No child, not so tight — you will cbot' 
me. Now hang on bravely bo, and weTI p« 
ourselves to God ; may He save ns both '. ' 

The little child cinng tightly to his limbi 
shoulders, and strong man as he was, those liltk 
frail arms seemed to give him double stroiglb 
as he struck out for the shore. 

Wave after wave rolled over them, and ail 
the brave fellow's head came up, and the liti 
child held on, till, a few yards from shore, i 
larger wave than before took her bieatb awaj- 
washed her little hands loose, and, rolling Ho 
over and over, dashed him senseless upon ^ 
bench. 

Kind hands were waiting to snalcli il* 
victims from the surf, and when he recowfd 
consciousness n little child was bcniiiii;: (''■i' 
him, unable to speak for tears, but Iix>kiii; 
volumes of mute gratitude. 

It is a parable teaching us to carry in dct 
henrts the souls of our children, to bear ibem up 
through life's storms, to cling to them inspiacf 
the waves of sin and error. And then, perbifs. 
when we get to the other shore, we Biny fiiid 
wailing to welcome us, tlw little ones we li»w 
tried to save. 
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MIXED PICKLES. 

{Cmaimuidfromfage 238.) 



I WONDER where Bryda is?" 
said grand mother. Slie had been 
wniting ever 80 long for her knit- 
tbg, for which abe had sent her 
graoddaoghter to the garden. 
' I hope she is not in mischief,' said 
3fr, Seymour. 

'Moet likely she forgot,' said Uncle 
Jack, who had come in again. 'I 
nill go to the garden and look for the little 
puss.' 

In tlie garden he did not see Hayes, bnt met 
Jim Dawson, and asked if he had seen Miss 
Bryda. Jim told him that abe bad goue down 
the lane, and off he went in pursuit 

You may suppose Bryda wag gkd to hear 
liis firm steps on the bard gronnd, and to call 
lo him as he came down the lane without fear of 
hii going off and leaving her. 

Bnt Uncle Jack, though he sent the dog off 
and helped her down, suppressed any inclination 
be may have bad to laugh, and asked for grand- 
motber'a knitting very gravely. Nor did be 
seem to think that Beppo's threatened punish^ 
luent joetJIied her disobedience. 

'If he stole the fruit be deserved to be 
pnnished, and you ought not to try and screen 
him, Brydk. You may be sure Hayes would be 
careful not to punish him else. He has boys of 
his own.' 

So Bryda, very down-hearted, walked by his 
side back to the house. He would no* interfere 
nor let her go on to Roger, and all she conld do 
was to fetch the knitting, and hope the grannies 
would foi^ve her disobedience. 

Perhaps the reason why Bryda, with the best 
intentions, got into trouble when she least ex- 
pected, was because she did not stop to think, 
but went off in n great hurry to carry out 

By the time she reached the garden, three 
quarters of an hour, or perhaps an hour, bad 
passed. She went straight to the tool-house, 
iJ^ppo was not there. She called, and no one 
answered ; the gardeners had gone to their 
dinner, so Bryda, rather slowly and sadly, went 
ill to get ready for her own. 



OHAPTKE XVI. ^POOE HOLlI 

While Bryda was running wildly down tlie 
lone. Cousin Salome had a very unusual sort of 
visitor. An untidy giri, who had taken more 
time to put ribbons in her hair than (o bmsb it, 
and whose necklace of glass-beads matched ill 



with her tmmended frock, stood by the conch of 
the gentle invalid. It had taken a long while 
for Moll Dawson to gather courage to come up 
to the house, though Cousin Salome had sent 
many messages by her maid; hut here she was at 
last, looking half impudent, baH bashful, and 
altogether uncomfortable, till Ooosm Salome 
gradually melted her shyness by talking about 
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lie adventure of the ball, and about Brydn, and 
!ei>po, and various other things. Then gently 
be began to talk about the girl's own pant Hfe, 
nd again Moll spoke in the herd defiant voice 
fhich told how tndy unhappy she was. 

' Did you ever go to church ?" asked Cousin 
iaiome. 

' Yes, I went into a church once,' said Moll, 
houghtfuUy, 'an' I heard a preachin', and the 
larson talked about children of wrath, and the 
ad place waiting for 'em.' 

' Ob, yes ! I can read and write after a fashion,' 
he went on in answer to Cousin Salome's ques- 
ioDB. ' I went to school only half-time, and 



even there, nud whisper discontent, and frelhil- 
ness, and impatience to the sufferer who had lain 
there so long ; but Salome smiled agwn, bectuat 
she knew that the promise was for her anil for 
poor Moll, 'When thou possest throiigli the 
waters, I am with thee,' 

And in her gentle, low-toned voice, she begis 
to tell the poor ignorant girl of that good Shep- 
herd who gave His life for the sheep. 

' Even for mel' said Moll, at last, and bnriri 
her face in her hands and sobbed. It seemed t«i 
good to be trne. 

Cousin Salome's maid, hearing the sobs, cuw 
&om the next room, fearing that the bvilid 



n)rked in the factory the other, so ae not to 
ave too much school.' 

And Moll drew herself up, and laughed and 
howed her white teeth, and was, to all ap- 
«arance, quite proud of b^ng so naughty, 
tut all the same she gave a little sigh as she 
>oked again at the invalid's white, sweet face, 
nd pitying eyes. 

' I reckon you've always been good,' she went 
n rapidly. ' It isn't hard for the likes of you 

She looked round the white, qtiiet room, and 
'onsin Salome looked too, and she sighed a 
loment before she entiled ^ain with a happier 
bonght. 

Ah, there were temptations in that still, 
omfortable room, too. Evil spirits could enter 



would be over-tired ; and, by way of making i 
change of conversation, began to tell bov dw 
had been in the garden, of Hayes's wrath, sA 
Beppo's punishment 

' And no wonder he should turn ont bsdlr. 
ma'am,' she said; 'they tramping foreigHff 
aren't hkely to come to good. Let hm go to iht 
Union, I say.' 

MoU Dawson had listened attentively. Nov 
she rose, put on her crushed hat, and smooduii 
its showy but shabby red feather. 

' I'll coaie ogain — ^nioy I, miss ?' she lai 
'It's like going to heaven to come in here.' 

Salome gave her a ready welcome, and MolTf 
heavy step became a careful tiptoe walk a ^ 
crossed the room. 

(To be conftnuAl) 
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BAaAKTTFFIir TOM. 

[CoMimted from page 337.) 

[. TOM HAKEB AN ACQUAIHTAKOB. 



OM bad no inteotioD of not re- 
turning. He was fond of bis 
queer old landlady, who had 
certainly been very kind to h'""i ; 
lie waa very Bony for the mis- 
chief he had done, and intended 
to repair it sa soon as possible by making 
yin, Iliddleborough a present ; bat to make a 
present needed many weeke of carefol saving of 
lialfpence. 

In going out, he instlnctiTely intended to 
return when lie thought Mrs. Middleborongb's 
anger had subsided. 

He wandered about, looking now into this 
■liop and now into that, just to pat's away the 
time. Presently a kind-looking gentleman, who 
Ijad been observing him, touched him on the 
shoulder and said, ' Should you like to learn to 
read and imte, my boy ? ' 

' Yes, sir. I do know a little.' 
' That's right '. So much tbe better. Come in 
here, and we shall socoi see how much you already 

As he spoke, Mr. Eosa opened with a latch- 
key the door of the bouse by which he and Tom 
were stAuding, and led tbe way into a room 
where there were rows of benches with long 
desks before tbem ; behind most of the desks were 
seated young mea and boys, who all arose on 
the entrance of Mr. Rosa. 

' I bave bronght you a new companion,' he 
said, addreesing the scholars. ' Sit down here,' he 
continued, turning to Tom, and indicating a seat 
at an \inoccupied desk ; ' sit down here. But 
first tell me your name and wbere you live,' 

Saying this he opened a book, in wbicb many 
names were written with the address after each, 
mid prepared to add that of the new boy. 

' My name is Tom Lark, sir,' 

' Where do you live ? ' 
. ' At No. 10 John Street, bL- ; at Mrs. Middle- 
borough'a.' 

' Ob I Is she a relation ? ' 

' So, sir, I've got no relations. Never bad a 
mother nor yet a father to speak of, air.' 

There was a titter among the boys, one of 



whom came out with tbe old jote o^ "Specs k 

growed.' 

This was instantly quelled by a look fn»u 

Mr. Rosa, who continued to question Tom in lua 

kind voice. 

' Poor boy I you never knew your parenls ?' 
' No, sir ; never knew anybody who knw 

In answer to a question aa to bit ag^ bi 
repUed, 'They say I am about twelve;' bntwiu) 
the ' they' were be would npt divulge, foe hi 
bad no intention of referring in any way W 
Mr. and Mre. Lucas, still dreading his leceptioo, 
after what had paaaed with Mrs. Knox. 

Having taken down these partdculan, Ut, 
Koes proceeded to the bnaineas of the evenia^ 
which he commenced by reading a paahn, a- 
plaining it as he went on, after which all ung * 
hymn. Books and slateB were then prodncei 
and lessons began. Tom acquitted hiou^ 
pretty well ; and after shovring him a list of 
figures to copy and setting him to leam vim 
tables, Mr. Ross left him to himself. 

At nine o'clock work was over, and after 
wishing the boys good-night, and telling Ton 
to be sure to come regularly, Mr. Robs took Mn 
departure. One of the young men, whose duty ii 
was, saw that everything was put tidy, and tho, 
turning out the gae, shut and locked tbe door. 

Tom hastened home, overjoyed to thint tlitt 
he was now really on the road to knowWgf, 
very proud that he already knew the first coIoiod 
of the aritbmetic-table and had written a whole 
page of a copy-book. He had also looked ^ i 
large map banging on the wall, and Mr. Kost 
bad explained to him that it represented Eag- 
Iflud, Scotland, and Wales, showing Mm Irdind 
lying to tbe west. He saw many other m*p- 
banging on the walls of the acbool-room, t^A 
longed to ask queetions about them. He beud 
the namea of so many subjects for study, that be 
felt almost bewildered, but also delisted totluok 
that such a vast field was opening before Um. 
and he looked forward with ddight to his next 
evening'a school hour. 

The night-school bad been established brUr. 
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V^mi and two of his fricuda, who took it in turns 
to come for two hours every evening in order to 
Tench and enconrage any respectable yonng men 
mill bovB who wished to improve theniHelves. It 
was often hard work ; but their interest did not 
flag, sod they were greatly pleased when a hard- 
M'orliing, intelligent lad like Tom, appeared. 

The Btorm at No. 10 John Street had blown 
-oier, snd Mrs. Middleboroagh was very pleased 
to see Tom back again. She had provided a 
treat for his sapper in the shape of a lai^ slice 
of heavy auet pudding with plnina in it, which 
she had fetched from a shop near. This delicacy 
cost a penny, and was held in great favour by aU 
the children in the neighbonrhood. The gift was 
accepted gratefully, and peace resumed its sway 
in the Middleborough domun. 
(To bt amtimtti.) 



AK ODD SFELLIirO-BOOE. 

THEY tried to teach some of the little 
chimney-sweepers to read. This was many 
years ago, when young lads were used to go up 
the black chimneys; and a cmel life it was. 

Amongst others in that grimy city class there 
came one very little fellow, and they asked him 
if he knew his letters. 

' Do you spell ? ' 
' Oh, yes,' again. 
' Can you read ? ' 



'Oh, 






' And what book do you learn from ?' 

' Oh, I never had a hook, sir.' 

' Who then was your schoolmaster ? ' 

' Oh, I never was at school.' 

Here was a curious esse — a boy who could 
read and spell without a book or master. And 
thenthey discovered that onotherlittlesweep, very 
little older than himself, had taught him to read 
by showing him the letters over the shops in the 
streets of the great city. 



TWO LITTLE DUCKIES. 

TWO Uttle Duckies 
Set off one day, 
With a waddle, waddle, waddle; 
They wanted to have 
Some fun and some play 
With a toddle, toddle, toddle. 



So first they met 

A great big dog, 
Witli a waddle, waddle, waddle; 

But they hid behind 

A thick pine log, 
With a toddle, toddle, toddle. 

Then next they came 

To a great high wall. 
With a waddle, waddle, waddle 

But they really couldn't 

Get over at all. 
With a toddle, toddle, toddle. 

They said to each other, 

' W'e now must go home 
With a waddle, waddle, waddle. 

And be quite contented 

No more to roam 
With a toddle, toddle, toddle. 

So home they went 

To their mother dear. 
With a waddle, waddle, waddle, 

To the old farmyard. 

With nothing to fear, 
With a toddle, toddle, toddle. 

Jo AN K A McKbAK. 



A DOG'S POWBB OF 

BEASOZriirG. 
4.V0URITE dog of a now 
well-known artist was al- 
ways celebrated for his 
sagacity, but In some in- 
stances he showed a power 
of reasoning that was very 
wonderful. 
The house was undergoing repairs, the painters 
and paper-hangers were about the place, and 
among other things tlie old-fashioned chain bell- 
pull had been painted, bo that Mike could not, 
as was his custom, take it in his mouth and pull 
it when he wished to be admitted. 

The dog evidently thought it over, and tried 
to pull the bell with his paw; but having failed 
in this, he pulled it as for as possible, and then 
rolled on it; and the weight nf liis body efEected 
such a peal that it startled the whole of the 
household. 

Mike was not to be denied. 



SCEC'l^'ZIX^I-ZZIZL'S OOOO 

Antl-Byspeptlo Coooa, or Cliooolate Powder. Onaraateod Paro Soluble Coooa* ^ 

Consisting solely of the Finest Oocoa Beans with the excess of Fat Extracted. 
Tu Facvltt prononnoe it ' the most nntritions, perfectly dif^stible BoTeraffe for Bbkaktast, LuarcHsoar, or Supfxb, and luTaloablo for 

Invalids and Toung Children/ 

Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, Rtarch, ko., and in reality cheaper than such mixturea 

Made instontaneoualy with Boilinir Water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable without H ilk. 

A teaspoonfnl to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a Halfpenny. 
CocOATiHA possesses remarkable sustaining properues , and U especially adapts for early Bbkaxvast. 

Bold l»y C tkemimtM and OrooerOf in alr"ttglit tlmh at 1«. 6d., 3s., Bu, 6d., <U>« 

HUDSON^ 



A pure DRY 
SOAP in fine 
Powder and 
Lathers Freely in 
Hot or Cold Water. 



Extract 



Soa] 




Gold Medal, New Zealand, 1882. 




This valuable Fowl, which contains as much nutriment as meat, is prepared from the Finest EGYPTIAN 
vTTTcs J -xi-__ xT„x^:^: a..i..L _-t!-i. .__ _ .<i i t i . -• ., ' essily digested of oHleg-u- 

Zn Tins, la. per lb. 



xnio ^Biunuw x'uuu, wiiicii vuuuuii» (u uiuvu iiuvriiutsuii us lueni;, 19 preparea iron 
LENTILS, and otlier Nutritious Substance?, wliich are acknowledged to be the most easily digested of all leg-u- 
minous productions. In all cases of Weak Digestion, and for Infants, it is invfduable. ~ * 
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'SUNDAY' PRIZE COMPETITION. 



COMPETITOBS FOB THE FBIZES offered in « SUNDAY' are requested to take partienlar Mie to 
obflerre the Bules given :— Competitors must be under 15 years of age, and written paper to illustrate Prize Pioinie for 
each month should be sent to the Publishers , together with the Picture itself Coloubsd, before the first day of the month 
following, with a Certificate of Age from a (JLergyman^ Teaelur, or Parent, and that they haoe been done without help. 

Papers have been received without Address or Age of Competitor, and in some oases with no Picture or Certifioatei 
In fotoie such inattention to rules will shut out the paper from being considered at all by the Examiner. 

Each Paper must have full Name, Ago, and Address of Writer, and ttate for which picture it it written. As far 
u possible, in future, the papers will be placed in Classes according to merit,— as Good, Fair, or Poor. 



GOLOITRINO PICTURE on Page 407, No. 51, December Part 

Only Three Competitors having sent in Papers, no Prize is awarded. The Names are — Bxbtha Mary Waltham, 

Charles Dkvin, N«a Devis. 

^ MOTrCE.— All Communioations requiring an Answer, and Fris3 OompetiUons, Pictures, and Stories 

desired to be returned, must be accompanied with Stamps for Postage. 

Several Competitors have not observed the Rules, which are printed on Cover of every Monthly Part. 

Competitors must be particular to stamp their packets in full. We cannot receive any marked ' more to pay,* or * over- 
weight.' The Monthly Part requires a Id. stamp. 
Those who do not wish to tear their copy of * Sunday,* can colour it and forward to the Editor, together with Stamp for its 

return. In all cases where this is done, it will be sent back in due course. 

VOTZOE TO 'SUHDAT^ BBADHRS. 

Benders of « SUNDAY,' who would be willing to send it when read to Foreign Missions, where it would be muoh 
appreciated, are requested to apply to Miss GORE CURRIE, Bewsey House, Bournemouth, who will gladly give any 
information connected witli the supply of Papers and Periodicals to Missionaries abroad. 
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THE ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 

The Sheep. 

»HE domestic sheep is one 
of the most trusting and 
obedient of the animals man 
has tamed, and the lamb, its 
offspring, the most gentle and 
innocent of creatures. Bat, 
you may ask, Are not all sheep 
tame ? No ; in some countries there is a species 
of wild sheep which roam about the wastes, or 
feed on the sides of the mountains, and are 
rather like wild goats in disposition. So that 
there is a difference in the ways of sheep when 
they are left to take care of themselves, and 
when they trust themselves to man. 

But they are not difficult to tame; and this 
may have been one of the first employments of 
Abel while he was yet a boy, to gather a flock 
of sheep together, and watch over them day by 
day in some green valley. 

We read in the fourth chapter of Genesis that 
* Abel was a keeper of sheep.' After this first 
mention of the sheep, it is spoken of — would 
you believe it ? — five hundred iiraeB in the Bible I 
You can count and see. You can count up, too, 
the i)eople who were shepherds; and you will 
find, as you already know., perhaps, that they 
were some of the most important and the most 
intci-csting. Jacob and Joseph, Moses and 
David, were amongst them. Some of them 
kept their fathers* flocks, because, though they* 
were rich men, and could have paid servants to 
do it, yet it was thought honourable and worthy 
to be 80 employed. 

Like the horse, dog, cat, ox, and pig, the 
sheep has assumed the greatest possible variety ; 
but they all must have originated from Abel's 
flock. 

Of the tame sheep there are not less than forty 
distinct kinds. Some are without horns, while 
others have tlie^e appendages very large, and of 
funny shape ; some are covered with long, crisp 
wool V others have the wool lank and straight ; 
while yet other kinds have no wool at all, but, 
instead, a coat of hair resembling that of a 
spaniel or Newfoundland dog. There are sheep 
in Tartnry that eat bones like dogs, and in 
Uindustan and Nepaul tlicre are kinds that have 
four horns each. 



There are two kinds of sheep well-known in 
Palestine now, and they have been in the land as 
long, probably, as men have. One of thtse 'm 
almost the same w ours; the other is mach 
longer in the legs, with long ears, and a tail 
which is so large as to be quite a burden to the 
animal when it has got very fat Some of the*^ 
tails have weighed as much as thirty and forty 
pounds, and reached eighteen inches in lenirtli. 
To keep them from dragging on the ground, aii«l 
getting dirty or torn, the shepherds sometimes 
fasten pieces of flat wood to them, and even pnt 
under them wheels of wood, so that the sheep 
may move along the better. The story of sheep 
drawing their tails behind them has sometimd 
been ridiculed, but that does not make it the less 
true.. 

It was common, and is yet, in Syria and 
Arabia, to give names to some of the elieep in 
the flock, and many not only understand a won! 
or movement from the shepherd, but they know 
him directly from other persons. The sbephenl 
never thinks of driving the sheep : oh, no ! he 
draws them after him ; wherever he goes they are 
sure to follow. Do you know why ? Because 
they are fond of him. ' He goeth before them, 
and the sheep follow him/ Ah I you know Who 
says that, dear children, and you have learned, wc 
hope, as lovingly as the sheep, to follow Hiia 
Who calls Himself the Good Shepherd. 

Once a clergyman, travelling in the Holy 
Land, and struck with the sight of the shepherd 
leading, said to him, * Oh, it's your dreu they 
know; if it were not for your dress the sheep 
would not know the difference between you and 
me.' 

* Try it,' replied the shepherd. 

So the clergyman put on the sheepskin oxit 
over his own black one, and went and stood at the 
head of the flock ; but they all ran away helter- 
skelter. He called their names, which the shep- 
herd had told him, but they only ran the faster 

* Ah I I see now,' said the clergyman ; * it i-* 
1/oUf and not your dress, that they know and 
love. " They know not the voice of strangers." 

Shall I now tell you something of the manner 
of tending sheep in Palestine, and of an Eastern 
shepherd's life ? 

The sheep districts consist of wide grassv 
plains. Here and there on these plains there are 
deep ravines, in whose sides lurk many a v^^^^ 
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iieast, the enemy cf the flocks. During the day 
tJie sheep roam at will, only kept from en- 
croaching on the territory of another tribe. In 
the evening they are gathered into folds. These 
folds are often natural caves, or else the walls of 
some mined building. If these are not to he had, 
8 simple boundary wall is built on the open plain. 
Owing to the multitude of wolves and jackals, 
the shepherds are obliged to keep watch over 
their flocks by night. Sometimes has the faithful 
shepherd lost his life in defending his flock. ' The 
Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.' 

The sheep is a useful animaL Its flesh is 
good for food. The wool of the sheep has been 
made into clothing from the time of Job to the 
present How numerous and how useful are the 
articles made of wool I The skin was used for 
the clothing of the poor and the covering of the 
tabernacle. 

One benefit Eastern people have from the 
sheep which we cannot experience — that is, an 
abundance of milk. 

It is a kind provision made by God that the 
Syrian sheep give much more milk than is 
needed for their lambs : so that this milk is not 
only used as a drink but made into cheeses. 

And tlie horns of the sheep were thought a 
great deal of, being made into trumpets and 
vessels for oil. 

Then, sheep in patriarchal times were used for 
sacrifice. Abel, Noah, and Abraham offered 
sheep. Under the Mosaic law the sheep or lamb 
was the common sacrifice, and formed part of the 
tithes to the Levites or priests. 

Beautiful are some of the allusions to sheep in 
the Eible. Isaiah has a pathetic illustration of 
the sheep in relation to our Saviour : ' He is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He openeth 
not His mouth.' 

In its innocence the sheep is a type of Christ, 
for He was holy, harmless, and undefiled ; in its 
patience a type ; also in its humility , for ' He 
made Himself of no reputation ;' in its %acT%fice 
a type, — * The precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot ;* in its 
clothing a type, as our garment of salvation and 
righteousness from the Lamb of God. 

Dear children, I want you to gather some 
useful lessons from the sheep. As it is so useful, 
you must also learn to be useful in your day and 



generation ; as it is so obedient, you must also 
be obedient, and leam to follow your Sheplierd. 

But, in closing, I want you to ask yourself tliis 
question. Am I a lamb in the fold of Christ ? 
And then another, Shall I at the last day take 
my place among the sheep or the goats ? 

T.S. 

A lalTTLE MAIDEN'S BEFLY. 

A FRENCH teacher was in the habit of 
relating to his pupils, as they stood in a 
semicircle round him, stories of illustrious men, 
and asking their opinions about them and their 
actions, rewarding those who answered well with 
tickets of merit. 

One day he told them an anecdote of Marshal 
Turenue. 'On a fine summer day,' said he, 
'while the Marshal was leaning out of his 
window, only his back towards the room, his 
valet approached with a very soft step, and gave 
him a sudden and violent blow with his hand. 
The pain occasioned the Marshal to cry out; 
and, turning instantly round, he saw his valet on 
his knees, imploring his forgiveness, saying that 
he thougjit it was George, his fellow-servant.' 

The question was then put to each of the 
scholars, 'What would you have done to the 
servant had you been in the Marshal's place?' 

A haughty lad, who stood first, said, 'I 
would have run him through with my sword.' 

The reply shocked even his comrades, and 
the master declared he must forfeit the tickets 
he already had. 

After putting the question to others, with 
varying answers, he came at length to a little 
English girl, who was a visitor, about eight 
yeara old. 

' Now, dear, tell us what would you have done 
supposing you had been Marshal Turenne.' 

^ She replied, qiute sedately, ' I should have 
said, " Suppose it had been George : why strike 
so hard?"' 

The simple words drew smiles from the whole 
school, and all voted that she should have the 
prize, which such a reply richly deserved. 



HONESTY. 

Whatevbb is becoming is honest, and whatever 
is honest must always be becoming. 
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HAPPY 

SUNDAY 

AFTERNOONS. 
Ho.Y. 




See Cover of MontJUy Part. 



WHAT DOES 

THE^ BIBLE 

SAY ABOUT 

THE KING? 



ASSOCIATION. 

THE tree-frog takes the colour of whatever 
it clings to for a short time. If on the 
oak, it is a brown colour : on the sycamore or 
ce<lar, a wliitish-red : but when on the growing 
com it is quite green. We are always known 
hy the company we keep. A great man once 
said, * Tell me who are a man's friends, and I will 
tell you what he is.* 



MIXED PICKLES. 

{Continued from page 244.) 

ONCE outside the house, however, Moll 
walked fast enough to the garden, and 
there went all round the walks tiU she found 
Mr. Hayes. He had finished his round of the 
vineries, and was just going to the tool-house 
again, to carry out his threat to Beppo, when 
this wild-looking girl met him. 
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* Mr. Hayes/ she said, * yon will let that 
foreign boy go, will yon? He never took yonr 
peaches, no more nor yon did yonrself/ 

* Oh I ' said Hayes, looking at her with no 
pleased eyes, as she spoke thus boldly ; ' perhaps 
you know who did take them, if you're so sure 
it wasn't Beppo?* 

'Perhaps I do I* retorted Moll, coolly; 'any- 
how you*ll not flog a boy as hasn't done anything, 
I suppose?* 

' Unless I know who w^as the thief, I shall 
suppose it was Beppo,* replied Hayes, sulkily. 
' 'V\liy, he owned it himself; but if yon can prove 
some one else did it, and that the stone came 
into his pocket quite by accident, why then, of 
course, I shall believe you, Moll Dawson/ 

He spoke in tones of utter contempt ; indeed 
poor Moll was not often treated with much 
respect. 

She stood still a moment, with her eyes cast 
down ; then, as Hayes began to move on, with a 
great effort she said, 'Well, there, then, / took 
them ; will that satisfy yon ?* 

* You did?* said Hayes, scowling at her. ' I 
fancy yon are telling hes, Moll Dawson ; they 
come easier to yon than the truth, I know.' 

Moll coloured crimson, but did not answer. 

' I suppose yon put the stone into Beppo*s 
pocket so as he should be accused,' went on 
Hayes, looking searchingly at her. 

Moll nodded in silence. 

* I don't know who to believe, or what to 
believe,' he answered. * I Jcnow somebody's 
telling lies, and perhaps it's both of you. Any- 
how ' 

Here he walked off to the tool-house and un- 
locked the door. 

' Come out I * he said roughly. And Beppo 
came, loo) 'ng quite collected now. 

* Look aere, young nn,' said Hayes, in a very 
much softened tone, 'I've boys of my own, 
and I'd be sorry to flog one of them if he didn't 
deserve it. Just yon look up at me now, and 
tell me the whole truth.' 

Beppo looked up in the gardener's face, and 
his dark eyes were calm and clear: he. did not 
look like a criminal. 

His broken English was rather funny, but 
Hayes soon understood that he had in tmUi done 
a small piece of mischief. His foot slipped as he 
was working, and he fell against a melon-frame 



and 1)roke a pane of glass. A cut on one Rnger 
showed that he spoke the truth. As to ths 
peaches, he would rather starve than touch ouo 
of them. ' And I very sorry for you, Mr. Hayes,' 
he added. 

Hayes was quite touched. 

' Go home and get your dinner. I quite be- 
Ueve yon, my boy,' he said. * Stay, come in aiid 
have a bit of dinner with my wife and young 
folks.' 

Beppo went, and from that day forward bad 
a steady friend in Hayes. 

' As for yon, Moll Dawson,' said the gardener. 
sharply, * yon get along out of this. And if 
ever 1 catch yon anywhere near the garden 
again, you'll go before the magistrate, assure 
as my name's Hayes.' 

Moll turned away without a word, and went 
slowly back to the village. 

Light was coming slowly to her dark mind as 
the dawn comes on a troubled sea. She had told 
a lie to Hayes — for what reason, we shall see; 
but she did not understand yet that it was « 
sin. ' A white lie,' she called it, a lie told for 
a good purpose. Thinking over all that Cousin 
Salome had said to her, she went slowly home 
and sought her brother Jim. Close to the 
house she met him. 

' Jim,' she said, * I've told a lie to save you 
to-day ; now yon do something for me.' 

*AU right, old girl,' said Jim, indifferently: 
* one lie more or less don't matter much, I 
reckon. What do yon want out of me?* 

' I said / stole they peaches, instead of you,' 
said Moll, going on with her story. 

* My stars ! ' cried Jim. ' What a go ! I 
wonder old Hayes didn't half murder yo?' 
What did he say ? ' 

* Never you mind,' said MolL ' I've got ycu 
out of a hole, and that's enough for yon. Now 
you do something for me — tit for tat, Jim.' 

* What's up now ? ' asked her brother, struck 
by a gentleness in her tone which was quit< 
new. 

' Leave yon old carpenter and his coin aloi*- 
said she. ' Look here, Jim, I never asked yoa t- 
leave a good job like that for me before, but d* 
yon give up robbing him, there's a good Isi 

' Why, whatever has come to the giri • ^^^ 
yon the first to put it in my head to get in «^ 
night, and make the old chap show where b? 
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keeps those miserly savings o* his you say he 
hides in his house ! * 

'Do you let him alone, Jim/ entreated Moll. 
* I know you and Harry Ciowther mean to get 
in to-raorrow night, and no one*ll hinder, for the 
old man's house stands a bit away. I'll not help 
in the job, Jim, and if you give up too * 

*What will you give me?' sneered Jim. 
' Make it worth my while, Moll, and I might 
think of it.' 

* How can I ?* said Moll. * Give it up, Jim. 
Suppose you got caught?' 

' You mean to round on me ! ' said Jim, savagely, 
seizing her arm as he spoke, and crushing it in 
his strong fingers till Moll had to set her teeth 
not to scream aloud. ' You want to get your 
brother a nice pleasant time in jail ! You're a 
nice loving sister, you are ! Now, look you here, 
Moll; you do that, and I'll break every bone 
in your body as soon as ever I get out again.' 

' I'm not qmte so mean,' answered Moll ; ' I 
never would get you into trouble, Jim, and 
that you know as well as I do. But I'll do my 
best to get you, and Harry Crowther, too, to let 
an old man alone. What's to be done with yon 
little dark-eyed chap, him they call Beppo, or 
some such outlandish name, if you get all the 
old man's savings ? Precious little you care who 
ijtarves so long as you get all you want. Come 
now. do this one thing for me, like a good lad, 
Jim,' she went on, with a rough effort at coaxing 
him. 

But Jim only told her to mind her own 
business. So Moll went away and left him. 

All the rest of the day she kept wondering 
how this robbery could be prevented, and at 
last, as the evening closed in, an idea struck her. 
If no inducement could prevail on Jim, she had 
this plan to fall back on. 

She would not 'round on' Jim; that is, she 
would tell no tales. She would not tell tales, or 
give warning to his intended victims, but she 
had an idea of her own. Wliether she was able 
to carry it out with success we shall see. 

(To ht conXimu^) 



WASHING OF FEET. 

XXTHEN the Hindoos want to purify them- 
V V selves they go to the river and wash ; 
sometimes they live many miles away from it, 
and so their feet get diity before they reach 
home. On their journey, therefore, they take 
a small vessel called a lota, in which they carry 
some of the water with them, and standing on 
a stone placed for the purpose at their door, 
they wash their feet before entering the house. 



THE INFLUEIfCE OF LOVE> 

THEHE is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
'twill make a thing endurable, which else 
would break the heart. Wordsworth. 



THE SWING. 

OH ! come for a swing 
To the old pear-treo ; 
The sun is shining 

O'er meadow and lea ; 
The flowers are dancing, 
The soft winds play ; 
Oh ! come for a swing 
This bright simuner day. 

Out ran the children 

With merriest shout ; 
When birds were singing 

How nice to be out ! 
The orchard was near, 

Where the pear-tree stood. 
Just at the entrance 

Of Primrose Wood. 

The tree was laden 

With blossoms so fair, 
WTiich shower'd like snow 

On their golden hair. 
As the swing bore them up 

Like birds on the wing. 
How merry they were 

At ihe dear old swing ! 

In Primrose Wood 

The roses were blowing, 
And through the green moss 

The streamlets were flowing ; 
So they gathered a bunch 

Of flowers so gay 
In Primrose Wood 

At the close of the day. 

Joanna MoEbav 
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A YOTJNG HOUSEKBEPEB. 

A BEAUTIFUL place it is, Lucy, your 
grandfather's. If it only were not such a 
ili-eadfally long way off, and the journey money 
80 much, I'd have taken you with me, child.' 

* I wish you had, mother ; I should dearly like 
to see the village-green you have so often told 
me about. Were there ducklings walking about 
on it still ? ' 

'Aye, that there were; and the very same 
old goose that used to frighten me so as a child, 
I do believe, was there, hissing away at the 
little ones. Mickleford's a pretty place, and 
when your father's in regular work again we 
must get him to lay by a bit, so that we may 
all have a jaunt there in harvest-time.' 

* That would be nice, mother I I should like 
to see grandfather's garden, too. Did these 
gei'auiums come out of that, or did he buy them 
for me?' 

* Buy ! Bless your heart, child I why your 
grandfather has no need to buy flowers, the 
garden's as full of them as an ^^'g is of 
meat ; he rears them all himself, and rare 
beauties some of them are, cuttings from the 
Squire's show -plants. I reckon he's getting 
old now to look after them so well as he used, 
but as long as ho has breath in his body I know 
he'll have his little place gay with blossoms. 
Eh, dear, but travelling's tiring work when 
you're not used to it : and what with the trams 
and the traiuR, and losing my ticket, I feel quite 
worn out. How did you get on without me, 
Lucy, while I was away ? ' 

* Fairly well, mother. Neighboure were very 
good to me, and father always got the brealdast. 
But I'm very glad you've come safe home 
again. Was grandfather really better when you 
left him?' 

*■ That he was, child, and the doctor said he 
would go on mending nicely now. Eh, the 
many things he asked me about you, Lucy I 
We really must make shift to see him one day, 
before very long.* 

*Ye8, mother: how can we manage it? 
Seven -and -six did you say the ticket was? 
That's a lot of money I But, mother, I'm not 
tnmed tliirteen, so it's only half that for me. 
Three-and-ninepence, mother— only that. VMiy, 
it's iw more than a p ir of boots would cost I' 



* Ah, Lucy, but boots have not been so easy 
to get lately, work's been so slack ; but I'll teU 
your father to keep his eye on the bill -lepers 
posted up. Cheap trips go to Mickleford now 
and then, and maybe we shall be able to show 
you the place yet. Put the plants on tLt' 
window-ledge, child ; it looks Hke a shower, to 
my mind, and rain-water is twice as good as taj>- 
water for making things grow. WTiy, what s 
this ? Scissora and thread ! You've never beii: 
learning to mend stockings since I went away, 
have you?' 

' Look at them, and see for yourself, mother. 
This is how it happened : I was dull after I 
had tidied up the place, so I got Mrs. Josber s 
Lizzie from below to come up and sit with me. 
and she showed me how.' 

' Well, I never I I must run away again, I 
think, all goes on so straight with you to look 
after things. Come and give me a kiss, Lucy: 
I feel quite like a grand lady, with a houfe- 
keeper to manage everything.' 

' I mean to get the tea ; so sit quiet, mother, 
and rest, and when father comes in begin at the 
very beginning again, and tell me all about 
Mickleford. I half fancy I can see the place and 
the ducklings. Oh, mother, when is harvebt- 
time ? You said we taviU go there then.' 

0. A. C. 

MIXED PICKLES. 

{CatUinued from page 255.) 

CHAPTER XVII. — ' WHERE THIEVES BREAK 

THROUGH.' 

TWO or three nights after the events related 
in the last chapter, Hoger and Beppo— wb>> 
was now as happy as possible — ^had gone to bed 
quietly as usual, and had both fallen asleep, wbe& 
Beppo awoke with a start and sat up in bed. 
He did not know at first why he had awakened 
so suddenly, and he could hear by the old c«r- 
penter's quiet and regular breathing that he sufl 
slept. But Roger was a little deaf, and t].e 
noise that woke Beppo was not loud enough tu 
rouse him. It was, indeed, not meant to rouse 
anybody, for, as Beppo was falling to aleejv 
again, he heard it once more, and this time ssa 
up in bed and strained ius ears to catch tk 
Boimd. 

There could be no doubt about it: stealth}' 
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f.yitstepB were moviug outside ; whiapering 
voices spcafciDg cloee to the house; then the 
latcU was lifted, very gently, and let down 
mth a little click. Piior Beppo, sitting up in 
bc<I, felt his heart beat bo loud that he fancied 
tlie people outside muat hear it, although 
llie room in. which he elept was divided from 
the kitchen, into which thieves were trjing to 
reek. 
For a moment he eat overcome by tenor, 
but it was only for a moment Quietly and 
quickly be stole out of bed, and proceeded to 
dress himself as noiselesaly as possible. He 
nwild creep out of another window — the 
window of the bedroom — without disturbing 
Roger .' And in order 

to delay the thieves, '^—^ :— 

in cnse they ehonld 
get into the kitchen 
bpt'ore he could briiii;; 
help, he bolted tha 
beilroom door on the 
inside. Then, not 
waiting for shoes or 
fltockings, he gently 
opened the casement 
uiiulow, and began 
to try and wriggle 
lltrough. 

It was no easy 
mntter, ea[)ecially as 
the window was very 
small and he dared not 
make a sound. The 

bouse stood so mnch apart that he felt it 
wonid be useless to call aloud for help; it was 
probable no one would hear him except the 
tbieTes, ^vho would not give him time for more 
than one shout All the neighbours would he 
sleeping the sound sleep of working men and 
women, and the only chance of rousing them 
would be to hammer on their doors and rattle 
tiicir windows till they woke. A policeman 
would take longer to fcid. Beppo's hasty plan 
ivns to run for the nearest neighbours — John 
Broome, the blacksmith, and Alick Thomicroft, 
(he shepherd. 

With much diffionlty, he was squeezing 
through the tiny window, when, in the faint 
starlight — for the night was very dark, except 
for the pale rays of a few stars shining between 



spaces in the clouds — he canght sight of » 
most extraordinary object The window of 
the bedroom through which he was vm^ling 
was at the side of the house, and he could 
hear the thieves working away with some 
tools to force open the front window. Sud- 
denly tha slight noise they were making ceased, 
and it seemed as if they too were looking 
at the very strange figure that now appeared 
in sight. 

Slowly it came out of the shade of some dark, 
thick trees ; a very tall, straight Rgure, with 
one arm extended, pointing to the place wheie 
the housebreakers stood. 

Beppo, half out of tlie window, gazed, 
horror stricken, at this 

: ■. object, which, with 

the superstition of his 
country, he felt sure 
was an evil spirit, 
come to terrify, or 
perhaps to carry off, 
the evil-doers. They 
seemed frightened too, 
for as the figure very 
slowly moved along, 
not, however, coming 
near as yet, Beppo 
heard them whisper- 
ing to each other. 

' Let's go home ; 
I don't like the look 
of that — that thmg'.' 
said one. 
' Who's afraid ?' sneered the other voice. 
' Hnsh ! it's speaking,' said the first. 
' Jim Dawson,' said a low deep tone that 
seemed to come from the figure, ' I know yon I' 

' Come away, Jim,' whispered one of the 
thieves. ' I'm off.' 
' Slop, Harry Crowther \ ' sud the figure. 
'Harry, you simpleton, come back!' cried 
Jim Dawson in the same low, cautious tonn 
in which he had all along spoken. ' Look her% 
Ind.' 

As he spoke, he stooped and pcked np a 
heavy and rather sharp stone, which, with his 
whole strength, he flung at the figure that 
stood, still pointing at him, only a few yarda 
off. 

{^0 he eoBXvmci^ 
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BA&AMUPFIIf TOM. 

{Contimud from ^gt 247.) 
CHAPTER VII. A CALAUITV. 

IT was eorae time ere Tom'a disappearance 
was diBcovered at The Holliea ; in fact not 
until dinner was served, when Anne, the servant 



LucnB. quickly, a thonglit Blriklng her tlint 
perhaps, after all, Tom had turned out a tUkf. 

' Yes, mnam. It's all right." 

' Well, it really is mysterioua. 'VMiot can liivf 
become of the boy ? But we can do nothing until 
Mr. Lncas returns. How unfortunate that Ik is 
not coming home until late to-day '. ' 



of all work, asked her mistress if she had sent 
him anywhere on an errand. 

' No, Anne. Why do you ask ?' 

' I can't find him, ma'am. After cleaning the 
boots and knives as usual, he went to dig in the 
garden, and I haven't set eyes on him since.' 

' How very strangel I rememl)er now that 
when I came in from my walk, I thought the 
garden looked as though it had not been watered 
as usual. But where can Tom have gone ? 
Have you counted the silver!' added Mrs. 



All this time, Mrs. Knox had been uttin; 
silent, listening to what passed, but not i^&riig 
her opinion. Neither did a word of condem- 
nation escape her. which was bo unlike bo 
usual habit of fault-finding that it struck Mfs. 
Lucas as being peculiar. 

' Have i/on seen uoj-thing of Tom, Snsin- 
ehe asked. 

' Not lately,' replied she ; ' I saw him hMm 
ago working in the garden.' 

She said no more, but in ber heart she fsli 
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pretty eoiucioDB that her last BCoUling was the 
came of his disappearance. With nil her cnwe 
worda and disagreeable manner, Mrs. Knox had 
a heart, and she eonid uot but feel sorry to 
think that she had driven away the boy who 
had earned himself a place in the household, 
lint by his bravery, and secondly by hie 
it«ady work and pleasant waj's. The wish to 
manage the aflfaira of others her own war, 
and the love of scolding, had so grown iipoii licr 



change was approaching one of tbe inhabitants,, 
a sorrow which was to ^be developed into a 
lasting joy and peace. 

One afternoon towards tbe end of tbe autumn 
Kate was alone in the garden, when the postman 
poshed a roughly tied-up newspaper into the- 
letter-box. Kate took it out, and seeing that 
it was directed to her aunt, at once hastened 
to take it to her, without noticing the peculiar 
writing in which it was directed. Since Tom's. 



that she aeemed to have forgotten the pleasure 
it is to give pleasare. Once, long ago, she had 
been different, and it was the remembrance of 
their girlhood's companionship that helped Mrs. 
Lucas to bear patiently the Interfering ways of 
her sister. 

It was little to wonder at that Mrs. Lucas 
thought her brother -in-law' s expedition obroad 
was as much in search of peace as on business. 

All inqairies for Tom were unavoiling, and at 
length the search was given up. 

There was little variety in the lives of our 
friends at The Hollies; but, indeed, a great 



departure Mrs. Knox bad resumed her fault- 
finding with the household in general, and 
the children were always glad of an oppor- 
tunity of doing something for her which might 
put her into a better temper, at any rate for 

Kate knew that her aunt was particularly 
anxious just then for news of her husband, as 
there bad been an unaccountable delay in the 
receipt of bis letters; either they had been 
lost in the post or he was too ill to write, 
for two or three mails had come in without 
bringing any tidings. As Mr. Knox was 
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almost the only con-espondent her aunt had, 
Kate took for granted that the newspaper was 
from him: she did not pause to notice that it was 
not his writing, nor to observe that the stamp 
Avas English. 

All unconscious of harm, the little girl tripped 
into the house, and ran upstairs as fast as she 
could, her knock at her aunt's door being answered 
l)y a gruff, * Come in/ 

* Here is a newspaper for you, Aunt Susan,* 
said Kate, entering the room. 

Mrs. Knox seized it eagerly, and opened it at 
once. She had hardly glanced over the first 
page when her face became white and rigid, and 
she stood grasping the back of a chair near her, 
but without uttering a sound. 

Kate ran for Mrs. Lucas, who hastened to her 
sister and found her standing as Kate had left 
her ; between them they managed to lay her dowTi 
on the sofa, where she remained still, silent, and 
as pale as death. The doctor was sent for, and 
directly he saw her he said she had sufFei*ed 
some shock to the neiTCs, and that every effort 
must be made to rouse her. 

Everybody was so busy following out his 
directions that the newspaper which had fallen 
from Mrs. Knox's hand lay unnoticed on the floor. 
Presently, however, it caught Mrs. Lucas's eye, 
and picking it up, she hastily ran her eye over 
the news, quickly discovering the cause of the 
sudden illness which had seized Mrs. Knox. 

Kate was deeply grieved that she should have 
been the means of carrying such trouble to her 
aunt, and, always impulsive, she rushed down- 
stairs and threw herself on the drawing-room sofa, 
sobbing bitterly, resolving, as she had resolved 
many a time, never again to act with haste and 
precipitation. Margaret, who had followed to try 
and comfort her, pointed out that even if she had 
taken the paper to their mother the result might 
have been the same, as no one would have dared 
to open and read it before giving it to their aunt. 

The news which had lieen so thoughtlessly 
sent was the account of a fearful massacre of 
English travellers in Africa, Mr. Knox and his 
friends being mentioned as among the victims ; 
further particulars were to follow, for the in- 
telligence had only arrived just as the mail was 
about to be despatched. 

Nothing that was done for her seemed to take 
any effect on the invalid. She was put to bed, 



where she remained passive and apparently 
lifeless ; and Mrs. Lucas now and thai pnt a 
spoonful of broth between her lipe, hoping that 
she would swallow a few drops. 

Late in the afternoon, Margaret and ber 
mother were sitting in the side-room talking 
quietly together, and lamenting the fate of their 
kind imcle, when the door opened, and who 
should walk in but Mr. ElUox himself! 

His appearance was so startling that Margaret 
almost screamed when she saw him. His hearty 

• 

embrace, however, quickly dispelled any doubt 
of his reality. He mentioned that he had seen 
Kate do\>Tistair8, who had told him of her 
aunt's illness, and he had purposely come up 
unannounced, thinking that any stir woald be 
beneficial to his wife in her present state. 

He approached her and spoke cheerfully. At 
first she merely shivered slightly, but on hi^ 
repeating her name she opened her eyes, looking 
him full in the face, but without recognition. 
AU at once she knew him, and a smile gradually 
took the place of the vacant expression her face 
had worn ; she then suddenly burst into tears. 

All danger was now over : kind nursing and 
rest of mind and body would speedily restore 
Mrs. Knox. {To be eontinued.) 



THE BLACEBIBD'S NEST. 

THE sea was laying calm and still 
Within the sand -girt bay, 
While up beyond the grassy slopes, 
Scented with new-mown hay, 

The morning air was fresh and cool. 

The sky was cloudless too, 
WTiile sea-birds flecked with 8no>w winq: 

Its deep ethereal blue. 

And, twining round in native wealth, 
A hedge of brambles stood ; 

Clusters of blossom, white aa milk. 
Adorned the branches rude. 

And what within ? Ah, look and see 

The little nestlings here ! 
Cosy within the sheltered home, 

With ne'er a thought of fear. 

Four little balls of softest down I 
Four little mouths, so \^'ide I 

Eight little eyes of darkest brown I 
And mother by their side 
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She loves her tiny fledglings so, 
And shields them with her wing, 

She's longing for the time to come 
When they will soar and sing. 

rhen who will roh this mother's nest ? 

Oh, snrely not a boy — 
One who has known a mother's love. 

And is Uiat mother s joy ? 

Think of her momning through the woods, 
When evening brings her home, 

If she should And an empty nest, 
With all her darlings gone ! 

Joanna McKean. 



DO WHAT YOU SAY. 

E read of King Oswald, 
that as he sat at table 
and a fair silver dish, full 
of delicacies, was set be- 
fore him, just as he was 
about to commence eating 
he heard from his almoner 
that there were a great 
many poor people at his 
gates, piteously crying 
out for some relief. 
He did not fill them with words, such as ' God 
help them I' * God relieve them I* ' God comfort 
them !* But, leaning back, he commanded his 
steward to take the dish off the table and dis- 
tribute the meat, then to break the dish to pieces 
and cast it amongst them. 
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A BRAVE OIBL. 

A BRAVE girl! Then it is not either of 
the girls represented in the picture, I am 
sure,' will perhaps be the exclamation of some, 
on reading my title ; and, really, I must confess 
that j-ust now Hilda seems far from courageous, 
and she is infecting her younger, sister. Avis, 
with her timidity, which is certainly a pity. 
Indeed, I may as well say at once that my little 
friend Hilda is sadly wanting in some sorts of 
courage. For instance : cows of all sorts are a 
real terror to her; she calls them all 'wild bulls' 
in Jier own mind. Even that tame, respectable 
oM cow in the picture, she dare not pass with- 
out dread, I know. But, for all that, she i« 



a brave girl ! There are two sorts of courage ; 
and it is quite possible to have one sort without 
possessing the other. I will tell you a little 
story out of Hilda's life, and then you will 
perhaps find out what sort of courage she 
possesses. 

Hilda does not always live in tlie coimtry; 
perhaps if she did she would be less foolish about 
'wild bulls.' Her real home is in London, 
where she goes to k day school. After the 
Easter holidays a new pupil joined her class 
— the Honourable Emiha Deschampe — a very 
grand youug lady, with a long silk dress and a 
great deal of jewelry. This girl had not been 
well brought up. She was an orphan, and, 
though rich, had been much neglected. How- 
ever, she was a clever, high-spirited girl, and 
being older than the rest, and richer and ' finer,' 
she was made much of by a good many of her 
school-fellows, who thought it rather grand to be 
friends with such a stylish young person. 

One day — it was just after the Scripture 
class — Emilia began jesting and laughing about 
what they had been learning, and at last she 
even dared to make a silly riddle from the 
sacred words of the Bible. Some of the more 
thoughtless of the girls laughed and applauded ; 
the otliers were silent. They did not like it, 
but Emilia was sarcastic when offended, and 
they were afraid of her. 

But Hilda was not afraid ; she could be brave 
for God ; and though she got very red, she 
spoke up firmly. 

* Emilia, those are our Lord's own words tliat 
you are joking upon. I am sure you have for- 
gotten that, for you would not be irreverent 
towards Him;' and then poor Hilda stopped, 
expecting the bitter, mocking laugh, and feeling 
very confused and hot. 

Emilia looked flushed and angry for a 
minute; but the next she exclaimed heartily, 
* You are a brave girl, Hilda, to speak out so 
boldly; you are right, and I was wrong I' And 
she was quieter and more gentle for some time 
after. 

Now have you found out that it is moral 
courage that Hilda possesses? It is a nobler 
sort of courage than physical, for that the 
animals share with us ; but moral coiirage be* 
longs to man alone, and shines brightest of all 
in the Christian. E. A. B. 
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OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 

RTAINLY Jane Eltiwia had 

Kit prepa-u<e^ing looks ; ehe had 
, somewhat bold face, and her 
Iress was ' outrageoas:' at least 
o said Mrs. Lane, tlie Doctor's 
She wondered what that little 
M)uld be thinking of to take the 
saed, empty-headed girl as uutBe 
gentle little one of here.' 
Mrs. Lane was apt to be severe in her 
remarku, but there was a shadow of truth in 
what ulie Bftid, as she stood behind her drawing- 
room curtains and watched Jane and pretty 
little Beatrice go past for their morning's walk ; 
Beatrice looking hke a snowdrop in her soft, 
\vhit£ coEtume, whilst Jane might have been 
hkened to a tulip, with her red-trimmed hat and 
her floimces of blue. 

But do not judge only by outward appear- 
nnces, or you may live to be sorry for it, as Mrs. 
Lane was. Jane's dress was, perhaps, the worst 
part of her, but her mistress hoped in time to be 
able to tench her better taste. Jane bad not 
been long in service, and in the iirst novelty of 
Iniving money to spend she had bought both 
vulgar and misuitabJe things ; but she was already 
ieaniing something of the gentle, Christian ways 
uf the widow's household, and the widow herself 
was full of the charity that ' hopeth all things,' 
The TKni would follow in time ; and as for Jane's 
loud voice, the widow, being herself sad, was glad 
to 6nd a joyous, playful nurse for her only child. 
' Let us go and gather primroses in Seller 
Lniie,' said little Benti'ice this morning. 

' Aye, that will be just the thing ! ' said Jane 
in her hearty, loud voice ; and to the lane they 
went. But the finest primroses grew on the bank, 
aniuug the stinging-nettles, and Beatrice was 
afraid of being stung. 

' Sit you there a bit,' said good-natured Jane, 
'and play with your doll. I'll fetch you a 
Ijunch in a jiffy.' And she placed the little girl 
0)1 a log of wood by the road-aide, and climbed 
the high [uink in search of the flowers. She was 
hir.,'h above the lane, when she was startled by 
the ra]jid rumbling of wheels — the lane was 
nuver [lassed by carts, there was a better and 
s'.iorter road — what could it bo ? 

bhe hurried down with all speed to her lilllo 



Beatrice. Aht she was only just in time, for 
a runaway cart was coming towards thenu 
increasmg every moment in speed, and tie 
horses were wildly plunging from »de tu fxAa. 

Jane caught up the little girl, and did at oii« 
the only thing that could save her ; the brave 
nurse exerted all ber strengtli and threw ttr: 
child over the hedge, into the soft dover-fieU 
beyond. 

Beatrice was safe, but the force of the thi(>E 
caused Jane to lose her footing. She fell, ik 
heavy wheels passed over her, and she Iuh 

Jane had many mourners, and none more 
sincere than Mrs. Lane. ' Who waa I, to jaJi,T 
another ? ' said that lady, sadly. ' Jane uuzht 
not dress as I thought fit, but she wua piA 
within. Should I have forgotten my own ssfeiy, 
and given my life for another, as she did ? ' 

Jane's grave never lacked a wreath, and if it 
was Mrs. Lane who placed it there, aa she often 
did, she would always choose the gayest flower- 
in season. ' Jane liked bright colours," she wuuM 
say softly, as if Jane's very failings were dcir 
to her now. K A. B. 



MIXED FICELES. 

{Coatimudfrom^agt 259.) 

WHEN the stone struck the figure, it I'-l: 
with a deep groan to the earth ; and it 
lay in a confused heap — motionless. 

'Well done, Jim!' sidd Harry Crowther: 
and the worthy couple went to work again un 
the window -frame. 

Bcppo delayed no longei, but got qm'elly wn 
of the window, dropped carefully to the groimi 
stole away tilt he reached a dark shadow, avulJ- 
ing the spot where the heap lay, and then «'.> 
off like the wind, down the lane, and up ib 
blacksmith's garden path. 

Sleantime, the burglars easily made for the; - 
selves an entrance through the window, at:! 
went searching the kitchen, poking into ev.'.'i 
nook and corner to find the old caqi^m^^' 
hidden riches. 

'This is no go!' said Crowther at ia*t. fi:-'i- 
ing nbaolulely nothing but B very old t:l"." 
watch, which he promptly pocketed. ' y> e w' 
wake the old boy, and ask Mm ivbere i-f 
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'Kight, mate! Misers always have some queer 
hole of their own to put their tin in,' answered 
iJini, still hunting about the kitchen. 

Tiie Roond of a sanuepan falling, which Jim'a 
cliimsy hands let go, woke old Roger, who, 
>ix\n'f 9, light in the kitchen, suddenly appeared 
JD tlie doorway with an old coat hastily thrown 
over his shoulders. 

' Look : he's saved as the trouhle,' said one of 

•Ah!' growled 
tlic other. 'He'll ' 
know OS now, 
aad we'll be had 
up for this.' 

Jim BawBon 
seized the poker, 
iiud, advancing 
to the old man, 
brandished it 
above his head. 

'Now look here, ol 
lie said, ' we want yoi 
but we don't want 
—that's DO use to x 
jnstgiveusup thosf 
ijniet And peaceable 
we go, if you proi 
to hold that tongiie 
' Old miser ! ' 
Hany Crowther, ' 
you keep all you 
Out with it'.' 

' I have no gold, 
answered old Rog 
voice trembled a 1 
may have been fron 
from fear, or both, 

'That's a lie I' cried Jim. 
'Who told little miss at the house up there 
ahout all the treaanre he kept hid away? Come 
"jiw, out with it quietly, before I make you.' 

' Ah I I understand,' said old Roger, quietly. 
'There's plenty of tltat treasure for thee, my 
lad, enough and to spare. It's all in here, all in 

He tottered slowly across the floor — such a 
ft'cble old man ho seemed '. — till he reached his 
little workshop on the opposite side of the 
kitchen. Into this room the thieves followed 
him. 'mtb eyes full of greedy expectation. 



Roger went up to a little table, and took there- 
from on old book in strong, plain binding, that 
seeraed to have been much used. 

There were probably bank-notes hidden be- 
tween the pages, thought the burglars, and 3m. 
Dawson snatched it from his hand roughly. 

' It's all there, " where neither moth nor met 
doth corrupt, and where tliieves do not break 
through nor steal,'" repeated old Roger. 

Jim Dawson rapidly 
searched the book, holding 
it upside down, that any- 
thing loose might fall out. 
and examining the cover, to 
see if there were any secret 
place. But it was only an 
old Bible, and, with a yell, he 
sprang at the defenceless old 
man, and would have injured 
him seriously, had it not been 
that at this moment there 
came a sound of the door 
opening, and footsteps in the 
kitchen. 

Deppo had come with the 
blacksmith and the shep- 
herd, and a sturdy young 
farmer, whom he had met on 
the way back. 

The thieves were caught 
in a trap. Beppo, creeping 
quietly through the larger 
\vindow, had let in these 
kind friends ; and before Jim 
Dawson and his bad com- 
panion could think of escape 
they were seized by strong 
hands and held fast 

A policeman waa soon 
brought, and as they and their captora were 
leavmg the house tliey passed that queer 
heap. 

'What's this?' said Thomlcroft ; 'some one 
been following you?' 

' Some one tried to frighten me,' said Jim 
Dawson, sullenly, ' so I up with a stone,' 

' And killed your own sister,' said the blflck- 
smith, raising the figure gently. 

It WHS indeed poor AIoll; but she waa not 
dead. 

{To he eonli'niui.) 
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{Cotttimitd from page 263.) 
CHAPTER VIII. — TOM AT SCHOOL. 



;_rfOM felt that he had now reached 
V l^f a ttiming - point in hia life. 
Sarely he had only to work 
hard, and any amount of learn- 
wonld be the reward I But 
each plain sailing is given to 
very few : and perhaps it ia not 
to be desired, for hard work and anffering may 
brace up a mind which too great prosi»erity 
would render careless and indifferent. 



Our hero made no acquaintances. In River 
illey he had kept rather to himaelf, but having 
'ed thens from hia babyhood he 



was different now, however, for Tom had no 
hold of life-long Bcqaaintanc« with any of the 
yonng men and boys who were his companions 
at the night-school. Some of them had known 
him by sight, and wondered where he came from 
when he suddenly appeared in the neighbourhood 
selling hia cresses. They were ready enough 
now with their queations, to which, however, they 
only got short answers. Tom soon found that the 
boyaat the school were not much to his mind; he 
had no sympathy with their schemes for shirking 
their lessons or playing practical jokes during 
school-time, and he wondered greatly that they 
should care to come if they did not want to learn. 

He felt so indifferent towards them, and waa 
so absorbed in his tasks, tliat it was some weeks 
before he observed that his school -fellows had 
other than friendly feelings towards him. Mr. 
Boss had from the firet been atruck with Tom's 
countenance, and watched with great interest his 
improvement, not only in his studies, but also in 
his general appearance. Of course, when he or 
the other gentlemen were engaged with tlie claas 
in whicii Tom was, there were no visible signs 
of ill-will among the boys. The young men who 
attended the school were a set apart, who took no 
notice of the boys ; they were very huay during 
the day in shops, and came entirely for the sake 
of improvement: like Tom, they were hard- 
workers. 

After a time, Tom began to be conscious that 
there was something amiaa. Apparently by 
accident, hia slate or book would receive a knock 
or sly poll, which would upset his thoughts and 
pucker np bis forehead in his search after the 
idea which had been lost by the diaturbance. 

One evening, when he was particularly busy 
over a difficult sum, he was continually annoyed 
by a low hissing noise near, which made it im- 
possible to work. He looked up impatiently, but 
found all the heads bent down i\ith an appearance 



as friendly with the other children, although his of great industry ; no sooner did he begin agmn, 



atural honesty had always drawn a line between 
lost of them and himself. This had ezcited 
5 ill-wiU, for in spite of quarrels and street 
jhts, which occasionally enlivened the little 
)mmnnity, they lived together, on the whole, 
ith a tolerable amount of good fellon-ship. It 



however, than the noise began also. He felt 
pretty sure that a boy named Bob was making 
the noise, but it would be impossible to prove it. 
By this time, Tom's ideas had become perfectly 
confused, and he sat. with his unfinished sum 
before him, wondering what he sliould do. 
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"When the teacher looked at the varions slates, 
he was not a little surprised to find that the 
usually industrious Tom had hardly done any- 
thing. 

* Plow is this, Tom ? Are you not well ? ' 
asked he. 

The other boys all looked up, some with 
hardly concealed delight expressed on their faces. 
*Now the prig will catch it!' was the thought 
which charmed them. They were, however, dis- 
appointed, the teacher only saying that doubt- 
less Tom was overtired and had better go home. 

' Thank you, sir; I think I had.' 

He would have liked to add something about 
the annoyances to which he was subjected ; but 
they were so vague that he felt it would be 
worse than useless ; besides, he felt vexed w^ith 
himself for minding them. He returned home 
dispirited at his first school failure. 

* Back already, Tom?' remarked Mrs. Middle- 
borough. 

'Yes, I couldn't do anything to-night,' re- 
plied he with a sigh; and so down-hearted did he 
feel, that he readily followed his landlady's 
advice, which was to go to bed and sleep off 
his headache. 

He was much more comfortably lodged now. 
Still in the scullery, certainly, but he had a low 
iron bedstead, a mattress, and a couple of 
blankets, which made a really comfortable bed 
for him, although, no doubt, some little boys 
and girls who read this would object to sleeping 
in blankets, and say they scrubbed ; but then 
blankets without sheets are far better than the 
bare floor, or an old rug. 

The next morning, Tom arose refreshed ; and 
feeling quite different to the depressed boy who 
had lain down the night before. He set off in 
good spirits to \ki^ market, to buy his supply of 
cresses. He had now several regular customers, 
and every one seemed wishful to purchase from 
him to-day ; so his basket was very soon empty, 
and he had made a clear profit of two shillings. 

There was nothing particular to do, so he 
stood about looking for odd jobs, such as calling 
cabs or holding horses. As he waited, his mind 
reverted to his worry of the previous evening, 
and, further back still, to Mrs. Knox. It would 
have been wiser to put aside these thoughts, but 
Tom did not try to do so, and became more 
and more angry as he continued to think. It 



was not an enviable frame of mind,— one of the 
misfortunes attendant on idleness. 

Presently his eye was caught by a newspaper 
placard. He read it carefully, and without t 
moment's hesitation bought a paper, which be 
folded and tied securely with a piece of string, 
then, going into a post-office, he bought a stamp, 
and, after directing the paper with the pen and 
ink on the side-table at the office, he posted it, 
feeling quite a glow of satisfaction at the pain 
he hoped he should cause his old enemy, Mrs. 
Knox, to suffer. 

The feeling of satisfaction, however, did not 
last long, for Tom knew what was right now 
better than he did some months ago, and had 
he not encouraged his feelings of anger and 
annoyance, he would not, in his spite, have posted 
the paper. He did not, however, anticipate any 
great result from his action, for he did not pve 
Mrs. Knox the credit of caring much even for 
her husband. He wished to give her a shock. 
but Hot a very severe one 

{^0 be continued,) 



GBEAT ENDS AND LITTLE 
BEGINNINGS. 

A TALE is told of a Vizier, who, having 
offended his master, was condemned to 
captivity for life in a loftv tower. 

At night his sorrowing wife came to weep 
beneath his window. 

' Cease your grief,* said he ; ' go home for the 
present, and return when you have procured a 
live beetle, together with a little butter and three 
skeins — one of the finest silk, another of pack- 
thread, and the third of whipcord ; and, last, t 
stout coil of rope.* 

When she came again to the foot of the tower, 
provided according to her husband's desire, be 
directed her to touch the head of the insect \ritb 
a little of the butter, to tie an end of the silk 
around him, and place him on the wall of the 
tower. 

Attracted by the smell of the butter, which i* 
thought was a store just somewhere above it* 
head, the beetle continued to ascend the tower till 
it reached the top. The Vizier took the end of the 
silk, drew up the packthread by its means, then the 
small cord with the thread, and with the cord the 
coil of rope, by which he escaped from his prison. 
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STTBTDAYS. 

B EIGHT shadows of true rest ; some shoots 
of bliss; 

Heayen onoe a-week ; 
The next world's gladness prepossessed in this ; 

A day to seek 
Eternity in time ; the steps hy which 

We dimb above all ages ; lamps that light 
Man through his heap of dark days, and the rich 
And fall redemption of the whole week's 
flight: 
The pulleys unto headlong man ; time's bower ; 

The narrow way ; 
Transplanted Paradise ; God's walking hour — 

The cool o' the day ; 
The creature's jubilee; God's parley with the 
dust; 
Heaven here ; man on those hills of myrrh, of 
flowers ; 
Angela descending ; the returns of trust ; 

A gleam of glory after six days' showers ; 
The Church's love-feast ; time's prerogative 

And' interest 
Deducted from the whole ; the combs and hive, 

And home of rest ; 
The milky-way chalked out with suns ; a clue 
That guides through erring hours ; and, in full 
story, 
A taste of heaven on earth — the pledge and cue 
Of a full feast, and the outcourts of glory. 

Henry Vaughan. 



DEJECTED 19'ED. 

OAN hardly believe my ears I Can 
it be true what Grip, the house-dog, 
told me? Twenty years I have 
served my masters faithfully on this 
farm ; done the ploughing contentedly 
day by day, and always gone in the 
trap to market on Saturdays. And 
now, lodgers are coming I * Fine 
London folk, who will be too grand 
to sit behind poor old me,' as Grip heard them 
say at supper last night. 

A new fly - away sort of pony is to be 
bought at the next fair, to draw these grand 
people about the country and to church. They 
must not put him in the stall next mine, or I 
shall feel inclined to give him a bit of my 




mind. Going to market on Saturdays is just 
what keeps me cheerful and happy. The hostler 
at the -'Greorge' counts on my coming, and 
always gives me the best feed of oats of all the 
nags, because I've been so regular all these 
years. 

Too old, indeed, is far better than too young, 
for my taste. This smart young pony ^^ill 
most likely break all their bones through his 
thoughtless ways. 

Heigho! I am so dumpy! 1 declare, though 
it's bitterly cold, and snowy too, I feel as if I 
had no spirit to reach the shed ! 

'Bow wow, Ned I Pretty well to-night? Pve 
just run round, hard as it was to leave my plate 
of bones — some not half cracked yet; and with 
such nice bits left on them — these Londoners 
are so dainty ' 

* I would rather not hear about them, Grip, 
tho' it does me good to see your tail wag. I feel 
very low spirited to-night.* 

'I've got a piece of news to cheer you up, 
then. .That is why I ran in such haste. The 
I)eople have come, you know ; and one of them 
is a fat, lame lady. Jolly, isn't it, for you?' 

* Jolly I I can't see much to be jolly about.' 
'Don't be so peevish; I am going to explain 

what I mean. She has been asking about the 
horse and trap, and our master told her he had 
nothing good enough yet for her to drive, but 
that he meant to buy a nice pony I Well, 
instead of her being pleased, she told him as 
plain as could be that she would have no skittish 
ponies to drive her about this hilly place, and 
asked if there was no sturdy farm-horse to be 
had. You should have seen master's surprise! 
Of course he told her about you, and so the 
whole lot of them are coming round after 
breakfast to-morrow with sugar, to feed you. 
Good-night, I must get back again, or that 
prowling old cat will be making off with my 
nicest bits.* 

'Thank you, Grip, for coming up to tell me. 
I like stout people. They know the real value 
of an old servant! Well, master will perhaps 
grow wiser in time ; he only bought the farm a 
year ago, and, after aD, he treats me very kindly : 
but this idea of bemg ousted by a shoot of a 
pony was ahnost more than I could bear. Now 
that's at an end.' C. A. G. 
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A LITTI^ HEBO. 

' BOUT two years ago the 
f Inrge and floamhing Swiaa 
y village of Vallorbee frae 
burnt to the ground. The 
I houses (or chalets, aa they 
nre called) are built mostly of 
wood, and if one takes tire 
it is very difficult to prevent 
Hprcailing, for even the tiles of 
mites are of wood, and the sparks 
* on tliem they soon ignite, and 
a general destmction ensues. 
At Vallorbes, on the morning after the fire, 
the scene -vba tmly heartrending. The once 
smiling village ivns now Ijnt a blackened ntass 
of still smoking embers ; and, to put the matter 
shortly, evei'ybody seemed to have lost every- 
thing in this disastrous lire. The surgeon had 
lost his books and instruments, the shopkeepers 
had lost their goods, the blacksmith's foi^ was 
burnt down, and the carpenter's shop was 
nothing but the blackest of the ruins; whilst the 
loss of the farmers, in cows and horses and 
agricultural implements, was, perhaps, the greatest 
of all. 

There was one fanner, however, who had lost 
still more than his fellows — tliey had none of 
thera much left of their worldly goods ; all their 
possessions had been burnt ; but in this our 
farmer was no worse off than the rest ; this he 
would have home with the manly patience and 
fortitude which characterised the peasants in 
tlwt trjing time. It was not the loss of cows 
or horses, plough or vats, that brought the look 
of hopeless, agonised despair to tlie poor man's 
face ; it was somettiing he cared for more than 
tliese : hia son, liis only son, a little boy of 
ge\-e\\ years old, was missing; and missing 
that night meant that he had been burnt, or 
crushed to death by the falling timbers. 

No trace of the body could be found; hut 
that little frame might easily lie hidden under 
the he.ipcd-up mass of blackened timber and 
ruhbiah, which was all that remained of a large 
cli:ilct and stable. The poor father could not 
loave the spot ; it was bis son's grave ; it was 
racred grotuid to hitn: and though sympathising 
ucighbout^ would fain have taken him with 
tlwm to the villngcs near, where relief am) shelter 



were freely offered to the poor ontcasU, he 
refused to leave; there he would stay, he 
declared. 

He felt too miserable even to pray. ' What 
should he pray for?' he asked himself, half re- 
sentfully ; hia son was everything to him, and if 
he were gone, he cared for nothing else- Hark! 
a sound of lowing reaches his ears. He looks 
up. Is it ? Can it be ? Is not tliat Fieurette, 
his own ptiae cow, leading the herd? Yes, they 
were bis own cowt:, and he knew them every 
one. And behind — oh '. ihc good and ftratiuu* 
God I — behind the herd, merrily switching hi* 
rod, was his son, his own little son, given Ua^k 
to him from the gates of death ! 

The poor father's feeling:* rendered him speeclj- 
lees, but the little fellow, knowing nothing uf hit 
agitation, came up to him, and said gaily. 
'Good morning, father; see, all our cows *k 
safe. When I woke up and saw tlie fiie 
burning all around us, I mode haste and led the 
cows to the mountain out of the way. I axm 
you as I passed the fountain, and waved my 
hat. You were just helping lame jMoiher 
Genton down the steps of her chalet, so I dou't 
know if you saw me.' 

No, the poor father had in that time ti 
terrible excitement seen nothing but the work of 
the moment ; but now he saw bef<H« him hii 
son and bis possessions restored to him when he 
had given them up for lost How good Oud 
had been to him I lli^ would never forget Hi* 
goodness. Uis litllu boy, too ; what prt.-seace of 
mind he had aliown! he might well be promi 
of him. 

' You have aave<l both life and propenr, 
Henri,' said the father, ' by your presence uf niitiJ. 
You are a little hero.' 

'A herol Oh no, fotlier!' I.tughed the boy: 
' heroes are great men who do wonderful thiu^'*- 
I only led the cows away because they werr in 
danger, and I knew it was the right thina; to Jo.' 

' Henri,' said his father, impressively, ' ^ 
who docs the right thing in times of danger is > 
hero; E A. B. 



STBA'VS. 

AS straws thrown up in the ur show ths 
way of the vnaA, so the little things d 
every day show the direction <£ our life. 
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BAGAMTJFFIN TOM. 

{Continued from page 270.) 

CHAPTER IX. ADVENTURES. 



•»(^ V f^k-^J^^f 




HE dnv after that on which 
Mr. Knox bo unexpectedly ar- 
rived, all the family assembled 
in the invalid's room as soon 
as tea was over, in order to 
listen to his account of the 
dangers through which he had 
pas.sed. It had been suggested 
that the recital should be 
put off until Mrs. Knox was 
stronger, but she w^as so anxious to hear all 
about her husband's adventures and escape that 
it was thought advisable to gratify her. 

She was seated in an arra-cliair, and propped 
up comfortably with pillows; round her a soft 
white shawl. She spoke quite gently this even- 
ing, and looked so unlike her old self that little 
Polly scarcely knew her. 

Mr. Knox related how he and his party had 
been taken prisoners by an unfriendly tribe, and 
marched up the countr}% many of their pos- 
sessions fortunately being taken with them. 

*The march up country,' said Mr. Knox, 
* was full of difficulties, for it was no easy matter 
to keep pace with our captors, to whom the 
rough road and tangled brushwood through 
which we had to push were as familiar as a 
walk in our woods or a ride across country are 
to us. Boots and shoes soon gave out, and 
clothes, however strong, could not long resist 
the large thoms in which they were constantly 
catching. 

'Heavy chains were fastened on our >vri«te, 
which ached with the weight. But even among 
savages one meets with compassionate hearts 
now and then, and occasionally one such would 
pluck cooling leaves and place tliem on our 
bruised wrists, which often seemed as though 
they must break from the dragging of the heavy 
chains. 

' When we reached our journey's end, a native 
village, the chains were taken off and we were 
allowed a fair amount of liberty — for escape 
seemed impossible. We did not, however, give 
«p hope, and collected whatever might be of 
service should we manage to regain our liberty. 
Among our belongings were a number of fire- 



works — rockets and the like — of which you will 
hear more by-and-by. 

' As you may suppose, you were all constantly 
in my thoughts; and as time went on I felt 
how anxious you must be getting at not re- 
ceiving any letters. Esca]7e seemed further off 
than ever. 

*We were really well fed and well treated,, 
and, under the circumstances, considered our- 
selves fairly well off for prisoners, until one day 
the dreadful idea occurred that we were among 
cannibals ! 

*This idea once ©ntertained, everything con- 
firmed it. Before this thought strnck us we had 
merely imagined that a ransom was the object 
of our captors, but the more we considered the 
subject the more certain we were that neither 
money nor its equivalent was their wish. 

* We were, of course, anxious not to allow any 
of the natives to suspect our discovery of their 
intentions ; bo we ate away to keep up appear- 
ances, and also our strength, feeling now and 
then a sly pleasure that, after all, our hostsr 
might uot enjoy the feast to which they were 
probably looking for>vard with great delight. 
I assure you it is anything but pleasant to feel 
yourself in the position of a goose or turkey 
before Christmas, and occasionally to see two- 
sturdy black men looking at you with the eye of 
a French cook, and perhaps pointing you out as 
a particularly fine specimen. For the future, 
I shall always have a fellow-feeling with our 
Christmas birds. 

* At length we concocted a plan for escaping^ 
and as Longley (whom I have often mentioned 
in my letters as a clever fellow) spoke the lan- 
guage best, we elected him captain. He re- 
quested an interview with the negro King, which 
was granted. We made the best possible toilet 
circumstances allowed, and presented ourselves 
before His Majesty, who was seated in state on 
an empty barrel wliich had once belonged to us. 
He was in full dress, and everything he wore 
had also once been ours. 

W^e were all very g^rave, and bowed respect- 
fully to the duslcy monarch in whose hands, 
under Providence, rested our fate. I need 
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hardly tell you that tlie negroes knew nothing of 
God. They worahipped idols, and considered 
thunder and lightning were mesBagee from them. 
On this idea of theirs we intended to work, by 
means of our fireworks, in order to effect onr 

' Longley told the l^g that we had been 
conversing widi their idols, and particularly with 
those who were most watchful of his tribe, that 
it was their ^\'ill and pleasure for \\% to be set 
free, and safely escorted to the coast. 

'The King and his jieople showed evident 

wgns of unhelief ^••- '— ^— •- *-'•' 

them that lie hai 
aud, and that in 
suddenly appear i 

' Hardly had 1 
and bine lights a 
tur. The stick frt 
to the head uf 
King. Fear and 
don were depici 
faces of the sava^ 
King was only 
get rid of his pi 
not knowing whc 
might not prese 
kiUed by a hall o 
He made arrangei 
for sending us t 
fast as potwible. 
We gathered 
anch necessary 
things as we j' 
c«uld in the ^ 
hurry, and after 
many days and 

nights of hard travelling we arrived at Sierra 
Leone. 

■'Our escort were so anxious to get' rid of us 
and to return home that they seemed almost as 
cruel as they had been when carrying us away 
to the interior as prisoners. Certainly we had 
no chains to bear us down with their weight, 
but we were hardly allowed time for repose or 
food, the negroes themselves being able to 
manage with a wonderfully small amount of 
either. One of us always kept awake while the 
others snatched a few moments of sleep, for we 
had no confidence in the honour of our escort 

' I feared that an account of our troubles might 



reach you, and devoutly hoped to be able to vSi. 

in the same steamer that conveyed the news, but 

we bad the sorrow of seeing it steaming awij. 

I should even now probably have been still 

on the way, had it not been for the kindness of a 

gentleman who was returning to England »fl«t i 

cruise in his yacht, and who offered me a pss- 

sage. His vessel steamed very fast, and w 

arrived jnst about the same time as the m»il, &1 

nearly that I was quite sure of bdng in time id 

save you a shock ; hut after all I was too late.' 

■ I wonder whetbet 

we shall ever solve ihe 

mystery as to t!"i 

sent the paper ?' mIJ 

Sir. Lucas. 'It is 

most strange.' 

Mrs- Knox ii\\ 
very little. She wn' 
deeply grateful f.'r 
the restoration of ber 
husband, and il' ber 
old thoughts as to the 
wickedness of giJ- 
ding and pleaiiiriii: 
recurreil to her, shf 
kept them to bn- 
self. 

Margaret anil Kaw 

were never wearied 

of listening to flwir 

uncle's accounts k>'i 

his adventures, tiA 

to bis descriptions ''i 

the beautiful fortfi- 

throngh wluch Ix 

"■"" had been. TheyliteJ 

to hear about the little negro children, too, wIjji 

they were like, and how their parents trealfJ 

As soon as she was well enough to tiivil. 
Mrs. Knox was anxious to retom home, and i^ 
Hilr. Knox also considered that they had b» 
away quite long enough, they took the fii^ 
fine, bright day the autumn afforded, and 
set off for Walnut-tree Farm, leaving an in- 
vitation for the children to spend some moalb^ 
with them the following summer, when tlx 
hay-making woiJd be going on, and evoj- 
thing looking its best. 

{To he eontfiuied.) 
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THE TOWEB OF BEPENTAITCE. 
EAR Hodden Castle is a smol] gqunre 



N 



lower, inilt upon a biJ], lil%e a beucoi), 
aiul over the stone doorway there ib a quaint 
il^vii% carved, a dove and a serpent, with the 
wurd ■ Repentaxce' between them ; from wliicU 
circumatance it has long been called the ■ Towei' 
of Hepentance.' 

How long it lias thus stood no one knows, 
but there ia a tradition that a Scottish ehief 
built il, to betoken his repentance of certain 
cniel deeds long before. 

A traveller many years ago, pacing thtit wav, 
saw a shepherd lad spelling hie Bible, as he 
tended his sheep, nnd naked rather sneeringly, 



what he supposed he could team from that 
boot. 
The boy replied at once, ' The way to heaven, 

' And can you ehow it me ? ' returned the 
stranger. 

' Aye, that can I," was the sturdy answer. 
' You must go by that tower,' — jwinting to the 
- Tower of Repentance.' 



HUHAIT aBEATNESS. 
LITTLE rule, a little sway, 
^ sunbeam in a winter's dav, 
Is all the pmiul niid mighty have 
Between the cradle and tlie grave. 



A LIT' 

Xi. A s 



tMAPTER XVIII. — 'fbiend, 00 UP HranKR! 

THERE came at last, next day, a governess 
for Bryda ; and she, remembering Miae 
■Juillnib, the only teacher she had ever had, 
except motlier, expected an elderly lady with 
prim dress and iron-gray curls. But it is hard 
to say if she wsa most surprised- or pleased to 
see a bright-faced young girl, who could not be 
more than one or two -and -twenty, who was 
nicely dressed, and looked as if she conld enjoy 
.-imuaing things quite na well as Miss Bryda 
herself. 

Bryda pat her through a short catechism when 



her sbyness had worn off a little, which was by 
the time that ahe and the governess had settled 
down to tea in the cosy schoolroom. 

'Miss Mervyn, do you like jam?' she asked, eo 
very gravely that the young lady burst into an 
extremely merry laugh, 

' Very much,' she said, trying to be as grave 
as Iier pupil ; ' es)>ecially raspberry ! We used 
to call that " real jam," at my home.' 

'Did you?' said Bryda. "But do you like 
lessons better than play ?' 

' Certainly not 1 ' said Miss Mervyn. 'Only 
the play would get very stupid if it went on 
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every day, all day long. So I like some lessons 
too. How should you like to live on jam without 
any bread, *Bry da ? * 
' Not at all/ 

* Well, I think the working part of the day is 
the bread to make the play seem nice. How 
would a cake be that was only currants and 
sugar?' 

Bryda laughed, and then she grew solemn 
again. ' But I dont like dates ! ' she said. 

*No more do I,* answered Miss Mervyn. 
* That is, I don't like too many at once. But I 
suppose you never remember your birthday, 
Brvda ? ' " 

* Twenty-first of June I ' said the pupil 
promptly. *But then I know all about that, and 
it's a very nice sort of day I ' 

* Well, if I were to give you a packet of 
sweeties iswcry year on the doy of the Battle of 
Waterloo, would it be easy to remember?* 

* It might,' answered Bryda. 

* Then let us try to divide the day between 
lessons and play, so that we may have the 
proper quantities of bread and jam. Shall we, 
dear?' 

'Yes, that will l)e nice! And, oh I Miss 
Mervyn,' burst out Bryda, * will you sometimes 
come and see old Roger ?' She had thought of 
little else all day. 

* Who is old Roger?' askeil Miss Mervyn. 
Bryda poured out all the story of Roger and 

of Beppo, and of her first adventure in the 
Dawson's cottage, and of all that had happened 
since. 

The story Listed till there came a knock at the 
door, and Uncle tlack entered. 

Well, Uncle Jack ! what have they done to 
Jim Dawson ? ' cried Bryda. 

* Jim has been sent to prison,* answered Uncle 
Jack ; * when liis tune of punishment is over we 
will see what can be done for him. And Moll 
is not dead, Bryda ; that is what I came up to- 
tell you — that and something else. Moll will 
recover, and when she leaves the infirmary Cousm 
Salome has a little plan for her, which will take 
her away among kind people who ^vill teach her 
And help her to be good.' 

* What was the something else. Uncle Jack ?* 

* The something else was, that old Roger would 
like to see you to-morrow morning, if Miss 
Mervyn will be good enough to take you there, 



as early as possible,* he said. ' Roger is goin^: to 
his palace, Bryda, and he may start to-morrow, su 
he would like to say good-bye.' 

* How nice for Roger!* said Bryda. ' Aren't 
you glad he is going. Uncle Jack? you 8jx»ke 
quite sadly. I suppose you will miss old Roger; 
I am sure I shall.* 

* Yes, I am very glad,* said Uncle Jack, in « 
voice that shook a little. Evidently he would 
miss old Roger very much indeed. 

' Poor Liz ! ' said Bryda, as she went to bed. 

* I am so sorry she cannot go too ! ' 

When Miss Mervyn and Bryda went down 
to Roger's cottage in the morning it seemed 
wonderfully quiet. There was no sound of the 
carpenter's diligent work — all his tools were 
ne'itly laid aside. The cottage looked as thonirli 
it w'ere Sunday. Roger was going home; he 
would need his tools no more. 

Going into the inner room, they found old 
Roger in bed propped up with pillows, while 
Beppo, crouched at the foot of the bed, kept 
his big dark eyes fixed, with a very sorro\N'fnl 
look, on the old man's face. 

Then, and not till then, did Bryda suddenly 
understand what it all meant, and, with a little 
ciy of • Oh, Roger, don't die !' she sprang to the 
bedside. 

* Gently, dear,' said Miss Mervyn, following: 
her. 

* Oh, I will be still !' sobbed Brj-da ; ' but, oh. 
Roger, I never thought you meant dying, whffl 
you told me about your palace. And it wi= 
because I did not understand, and told Moll 
Dawson about your treasures, that all this ha> 
happened ! Oh, it is my fault ! ' she sobbed. 

* No, dear,' said Miss Mervyn, gently. * It i^ 
not your fault. But next time things pnsle 
you, Bryda, ask some one to explain them.' 

There was a smile as beautiful as thecahn 
liglit of a summer sunset on the old man's ftce- 
How glad he seemed to be going Home ! With 
something of an effort he spoke. 

' They shall see the King in His beauty . . . 
the land that, is very far ofiT. In My Father > 
house . . . many mansions ... a place for yoc 

• . . that means one for me too. Miss Bryda!' 

* And one for Liz,' said Bryda, quickly. 

* Ah ! Liz will be able to show me round, she'.* 
been there for so long . . . she'll teach me the 
ways o' the place, and the new song tbeysiAg 
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there. She was always a good singer, was Liz, 
4md loved it' 

' For Beppo one place, too,* said a little voice 
from the foot of the bed. 

' One place for all the children of tlie King, if 

they have kept their garments white/ said Miss 

Merv}Ti. 

(Co7ic2uded in our next, ) 



ALONE. 

QUIETNESS and stillness are necessary for 
all growth in nature; the leaves would 
soon wither if they were always blowing about 
in a gale. On still nights the refreshing dew 
descends most; so solitude and quiet thought 
i\Te good for the soul. The Lord Himself 
often chose to be alone. He laiew how good it 
is, and said to His followers, * Come ye your- 
«lves into a desert place, and rest awhile.* 



TIME LOST. 

WHERE are thy moments ? Dost thou let 
them run 
Unheeded through Time's glass ? Is thy work 

done ? 
Hast thou no duties unfulfilled ? Not one 

That needs completion ? 
Thou wouldst not cast thy monci/ to the groun<i ; 
Or, if thou didst, perdiance it might be* found 
By one who, schooled in poverty's harsh round. 

Knew not rcpletion. 

But thy thiie lost — is lost to all and tlioe, 

Swiftly *tis a<lded to Eternity, 

And for it answerable thou must be : 

So have a caiv. 

Gather thy moments, lest they swell to hours ; 

Stir up thy youthful and still donnant powers ; 

Noio only canst thou plant Heaven's fadeless 

flowers. ^, ^ , 

Thercfore beware. 



DOES GOD SEE? 



THE Fairlight children were out for a walk 
with nurse ; they had Evy and May, their 
pet dolls, and everything was bright and glad 
in the sunshine as they went along the road 
that runs from the Palace through Syilenham. 
Ever^'thing bright and glad ? No I not every- 
thing. Just as they were passing one of the 
pardons a poor boy, a sweeper, hungry -looking 
and pinched in face, was watching the passes - 
by for a stray copper, and a lady who had gone 
jMist was turning back to speak to him. 
The twins could hear what she said. 

* Where do you live, my boy ! Have your 
parents no work, that they let you do tliis ? ' 

Fanny and Emma could not hear the boy's 
answer, but they saw the lady take something 
from her purse and give to him. 

They were very silent for some distance, then 
they said : * Nurse, do you think God sees people 
who haven't got enough to eat ? * 

* Dear me I what a question to ask I' replied 
nui-se. ' I'm not clever enough to know, dears, 
but I should say God sees everything.' 

* Then why does He let some people starve, 
like that poor boy we saw ?.' 

* 1 don't rightly know, dear : it's a mystery.' 

* I don't like mysteries,' said Fanny. 



' I shall ask mother,' added Emma. And so 
they trotted along with their nui-se and baby, 
wondering how it could be that God sliould know 
and care fur those who suffered misery and want. 

When evening came, and inirse was busy 
putting away baby's things and tidying the 
nursery, they knelt at mother's knee, and said 
their little prayers together. * (iod bless all who 
are in want and suffering an<l sickness, and re- 
lieve them all.' And mother took great pains to 
explain as \\e\\ as she could to h(;r little girls the 
great wonder of (iod's luvo i)orraitting son*ow 
and poverty. 

It was a difficult problem for the two little 
minds, but they caught one glimpse of duty from 
it all. 

* I think I imderstaud more aljout it now, 
Emmie,' whisjKired the one, as they placed their 
little heads upon their soft pillows, and clasjxid 
their hands to go to sleep. * Instead of spending 
that sixpence we have in goodies, we'll go and 
give it to that poor boy to-morrow ; perhaps he 
has a little sister like us, and won*t he be glad 
to take her a present I It will Ix* like answering 
our own prayers, won't it ? ' And in ten minutes 
they were asleep. 

l)id God see and bless His children ? 
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8AIHT JOHN'S BAT. 

OTHER, this U St. John's 
Day. Teacher ha« given the 
whok school a hohday be- 
canse of the festival: may we 
take oar dinner into the 
fields, and play there? ' 

' Yes, CldJe, and yon will 
all be nicely out of the way 
while I get my washing done. 
Beach down my basket, and 
we will fill it. We must put 
Silenty of food in — for I suppose neighbour 
Perrand's boy will go with you too?' 

'Ob yea, mother; but he has got his satchel 
-already packed tight with chocolate and rolls.' 
'Well, then, I need only provide for you and 
Paal Fill this bottle with milk, and I will 
put in some slices of sausage for you to lay on 
the bread ; we will cut up the loaf now, so that 
jou need take no knives with you.' 

'Thank yon, mother; put plenty of bread in, 
for we mean to stay out as late as possible, as it 
OS the longest day.' 

' Whatever shall you do all the time, children? ' 

'Oh, we have lots of plans, mother; never 

ifear, we shall not be dull. We can always play 

jit school when everything else b finished, we 

never tire of that gsme.' 

A grand round of amusements that field 
furnished, beginning with see-saw — in which 
Paul nearly got thrown off the plank. More 
little friends were spied out, bent on the same 
picnic dinner; so they made a merry feast, and 
Aftenvords played at houses. 

Paul and little Perraud kept a greengrocer's 
«hop on one side of the great log, and sold salads 
And vegetables gf all descriptions to the young 
Sadies who came, very solemnly, to buy of them. 
C^cile bargained so hard over a packet of 
.dandelion leaves that Paul got quite angry, 
Aud told her she haggled like n beggnr woman. 
Then the boys had to come and buy at the 
^Iiop that their sisters had set up. A general 
.<lealer'a this was. All manner of useful things 
■were sold. 'Packets of firewood, brown sugar, 
■walking-sticks, nish baskets, all could be pro- 
cured at low prices, and of the very best 
description;' so announced C£cile. 

A busy trade was done, and the stock quickly 



cleared out, though little Perraud discovered 
the brown sugar to be only sand! 

A game of foUow-my-leader finished up the 
fun, in the course of wluch Paul picked up, on 
the path leading through the field, a httle pspsr 
packet with three francs wrapped up in it. 

'Better run home with it at once,' agreed d 
the party. 

Off they set, feeling very important, bearing 
this great sum. 

Not for from the spot where it had hen 
found they met a woman, poking anxiously ui 
the groaa with a stick. 

'Little ones, I have had the great miafortone 
to lose ' 

'Three francs is it? Here they are,' said 
Paul, thrusting the packet at her. 

'Ah, child! What a relief! I was just think- 
ing I must return home without tbe mediciiie for 
my sick boy which I came to buy in tbe town. 
Thanks, my children; your sharp little eye* 
have saved me much searching and sorrow. I 
shall tell my poor Augnste of your kindneas.* 

This was a happy ending to the very pleasant 
midsummer day. Not only had they amused 
themselves delightfully, they had also lirougtit 
joy to the poor woman. They scampered off 
faster than ever now, with txo pieces of news 
to tell at home instead of one, and went to bed 
feeling very happy that they had been able to 
help the poor womau out of ber troul^. 

C.A.C 

BAQAUUFFIN TOU. 

(CoiUinunl from. p. !17V.} 
CHAPTEn S. — TOM IS TBOCBLE. 

TOM thought veiy little about his mischievoox 
act of sending the newspaper to Mrs. Enox ; 
he wondered once or twice how it hod ben n- 
cdved, and then forgot all about it, little tbinkii^ 
how his intended unHndness had been tamed ut 
good through tbe wisdom of the Ahoightj-. 

One day, the fallowing summer, Tom mi 
ag^n looking out for stray halfpence, this tine 
in Bond Street, and, as it happened, so were two 
of the other boys who attended the night -schod. 

' Hallo! there's old Sniggles, Bob!' said Jim, 
the younger of the two ; ' let's give him a tip ap^' 

' Well, gentleman Tom ! done yer snin, Iui« 
you ?' asked Bob, as they approached him. 
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Tom took no notice, vhich greatly aggravated 
the other boys, and Jim seized hold of his 
basket. 

' Yon let that be ! ' said Tom, striking out in 
defence of his property. 

As he did so, all three of the boys tambled np 
Against a tall, stout gentleman, who, stick in 
hand, was slowly walking up Bond Street. He 
put out his stick to keep off the street nrabe, and 
at the same moment Bob took possession of his 
pocket-handkerchief, which was partly hanging 
out of his coat-tail pocket The gentleman 
went on his way, and the boys continued their 
quarrel. Tom was decidedly getting the worst 
of it, when Bob happened to look up and saw 
the gentleman returning at a quick pace, accom- 
panied by a policeman. 

Bob was off in a second, running down n side- 
street ; and thus relieved of one of his assailants 
Tom was victorious, and when gentleman and 
policeman appeared he was engaged in giving 
Jim a sound thrashing. 

* I give him in charge ! I give him in charge ! 
That's the young rascal ! One can see the sort 
of character he is by the way he was beating 
the little fellow!' said the gentleman, in an 
excited voice, to the policeman. 

The * little fellow ' in the meantime had dis- 
api«ared, and joined Bob, who was watching for 
him at a safe distance ; they both quietly crept 
to the outside of the crowd which had collected, 
and watched to see what became of Tom, who, 
heated and angry, and covered with dust, did 
not look a very respectable object. 

* Give up my handkerchief, you ragamuffin I* 
s<ii<l the gentleman, exasperated by the delay, 
and annoyed at being the centre of a crowd. 

* I've got no handkerchief, sir I* 

* If you haven't got it you know where it is. 
I saw you just now taking his basket away from 
the little fellow; a bigger boy was trying to 
defend him ; but it seems it was of no use, for 
you have it, after all. Luck often goes with the 
wicked for a time I ' continued he, unconsciously 
helping to carry out his own idea. * You are a 
bad boy, indeed I' 

* It is my basl et, sir'.* 

'Nonsense!' replied the gentleman. 'No 
lies! I saw you with my own eyes taking it 
away from the other boy.' 

Tom was aghast ! He found that his word 



was utterly disbelieved. He looked round the 
crowd to &id a friendly face, but no one took., 
his part. No one knew him, and for the firstr. 
time in his young life he was walked off to* 
prison, crying bitterly at the disgrace, and atr. 
the utter impossibility of making any one listen* 
to what he had to say for himself. 

As he went along he heard a pretty little girP 
remark to her mother, with whom she was* 
walking, * Oh, poor boy I how unhappy he is \ 
how he is crying!* 

Tom felt so grateful for the words and looks - 
of sympathy that he almost smiled amid hia 
tears. Fortunately he did not hear the lady'Si- 
reply. 

' Yes, he is crying sadly ; but I fear he is a 
naughty, wicked boy, who, no doubt, has been 
stealing.' 

The lady and the child had passed on, but 
the latter turned once more to look at Tom with 
a pit^dng smile. It was like a bright ray ot 
sunshine, and cheered him much. 

Poor Tom was locked up, and passed the* 
night in intense misery. How could he ever 
hold up his head again? What would Mrs. 
Middleborough think of him ? She would won- 
der where he was, and perhaps come and find 
him in that dreadful place! Such thoughts 
crowded through his mind, and he fell ill, cold,, 
and thoroughly miserable. 

The prison wos worse than he had expected 
to find it, for he had not thought of there being 
others also locked up with him, and he was 
disgusted with their talk and dirty condition. 

He sat, sad and silent, apart fix>m the rest^ 
thinking of his troubles, and that about this 
time he would l)e missed at the night-school. 
Would Bob and Jim say that he was in the- 
lock-up? Ho could not answer this question,, 
and his thoughts wandered off to the evening 
before, when Mr. Eoss had been talking to them 
about duty and obedience to orders, however diffi- 
cult it might be at the moment. 

♦An anecdote he had related about the Kus 
sian general Scobeleff came into Tom's mind 
How, during one gf the late Bussian wars, he,, 
the general, had requested a sentry to let him 
examine his rifle; the nianfinnlybut resjiect fully 
refused ; again Scobeleff asked for the rifle, and^ 

* Fortnightly Beview, October 1882. 
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figfuu be wns answered ne before. IiiBteail of being 
iingry with the soldier, be playfully pulled 
bis ears, aa waa hia habit wben pleased, and 
walked away. IScobelefF had been teeling the man 
to see whether he nonld obey oi'dere, even on the 
I'lmiiee of vexing so great a person ob biraself. 

Tlie man knew Ids duty, wliich ttna not U> 
j^ive up bis gun to anybody ; be utood to It 
tinuly ; liad be not done bo be would bnve been 
abot for disobedience to orders in time of war. 

Tom was tleeply tbinking, wondering whether 



girl tliat very morning, when be waa in such 
despair ; above all, bo thongbt of how God lovw 
those who withstand tem|)tatioD, and be remsiwi 
firm. 

The next day aboul noon, to hia sorpnee an'i 
joy, be was dischai^l. the gentleman lisvii^ 
sent woi'd that he had ' after *!!, picked up 1m 
handkerchief from the pavement, where he mn.^ 
have dropped it nnnoticod. He was very aorrybe 
Iifld niiajudgeil the boy, but no donbt a night ia 
tlie lock-iip had done him no harm, probably 



he sbould liave bad tbe moral courage to refuae 
his general, when he was accosted by some of 
the other ptisouera, who aaked bira wby be wna 
there. 

On hearing bia story tbey aaid that be was 
done for, and need no longer tbink of getting on 
as he had been doing. He woidd be eure to be 
couvieted and punished, and bad better at once 
decide to join them when his term of puniabment 
should be over. But Tom was finn. 

He thought of tbe aentry, and alao of tbe look 
of pity and aympathy be had had from the little 



goo<l, as a warning against future mii^conJr.i't. 
siieh as fighting in the streets, and it wontd M 
show bim nhat hia fate would he if lie did mi 
go on honestly.' So said tlie gentlemiiD. 

The fact was, when Bob and Jim saw llai 
Tom was actually given in charge to the p.fc 
man, they made up their minda to restore tb 
pocket -ban dkerchicf, lest by some iMana <bt<' 
might be drawn into the puniabmeut which ifc> 
ao richly deserved ; and they dropped it on '^ 
pavement, witb what auccesa we Imve iw::. 
(To be cottliiiutd.) 
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ANGELS. 



WHAT DOES 

THE BIBLE 

SAY ABOUT 

THE ANGELS? 



T'XTHITE-WING'D messengers from heaven 
V V Fly ever to and fro ; 
With folded wings they silent keep 
Their tender watch while mortals sleep, 
And gently bend o*er those who weep, 
With love to soothe their woe. 



God His angels sends on earth, 

Invisible yet here; 
And round about His throne they stand, 
A gleaming, bright, and glorious ban<^ 
Obedient to their lord's command, 

Sen-ing with jierfect fear. 
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Let no angel tam aside 

To hide hia face away 
From sin of ours; bnt, with tme love. 
Let US, His loynl servants, prove 
Now while on earth, and then nbove. 

We serve Him day by day. 



ENOWIiBDOE AND BEST 

I DO not want to know,' said a good man just 
before his deuUi. ' I am tired of knowing, 
I wont to rest.' 



TBHFTED OF THE DEVIL. 

THERE are two proverbs, the one TntKali, 
the other Spanish, both true. The fint ij, 
' A bnsy man is troubled with bat me dml; 
but the idle man with a thonsand.' The lail, 
* Men are nsmdly tempted by the devil ; bnt the 
idle man himself tempts the devil.' And the 
only safegaard for young and old is, ' Beuat ibv 
devil and he will fiee from you.' 



DEEDS Aim WOBDS. 

Deeds are firuits ; Words are only kavca. 



CZXSD FICKI.E8. 

(Coneludfd/rmnp. 279.) 



went OD Roger, faintly, 
here the Lord God givcth 
lit . . . Wipeth nwny all 
irs . . . Onethingmoro . . . 
lot is it ?' Hia memory 
med to fnil, then again 
umed. 

' Yes, that's it . . . Not nil 

'^~ rest and singing . . . His eer- 

vnnts shall serve Him . . . work for old Roger 

. . . work for Beppo ... for all, work and rest. 

But there's eomething more . . . something 

good ' 

Hia voice failed completely. 
'Yes, there is," said Miss Jfervj-n ; 'the best 
thing of all '. " They shall see His Face '. " ' 

A emile of exquiute delight came over the 
old man's face. He spoke no more, hot lay 
back on his pillows, gazing before him and 
folding his handx, as if already he had some 
foretaste of that wonderful promise, given long 
ago to the pare in heart, 'They shall see 
Godl' 

And then, from utter »'eakiieait, he fell into a 
gentle bleep, like that of a child, with that same 
smile on Ills face. 

Thus Mian Mervj-n, and even Bryda snd little 
Beppo, as they lookeil, could understand how tnie 
Die the words of the Apostle, ' Every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even 
Ma He ia pure.' 

They would try to l>c of the number of those 



for whom the many mansions are prepared; oT 
those, like Roger, 

' The guileless in their way, 
Who keep the ranks of battle, 
Who mean the thing they say.' 

They stood watching old Roger's sleep fw* 
little while, and then Miss Mervyn gently drew 
Bryda away; and Beppo and BIre, Mesjs. tbf 
kind parish nurse and BiUe-woman, were left it> 
watch the sleeper. 

Before that day was ended, old Roger hnd set 
out on his journey ,^ — -hod gone to join Lii in the 
Palace of the King, his Father. 

The shock of Jim Dawson's attempted 
robbery, and a chOl, caught at the same time. 
were more than Roger's enfeebled frame could 
stand. 

Cousin Salome wrote a little poem obont him: 
but she said, and all agreed with her, that the 
old man's life and death were a better poem, 
written in God's book of history, where p«hs[e 
the names that we think great and famous arc 
not the most couspicuouB. 

His body was laid beside that of La, aad 
Bryda gathered the freshest flowers and luod* 
ttoo wreaths e^-ety Sunday morning. 

And Bryda works steadily at her lessons 
with Miss Mervyn, because it Is the Eiag't 
good pleasure, the loving Father's wish, thai »U 
duties should be 'carefully and weQ don«, ui^ 
because she sees more and more that cverytliin. 
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-she leamswill be 'of iomt use/ as she says, 
"^ perhaps even dates ! ' 

But lesson hours do not last all day, and she 
•enjoys play-time all the better when the work is 
well done. Miss Mervyn is young and likes 
play-time too, and she is wonderfully clever at 
finding all sorts of amusing things to do that 
•don't lead to mischief, so that Bryda can no 
longer be said to 'live in a jar of Mixed 
Pickles; 

And Beppo ? A well-to-do farmer's wife, who 
had no child, offered to adopt him, and make him 
-quite like her own child. Cousin Salome was not 
•sure if the plan would work well, so she proposed 
that the boy should go for a month at first. 
And he went ; and as be has now been there 
many months, and seems to grow fatter, and 
taller, and stronger, and happier every month, 
there seems no fear that the plan will not answer. 
He and Bryda meet sometimes ; he comes to 
spend the day, for the grannies say that he is * a 
perfect little gentleman, and can do Bryda no 
harm.' 

Bryda and Miss Mervyn bave plenty of 
friends who are not gentlemen though, nor ladies 
-either, except that they are all 'chOdren of the 
King.* These two make all sorts of warm 
garments and tempting puddings in their spare 
time, and take them to these friends of theirs. 
And some day, if they persevere^ they may hope 
to hear it said to them, ' Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my biethien, ye did 
it imto me.' 

So Bryda's puzzling question is answered, and 
she knows 'what use' she is, and what she can 
•do for the Lord Jesus, without leaving her home, 
like the Princess Isabel of Cousin Salome's story, 
•or seeking for a great work. 

The grannies love her dearly, and by-and-by 
her father and mother will come home from India, 
•and they too will love their darling all the 
3nore because she no longer 'lives in a jar of 
Mixed Pickles.' * 



THE DEPTHS. 



A LAKE looks clear and pure while perfectly 
still ; the oar, which stirs up the sand from 
below, is notthe cause of the sand being there : 
it lay in the depths before, like the evil in the 
^epUis of our heart A. L. 0. E, 



THE DOa AJTD THE PASTIES* 

A DOG named Black Muzzle, that bad been 
taught to go errands, was one day sent to 
a pastrycook's to fetch some pasties in an open 
basket Betuming home he was followed by a 
dog who put his nose into the basket and took a 
pasty. Black Muzzle at once put down the 
basket and attacked the robber. The noise 
soon attracted other dogs, and they fell to eating 
the contents of the basket 

Black Muzzle, seeing there was no means of 
saving the pasties, left off fighting ; and as if to 
say,, since the pasties were to be devoured be 
might as well have them, set to and ate as 
quickly a possible what remained of them. 




A CBTJEL INVADER. 

iT was a lovely shrubbery : there were big 
trees and little trees, evergreen shrubs 
and thick bushes, wherein safe nests 
might be made in the spring, and 
beautiful hiding-places for singing in 
all the summer long. 

No retreat could be more secure, 
and so it was not to be wondered at 
that many a happy family of birds appeared 
from the groups of eggs, white and speckled 
and green, that adorned the nests formed by 
the happy songsters in the leafy bower. 

One sad day, however, there arose a great 
commotion, for a pair of little birds, who had 
built their nest upon one of the upper branches 
of an old pollard oak, in a tiny hole that was 
safe from all intruders, saw with dismay a cat 
stealthily creeping along a lower bough. 

She was a naughty cat, very fond of invading 
the sanctity of the birdies* homes and stealing 
away their fledglings ; and it was evident that 
this was not her first visit to the shrubbery. 

Love, affection, despair, made these little 
birds brave beyond words, for they dashed 
down tbrough the leafy boughs, and pecked 
and fluttered, and beat with their wings, trying 
to peck the monster's eyes, that they quite be- 
wildered her ; and unaccustomed to be thus met, 
the cruel enemy at last retired. 

Brave little birds so to defend their ofiEspring t 
they deserved to be victorious. 
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The Cat was bewililei-ed. 
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THE A1TZMAI.B 

Thi 
'FosDLT loTCB the dog hiE muter. 

Knows no friend u him bo dear; 
Listeni for his coming footsteps, 

Lovee bis welcome Toioe to bear. 
Has be fBiiltB?—be never mm them; 

Ib he poarf — it matten not; 
All be aaks m to be near bim— 

Humbly near, to Bhare his lot. 
As a tutbtol Mend to ahue it ; 

To be with him night or d*;, 
Ever ready when he oalletb ; 

When be biddeth, to obey. 
To obey with will inEtinctive, 

Wbicb can neither tail noi swerre; 
Aahmg foT his fftithfol duty. 

Only love, and leave to aerve. 
Only emmbB below hia table ; 

Little only of Mb mnch ; 
Words or look* of kind approval, 

Or the band's electrio tonob.' 

^HE dog BB known to ns, and the 

_ dog of Eastern lauds, are very 

different animals. It is just 

Budi a difference as between 

^ the life of a nobleman's child, 

! brought up amidst plenty and 

tieated with indulgence, and the 

of some poor oatcaet, wandering 

its parents from place to place, 

living on the hardest fare. 

course there are with us some doga 

neglected and ill-treated ; but generally they fare 

well. In Palestine, however, the dog always has 

had a bad life of it; and by the ancient Jews he was 

regarded as merely a wild, greedy animal, nin- 

ning about at will, without a master, and eating 

whatever he could get And this shows how 

needful it is to know something about natural 

history to be able to understand the Bible. It 

is not surprising that those not acquainted with 

the habits of the dog in Eastern lands, and the 

feeling of the Jews in relation to it, are pnzzled 

when they read what is said of it, and compare 

that with the feelings most people have toward 

dogs in this land. 

The Scriptural references to the dog are very 
numerous, and not in one place is the animal 
spoken of without some degree of aversion. 'Am 
I a dog,' said Goliath to David, 'that thou 
comest to me with staves?' and when Hazael 



OF THE HIBLE. 

Doo. 

came to Elisha with a message, and the prophet 
told bim what he would do in the future, Hazael 
cried, ' Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing?' And to be eaten after death by 
dogs was, to a Jew, of all horrible things the most 
horrible, and it is still to a modem Oriental. 

In the Hew Testament dogs are regarded in 
the same way as in the Old. It was common in 
oni Lord's day to show great contempt for 
Gentiles by calling them ' dogs.' 

Angry Mohammedans, in their spite towards 
Jews and Christians, will often, in the piesent 
day, say ' Dog of a Christian ! ' or ' Dog of a 
Jew!' 

Of the doga now found in Palestine there are 
three disdnct breeds. Ym\^ there is the familiar 
pariah dog ef the towns and villages ; secondly, 
the Syrian sheep-dog, resembling onr collie, « 
Scotch sheep-dog, but larger; aud thirdly, there 
is the Persian greyhound. 

The doga of the towns are very badly off. 
They have neither masters nor home; and s 
traveller, however fond of dogs he may be, feeh 
in no way drawn to the gaunt, wretcbed-lookiiig 
creatures, which, as they rush about the streets 
at night, barking, and keeping up an inceesant 
howling, seem more like wolves than doge. As 
to fondling and patting them, no one would 
think of approadiing them except with a stick. 
And this is indeed neceasary sometimes, for 
strangers or persona dressed ^erently to what 
the doga mostly see are noticed cUrectly by these 
animals, whoee instincts are often veiy sharp, 
and a party of them dashing upon you at a 
dark comer is an awkward thing ; but a stick or 
stone will send them off, for, Uke the jackal, 
they are generally afraid of man if they see that 
he is not afraid of them. 

It does not appear that the ancient Hebrews 
ever employed the dog as a watch-dog, to guard 
the house. 

The Syrian sheep-dogs, kept by fanoere in 
the country, fare rather better than the town 
dogs, for they are kept under management to 
guard the fields, and prevent the flocks from 
straying. Fromtheir master'shands theygetsome 
food, though they are not thought much better 
of than their broUierB of the town. Snch diedaia 
and neglect of these sheep-dogs is not merited, 
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/^ ET into the boat and away to the West, 
v!X See-aaw I eee-aaw '. Bee-aaw 

For they've cut down the tree with the poor linnet's 

See-saw I aee-eaw ! eee-saw 
The bnliTishee nod and the wafer-liliee sigh, 

See-eaw ! see-aaw I aee-aaw 
And all of us know the sad reason why, 

See-3aw I see-aaw '. see-aaw 
For, oh! the tree — the tree's cut down. 
And every one of its leaves is brown; 
And in the field the children play, 
But the little linnet has flown away: 

Oh, dear! oh, dear' oh, dear! 

Ffoiu ' VndtT Slothtr't Wiag. 



.-.V 
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bagahuffin tom. 

[Continued from page 281.) 

CHAPTER XI. — IN THE COUNTKY- 

AMONG the roughs in the etfttion-house there conld lead him into any harm. The message 

I\. was one in particular who knew, without eeemed innocent enough, and, aa soon as he 

daiibt, that he would be imprisoned for some foand Mmself at Hberty, he hastened to deliver it. 

time. He asked Tom whether, if he were let off, He had some trouble in finding Mrs. Cox,. 



he would go aiid see his wife, lire. Cox, and give 
her a message from him, for he said she would 
be greatly cut up at his absence. 

Tom promised he would do so, for it did not 
occur to him that such a kindly proeecding 



and after her husband's remark was siuprised at 
the cool way in which she received his message, 
and the nen-s of his imprisonment. Tom, how- 
ever, did not trouble himself much about her, for 
his mind was greatly occupied in thinking of the 
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sort of reception he would meet with from Mra. 
Middleborough snd his other friends. Would 
they believe his story ? Wonld they blame him 
for fighting, and object to haTing anything to 
do with a boy who had been in prison? 

That he aliould have been there seemed most 
dreadful to Tom's imaginative mind. He had 
always felt proud of his freedom from street 



the market, and all for nothing. H« mtut 
remain at her house for the day, she said, and io 
the early morning go off into the country witi 
her son and brother. 

While she was talking to Tom the two ma 
entered, and Hrs. Cox explained who the Tisib> 
was, and mentioned her husband's met«^ tin 
remarking that she was trying to persosde Tcm 



rows, and had looked with a feeling of contempt 
on the men and hoys whom, at various times, be 
bad seen walked off by the police. Now his 
pride had had a fall, and he himself had been in 
the same position. 

Mrs. Cox asked him what he did for a living, 
and when he told her, she langhed to acorn his 
humble trading ; but said that if he really cared 
about that mode of lifeshe would pnt him into the 
way of getting much better cresses than those at 



to go with them on tlicir country- expeditiM- 
One of the men winked knowingly at her, vA 
took up the same strain, adding that they"« 
going on a haymaking job and would be "^ 
paid ; if Tom liked he might go with ibem W 
share the work and the profits, or gather ntei- 
creeses to bring back to town and sell 

Tom liked the ideo, for during the icnft 
Bob had possessed himself of the few shilling! ^ 
had earned, and as he <Ud not wish to go biW 
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empty-handed, he made np his mind at once, 
and lay down on the floor to rest himself after 
b's sleepless night in the station-house. 

Mrs. Middleborongh could not read, and 
writing was not yet a matter of course to our 
hero, so he did not even think of sending her a 
line or two to say where he was going, hut 
trusted to make it all right when he should re- 
appear with the pocketful of money his new 
companions promised him. 

The next morning he was awakened very 
eariy, and after partaking of a really good 
hreakfast provided by Mrs. Cox, the two men 
and himself set ofif together and walkedi to 
King's Cross, where they took tickets at the 
railway station for all three, and got into a train 
for the north. 

Tom had never been into the country. It 
was an unknown region, of which he had cer- 
tainly heard but of which he had formed no 
idea. Now and then he had caught a glimpse 
of the parks, but as they offered no scope for 
business he did not frequent them. As the train 
sped on, the fresh clear air and the lovely views 
delighted him immensely. He sat gazing out of 
the window in an ecstasy, much to the amusement 
of his fellow^-travellers, who pronounced him ' a 
rum chap.' 

About midday they arrived at their des- 
tination, and descending from the train trudged 
off in search of work. Although the men said 
they had not been to the neighbourhood before, 
they seemed to know exactly where to go, and 
after half-an-hour's walking arrived at a large 
farm, where they applied for work ; it was given 
/ to them at once by the bailiff who was in charge. 
I The ha3anaking went on busily. Tom had 
' never been so happy before. The sweet- smelling 
f hay, the pretty wild flowers, the fresh air and 
sunshine, the blue sky above him, all made 
him feel like a different being, and he wondered 
that any one should live in London who could 
dwell in such a paradise as this. The country 
haymakers did not care to make acquaintanjce 
with the three Londoners, who were therefore 
left to ihemselves ; indeed, Tom's companions 
did not wish to make friends, but he himself 
would gladly have been on terms with some of 
the other boys. 

The haymaking w(^3 expected to last for 
three or four days longer, and the bailiff pointed 



out a bam in which any who liked might pass 
the night. Tom and the two men with him 
were, however, the only ones who availed them- 
selves of the accommodation. The wages were 
paid every evening, after which they bought 
food for supper and the next morning's break- 
fast, and then lay down to sleep thoroughly tired 
out, the straw, which was thickly strewn on the 
floor of the bam, making a delightful bed. 

The days passed quickly by, and Tom was 
beginning to think of the return to London. He 
had spent very little of the money he had earned . 
by haymaking, and considered himself quite 
rich. The change into the country and the new 
sights and scenes had revived him and given him 
fresh courage, so that he no longer feared to meet 
his old friend Mrs. Middleborongh and the 
gentlemen at the night-school. He had had a 
passing thought that he would not mention his 
adventures relative to the * lock-up,* but merely 
say that he had been into the country to gather 
cresses and make hay ; fresh strength, however, 
had given him courage, and he put aside this 
unworthy idea, and he resolved to tell the truth, 
and take his chance of what might befall. 

{To he continued^ 



MEADOW-SWEET. 

I WALKED in a field of fresh clover tlie 
mom. 
Where lambs played so merrily under the trees, 
Or rubbed their soft coats on a naked old thorn. 
Or nibbled the clover, or rested at ease. 

And under the hedge ran a clear water-brook, 
To drink from when thirsty or weary with 

play ; 

So gay did the daisies and buttercups look, 
That I thought little lambs must be happy 
all day. 

And when I remember the beautiful psalm, 
That tells about Christ and His pastures s« 
green, 

I know He is willing to make me His lamb. 
And happier far than the lambs I have seen. 

If I drink of the waters so peacefid and still, 
That flow in His field, I for ever shall live ; 

If I love Him, and seek His Commands to fulfil, 
A place in His sheepfold to me He will give. 
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HOBS FBIOHTEITED THAN HUBT. 
^OUIS had no bneineBB there, he 
but a little hoy and 
onght to obey hiB mother in 
all she saye; but Lonia was 

)' like masy more, and wanted 
his own way; and he got it 
too. He would go where he 
was hidden not to go, and then, 
in ronning away from his Bister, 
sent to fetch him in, he tumbled 
down and made himself wet in 
the little trictding steam running out of the foot 
of the rocks. 

Mot« frightened than hurt, no doubt, but dis- 
obedience always brings ponishmentin its trun, 
and that is just 

Bat Louis' temper is soon over, and be 
will beg Marie's pardon, and ask mother tn 
foi^ve him, and he a good boy once more. 

Oh, Louis, Louis 1 what a grand victory it 
would be to conquer that naughty little temper 
of yours I It would be worth any sacrifice to 
accomplish that. 



SITNDATS IN QUABANTINE. 



TINA. Come, let's draw round the lire ; what 

a blessing we have got something decided 

upon for our Sunday afternoons ! Here, Charlie, 

let me cany your chair ; it is too heavy for you. 

Hugh. Charlie to come, too ! Be'll spoil the 
whole thing. A child of five can't take an 
interest in this, he will fidget the whole time. 
Let him have his picture-book in the comer, 
over there, where he won't disturb qb. 

Charlie, Hughie, letmeetay ; I can listen ; I 
like Lina's stories. I know one about a good 
dog, that gave up its own bone to a very tliin 
dog that it saw in the street. 

Hugh. We don't allow dog-stories, Charlie. 
These are to he Sunday stories about Christians, 
and you are too little to he able to understand 
them. 

Lina (softly). Let him come, Hughie, if he 
wants. Remember, Jesus would not let the 
disdples send away the little children, whom 
they thought only mterrupted Him. He liked 
the little ones to be near Him. 



Hugh. All right, Charlie; yon can come. 

Mary, Quick, then, Lina. I want dread- 
fully to hear what your sermon is upon. 

i^i'no. Well, my story is about ■ very boa- 
tiful island, bright ^idth gay flowers. All roimd 
a sea of the deepest blue, and with lovely ahelii 
fringing its shores. 

Charlie. I know, Lina — the Isle of Wight 

Itina, Ifo, Charlie, miles and miles an; 
irom that ; much farther off than we conld go to 
for our summer hoUdays. I am thinking of the 
Sandwich Islands, whm Captain Cook, the greit 
traveller, who was the first to sail round liie 
world, was killed. 

Mary. The savages ate him, didn't they, 
Lina? 

Hugh. I say, Lina, how often are they to io- 
termpt you like this ? I thought it wu to be 
11 sermon. I shonld like to see anyone ift 
questions like that in church, he would sooa be 
turned out. 

Lina. WeD, Hugh, you see, this is not atactlj 
like church, for that is a consecrated place. I 
think we might be allowed to ask a queetion or 
two, it makes it so much more interesting. 

These Sandwich Islands were really jvettici 
than anything we have seen ; more brigbtlj 
coloured than Devonshire, and never cold « 
foggy. You would think, to see the wonwi 
wearing their flower necklaces, and the children 
galloping about on their ponies, that they nevir 
had a sad thought. 

Charlie. Ponies, Linal how many had they? 

Li3ia. Every child has its own pony; quite 
the poorest child rida everywhere, in^td d 
wslking there. 

Hugh. A first-rate place to live in, I should 
think. 

Lina. Yes ; so everyone would say, were i' 
not for one dreadful disease, that is the terror rf 
all the islanders ; much worse than scarlet -fever, 
for from this disease there is no recovery. -A 
cure is unknown. Can any of you guea it-* 
name? 

Mary. Leprosy? 

Lina. Right, Mary. Leprosy is quite com- 
mon there, even in thiy children. At fiRt, 
you would hardly notice tlie signs of it. aaa 
think that the glassy eye and shining skm « 
the httle ones was their natural state, but they 
quickly grow worse, and the pretty little cml^ 
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soon becomes a sad sight, tliat only death can 
free from its dreadful sufferings. 

Mary, Lina, how sad! Can't they really do 
anvthing to make them better? 

Lina. No, nothing has been found of the least 
use in curing those once attacked. The worst 
is, that leprosy is so infectious, that all the islands 
were becoming fast peopled by lepers, which so 
alarmed the king, that he and the government 
made a law that everyone with the least speck 
oi leprosy on him was to leave his home, and 
go away to one of the islands called Molo- 
kai, and live there, apart from all the healthy 
people. 

Hugh. What a cruel, tyrannical man that 
king must have been! 

Zrtna. I don't think he was; he did it for the 
best — to save the lives of the remaining islanders. 
It was a dreadful sight, the government officers 
coming round to aU the houses to carry the 
lepers off. Many resisted, but some went quite 
quietly, knowing it was a sensible law. Even 
the cousin of the Queen of Hawaii was found to 
be a leper, and he had to go, too. 

Mary, "Weren't they very dull and sad, all 
packed off together like that? 

Lina, The government did their best to 
make them feel settled. They built them schools 
and hospitals, and even churches. And now I 
am coming to the real sermon. You know that 
everyone on this island was a leper. School- 
master, doctors, all are forced inhabitants of this 
colony. But there was found one healthy 
clergyman, who, for the love of Christ, gave up 
liberty, and went into quarantine for life to 
minister to these outcasts. He was a Belgian; 
and when you think that he was certain to 
catch the leprosy himself, and die a fearful death, 
I think this man is as brave as any I have heard 
ot Wliat do you say, Hugh ? 

Hugh. I can't bear to think of it, Lina. A 
splendid fellow he must have been. Is he alive 
yet? 

Lina, I don't know, Hugh. Alive or dead 
he will always be a real hero to me. 

Hugh. I shall have to hunt well if I am to 
find a soldier to match him, I must say, for they 
were generally brave in the excitement of battle, 
but he mnst have coolly faced the certainty of 
ending his days like the rest of those poor 
wretches he lived amongst. 



Charlie. I hope he had a nice pony, Lina, 
that good man. 

Lina. I am sure he had the best on the leper 
island, if there were any ponies, for eveiyono 
loved him for being so good and kind. 



AN ELEPHANT ANECDOTE. 

SOME missionaries in Africa were journey- 
ing through that continent, and one dark 
and rainy night arrived close to the outskirts of 
a settled village, just at the time when a troop of 
elephants were passing. They could hear the 
animals bellowing and trumpeting to each other; 
and knowing how dangerous it is to encounter 
them at night, the travellers kept close till day- 
light, and even extinguished their watch-fire, 
which might have attracted the attention of the 
herd. 

When morning dawned they sallied forth, and 
soon discovered the cause of the uproar. There 
was, dose to the village, a ditch or trench, some 
six feet wide and twelve deep, which had been 
cut through the bank of the river, to lead the 
water into some garden, and to drive a corn-mill 
which the European settlers had just set up. 

Into this trench, which was still unfinished 
and without water, one of the elephants had 
fallen, for the marks of his feet were clearly to be 
seen at the bottom, and the impress of his huge 
body on the sides of the trench. 

It was easy to see he had fallen in, but how 
he had ever contrived to get out was a marvel. 
The only explanation possible, after examining 
the edges of the ditch, and the tracks and foot- 
marks, was that the poor beast's comrades had 
stationed themselves on either side, some kneel- 
ing, some on their feet, and by concerted and 
united efforts had hoisted the unlucky captive 
out of the pit. It was no ordinary sagacity that 
they displayed in this incident. 



TIME AND ETEBNITY. 

IT is said of Lord W. Russell, who was 
beheaded in the reign of Gharles II., that 
when he was on the scaffold he- gave his watch 
to Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury. 'Here, sir,' he said, 'take this; it 
shows Time. I am going into Eternity, and 
shall no longer have any need of it.' 
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HAQAMTJPPIIT TOM. 
{Continaedfrom pagt 203.) 



THE Ust day of the haymaking came, and 
there was no more employment for the 
strangers. Dnring the early part of the evening, 
Tom set oat to gather cresses from a pretty little 
brook which rippled aerosa a meadow not far 
from the farm-house. He walked along the aide 
of the littla stream gathering fresh green creases 
as he went, and thinking what he would buy 
OS a present for Ura. Middleboroagh. 

Suddenly he wns roused from his thonghta 
by hearing voices 
which sounded 
familiar to hia ear. 
He looked up and 
eaw two young 



him elowly. They 
also were pickbg 
cresses, and had 
baskets on their 
anna full of wild 
flowers, ivy, and 
moss-grown bits of 
atick. Tom gazed 
steadfaetly at them 
for a few momenta, 
and then made off 
as fast as he could 
in order to hide 
himself behind a 
hedge which bor- 
dered the meadow. 

The girls were chatting as they came along, 
and when within earshot Tom heard one of them 
say, * We mnst make haste, Katie, or we shall be 
late for tea. I think we have got quite enough 
water-cresses for uncle and aunt.' 

' Yes, I auppoae we have enough,' replied 
Kate, regretfully ; ' but I do hke gathering them 
so much, and we seem only just to have come 
out' 

' We must go in, however ; so make haste, 
Katie.' 

'To his no small surprise, Tom had recf^nised 
Margaret and Kate Lucas. They had just 
come to Walnut-tree Farm on a visit to their 
oncle and aunt, who had bronght them back with 
tliem on their return from a abort stay in town. 



Tom had not chanced to hear the name of the 
owners of the property, neither had the atme d 
ihe farm caught iJa ear. Hefelt half amTiied,M 
afraid, to think he was probably near hia oM 
enemy, for he rightly guessed thai the uncle aad 
aunt alluded to could be no other than Mr. sml 
Mrs. Knox. 

He could think of nothing but the risk lie ran 
of meeting some of the family, unless he got off 
early the next day. He and lus companions hid 
leave to sleep thii 
night, as before, is 
the bam, and tbiA' 
all lay down to i«i 
pretty early. Plai- 
ning how he conU 
start early witkoi 
exciting the sus- 
picion of his IB') 
bedfellows keji 
Tom awake ; hot k 
was Boquiet that tb 
two men never f^* 
a moment suppwd 
he was not aj>^' 
They were talki; 
aoftly together; be: 
he paid no atuntlii 
to what they «W 
saying until w 
name, Knox, strotk 
hia ear, and roowi 
him up ; then, to his consternation, he found tiui 
they were planning to rob the farmhouse. Itu-' 
appeared that they had intended making use <* 
him. To hia intense relief, however, he foW 
that they had given up that idea, not consdeniu 
him to be of a thieving turn of mind, and b"'- 
put off the execution of thdr project nniil d« 
next night, when he would be safe in L<Mid<ai- 
This was a nice stAte of things '. 
Tom's dislike to Mrs. Knox had aha»i-; 
besides, he would have been deeply griertd - 
any trouble which he could avert ahonld fall '^ 
the Lucases. He wondeted how Mr. Knoi hw 
escaped the massacre, for that he bad eocsp^^ 
was evident, the two men having spokai of ti- 
as the master of the farm. 
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Some means mnet be thought of by which be 

ctiold save the family, not only from robbery bnt 

perhaps worse, for the men beside him had ahown 

tbemeelvea to be desperate characters by their 

conversation, and wonld stand at nothing in 

order to compass their end. Tom thoDght and 

thought, wA at last decided that be wonld by 

some means procure pen, ink, and paper, with 

which to write a note 

to Mrs. Kdox. <" 

Far away, almost "^ 

hidden in a comer of 

his mind, be had a 

naughty Httle thought, 

namely, that he would 

not object to giving her 

a Blight shock at the 

knowledge of what was 

impending. 
The two thieves at 

length fell asleep and 

snored in concert At 

the first signs of dawn 

Torn rouaed himself, 

and stood looking at 

the sleepers, thmking 

to himself, ' Shall I go 
without a word?' Pre- 
oently the elder awoke. 
It was too dusk for 
him \a see who was 
Btandmg near, and he 
started on beholding 
Tom, for hiu conscience 
kept him in constant 
dread of police; then, 



recognizing the boy, he said sharply, 'Well, 

boy, you did pve me a turn '. ' 
Tom smiled, and replied that he was going, 

and wished to say good-bye. 

' All right, old chap, we're going to tramp 

farther on for work. Good-bye ; my blessing go 

with you.' 

He lay down agun, and was soon fast asleep. 

.... Tom set oflF directly, 

^■^. hoping to be able to 

" ■" ■ - ' warn his former friends 

without making himself 

known to them. 

No one was as& in 
the village. It was too 
early even for the in- 
dustrions country folk ; 
so Tom sat do^Ti on a 
low wall, and watched 
the first tints of the 
morning colour the 
sky. 

The cocks were 
crowing, and before 
long a farm - servant 
appeared, carrying a 
pail full of milk, sweet 
and fresh. She gave 
Tom a good draught, 
wishing him good 
speed when he told her 
he was going away, 
and then proceeded 
on her way to the 
dairy. 



HY SIITS. 

FOR me, O Lord, Thy Hands, so good. 
Were pierced with the nail. 
And Thou wast fixed upon the wood, 

AH bleeding, bmised, and pale : 
Bnt yet in me still live and grow 
The sins that caused Thy grievous woe ! 



STBOira MINDS. 

Tee strongest minds are often those of whom 
the noisy world hears least. 



THE THBSE DEQBSES OF 
COUFABIBOir. 

Learv to spare an inferior, to yield to a superior, 
and to hear an equal. 



LITTLE PBAYEB8 FOB LITTLE 
THIKOS. 

WHILE DRESSIKO. 

WHILE I am careful to appear decently 
dressed before men, shall my soul be left 
naked, or clad in the rags of sin, before the 
King of kings? I shall soon go to His presence ; 
oh, may I then he dressed in the royal robes of 
Christ's merits. 
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THREE little daisies tliat grew in a row 
Were talking together one day, 
And said to each other, * We're so very small — 
Just wild flowers, the children say. 

We feel quite despised, and think we were made 

For no use in the world at all ; 
We look all around, and see other flowers 

So stately, so graceful, and tall/ 

But a dear little child came running along, 

Her hands full of roses so hright. 
And seeing the daisies, she cast them away, 

So gladdened was she with the sight 

'Oh, the dear little flowers, I love them so well !* 
And gathering them gently with care. 

She carried them home to be near her always — 
The sweet little daisies, so fair. 



THREE LTTTLE DAISIES. 



But she never went out again to the fields 

To gather the daisies so white : 
Before they quite withered, she drooped and sbe 
died, 

And faded away from our sight 

So the three little daisies were planted in 
love. 

By a mother's hand, tender and true, 
On a little green mound in the churchyard low, 

Neath the shade of the dark green yew. 

Whatever we are and wherever we're placed, 
Has been done by Qod's loving hand ; 

The more that we trust Him, the more He will 
give. 
And by His strong grace we shall stand. 

Joanna McKeas. 



AUISTT LOUISA'S GOLD BEADS. 

CHAPTER I. THB BIRTHDAY PARTY. 



FANNIE BERKELEY was to have a 
birtliday party, only it was to be in the 
daytime instead of the evening. Mrs. Berkeley 
was a sensible, old-fashioned mother, and did 
not approve of late evening parties for children, 
BO she told her little daughter to invite her 
guests to come in the afternoon. She might ask 
the whole school if she chose — four-and- twenty 
girls; they could stay all the afternoon, have 
tea, and after tea the long sleigh should be 
brought out, two good horses harnessed, with 
plenty of bells, and Fannie should have the 
felicity of escorting each guest to her own door. 

Surely that was pleasure enough for one 
day, and Faimie was wild with delight She 
danced down the village street, swinging her 
satchel of books in her hand, laughing and 
nodding, and saying ' Good morning * to every 
one BO pleasantly, that one old gentleman was 
heard to declare, at his dinner-table that day, 
'that there wasn't such a sweet face in all 
the country-side as that little Berkeley girl's.' 

She burst into the schoolroom with glowing 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, and sat down to her 
book YA\k the air of one who has an important 
Btate secret on her mind. 

But for a long time she had not a single 
chance to impart her information to her fnends, 



for school was opened almost immediately after 
her entrance, and lesson after lesson followed is 
regular succession; so that she had only time 
to telegraph to Susie Green, her dearest friend, 
* Something good is going to happen!* and then 
she rolled her eyes up to the ceiling and made 
signs in the air with both hands, which panto- 
mime Susie so far understood that she was 
enabled to jog her nearest neighbour and go 
through the same dumb show. The result w^ln 
that in a few minutes every girl in school knew 
that something important was on hand, and 
something ' not very bad ' to judge by Fannie's 
fluctuating colour and bright smile. 

Therefore, no one was very much surprised 
when, after the 'ciphering* was over, Fannie 
passed her slate along to Susie. 

Miss Berkeley had, with great care, penned a 
sort of general invitation to the whole schooL 
and in order that she might make it as effective 
as possible, she had blossomed out into ver^ 
This was it : — 

'Mamma says that she don*t like 

Parties as a rule. 
But she's willing I should ask 

Every girl in school ; 
So I a^ you, very hearty, 
Will you come and join my party ? 
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'P.S.— It's an evening party, but it's going to be 
in the afternoon ; that is, it begins in the afternoon 
and it nds about bed-time. I couldn't make it all 
rhyme, so I had to put it in a postscript. 

' Your affectionate, F. B.' 

This effusion wa£ passed through the whole 
school, and every face was radiant. Each child 
thought, ' That's just like Fan ! she don't slight 
anybody ; she's just splendid ! And she can 
write poetry, tool* 

And Fannie's credit rose higher than ever. 
Some of the girls broke through all rules, and 
whispered, 'Goody! Til come — what'll you 
wear ? Isn't her mother good ? * Some, with 
clearer ideas of right, who wouldn't talk in 
study hours for the world, winked and nodded, 
which freemasonry was at once understood as 
on acceptance. 

There was a perfect epidemic of fidgets, 
hastily executed sums, suppressed coughs and 
little ripples of smiles, however, in spite of 
these dear ideas of right, which reached even 
such incorruptible little souls as Susie Green 
and May Durrie, both of whom resolutely 
scratched away on their slates, a frown upon 
their pretty brows, but a smile that wo\dd come 
and go upon their lips. 

It seemed to all the four-and-tweaty girls that 
the afternoon would never come, and the more 
they tried to fasten their ideas upon their studies 
the more their ideas wandered. 

The little murmuring sound of recitation was 
not soothing to tlieir disquieted souls as usual, 
and there was such a thorough brightening up 
after the depressing season of arithmetic, that 
Miss Jones, the teacher, asked to see the un- 
fortunate slate which had caused such an entire 
converBion of the whole rank and file, and poor 
Fannie, with burning cheeks, slowly handed 
up her production. 

' Wasn't she kind ? ' Fannie said afterwards to 
her mother; *.she only smiled and. said, "A 
poetess! H-m-m — Mayn't I come to the 
party, too ? " And I shouldn't wonder a bit, 
mother, if she did. But I don't quite like the 
idea of being called a poetess — that is — yet, she 

Added. 

* I don't believe I would trouble my little 
head about that part of it,' said Mrs. Berkeley. 
' I should much rather have you think of birth- 
day parties just now.' 



CHAPTER II. THE MOORISH BEABS. 

That night in twenty homes there was much 
chattering and anticipation, for, as every one said, 
* One was sure of a good time at Mrs. Berkeley's.' 
Susie Green was the only one out of the 
number invited who had any doubts about it 
In the first place her mother had been an invalid 
some time, and had not been able to put Susie's 
wardrobe in thorough order. The child had 
plenty of good school dresses, but nothing quite 
nice enough for a party. 

'Nothing but my old white Marseilles I' 
mourned Sue, despondently ; * every girl knows 
it a mile off!' 

*Wear your blue Garibaldi jacket, dear,' 
suggested the pale little mother; 'it will look 
very pretty with your white skirt, blue sash, 
blue stockings, and your curls tied ^Yith a new 
blue ribbon.' 

' Vanity of vanities I ' commented Aunt 
Louisa, curtly, looking up from her stocking- 
basket, and severely eyeing the dissatisfied 
child over her gold-bound spectacles. * In my 
time little girls weren't allowed to have parties 
and fol-de-rob, and wear white dresses, and 
sashes, and bows, and be young ladies before 
they fairly knew what it was to be children. 
You are spoiling her, Maria, depend upon it 
What does she know now about " the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit ? " I dare say she 
thinks it is a blue sash.' 

' Oh, Aunt Louisa ! didn't you ever go out 
and have fun when you were a little thing?* 
said Susie, half ready to cry. And then mother, 
thus solemnly abjured, ventured as near to a re- 
monstrance with Aunt Louisa as it was possible 
for so meek a little woman to venture. 

' I hope, Louisa, I have tried to do my duty 
to my child. She has not many pleasures ; I 
trust she is not vain, and a good play with other 
children can do her no harm that I see. Mrs. 
Berkeley is too judicious a mother to allow 
Fannie anything but a plain little afternoon 
party ; and, my dear,' speaking more decidedly 
to Susie, * I think your blue jacket and white 
skirt quite good enough to wear. I shall get 
you nothing new but* the hair ribbon, and with 
that you must be content. You will find, when 
you get there, that the party is made for your 
enjoyment, and not to show off fine dress.' 

(To be continued.) 
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" She let the chiU place the heada about her tiroat." 
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{Conttvutd from page ^Gl^,) , 

NEVERTHELESS, Susie was a little low 
in spirits, and ventured to ask Fannie, 
the next day, what the was going to wear, and 
was much relieved to hear, — 

' Oh, I don't know ; my brown merino, I 
guess, with a plaid sash, — anything^s good 
enough. We're going to have fun, and mother 
does not like dress-up parties. Wear your brown 
merino, like mine/ 

*No,' said Susie, brightening up considerably ; 
'my mother says I can wear my white Mar- 
seilles skirt and blue flannel jacket.* 

* All right,' agreed Fannie. ' You'll look 
nice enough any way. You always are as neat 
as a little doU, no matter what you wear ; only 
don't be too smart. I meant to have put in my 
invitations that we were none of us to dress very 
much ; but I couldn't make poetry of it.' And 
she laughed merrily. 

* Are you going to have boys ? ' queried 
Sue. 

* Not a boy I' responded Fannie, emphatically; 
'they're always in the way. But my two 
brothers, if we want them, say they'll take us 
coastmg down-hill. But perhaps we'll like 
playing "visiting" best. I've got three new 
dolls, and we can have fun enough in the house, 
I think ; don't you ? * 

' Oh, of course ; ' and Susie turned towards 
home with a decided weight lifted off her heart. 
The blue jacket would be good enough ; quite 
as good as Fannie's brown merino, that she 
had worn for two whole winters. But on her 
way home she met May Durrie. 

* I've got a now dress for Fannie's party,* 
May began as soon as she approached within 
speaking distance ; ' a new plaid poplin, a real 
Stuart plaid my mother called it. "VSTiat have 
you got ? * 

' Nothing ; I must wear my white skirt and 
blue flannel jacket, or stay at home,' confessed 
Sue, with a sudden feeling as of a wet blanket 
around her; and May, with a sympathising 
* It's too bad ! ' went on her way. 

' If she had only kept quiet,' mused Susie to 
herself, * I shouldn't have cared so much. She's 
as proud as she can be.* 

But May wasn't proud a bit She was 



simply glad that she was going to have a new 
dress; and Susie, like every child who yields to 
one bad impulse, had soon made room for 
another. In the first place, it was she who had 
pride about her dress, and now she was actnalhr 
envious. She would have been shocked had 
any one told her this. She felt quite an in- 
jured little person when she walked into her 
mother's pleasant sitting-room, and sat do\ni 
morosely by the window, pretending to be ven* 
much interested with something outside, so that 
her mother might not talk to her. 

Aunt Louisa was sorting over some things 
in an old-fashioned box, and she and Mr^. 
Green would now and again stoop over some 
little article and have a talk about it 

' I declare, Maria,' Aunt Louisa was saying. 
' here are all these nice little things of grand- 
mother's that we haven't looked at in such a 
long time, it seems a real pleasure to see theo 
again. Just look at the heavy gold spectades. 
and the beads, these precious Moorish beads ik 
used to wear. Dear me ! can't yoa see her now. 
sitting in her large stuffed chair, by the fire. 
with her knitting? We used to think she lookai 
so sweet with her white kerchief folded »• 
neatly, and these gold beads about her nedL 
And grandmother was a sweet woman, and 
didn't know what vanity was. WeD, well, aad 
/ wouldn't wear a gold bead or a ch^ ronnd 
my neck for anything. It would be a leal ain 
for me to put on ornaments, as I feel now ;* and 
Aunt Louisa looked very gloomily at the qaaiat 
carvings on the old beads, as she slipped theau 
one by one, over her fingers. 

Susie turned round with sudden interest 
' Oh, Aunt Louisa ! ' under her breath, ' do, do 
give them to me! Aren't they beaatifol.' 
Did mt/ great-grandmother really wear them?' 
giving little oh's and ah's of delight aa she 
fluttered over the ancient box, and held out ad- 
miring hands for the trinkets. 

For a wonder, Aunt Louisa waa genial t> 
day. She let the child place the beads about 
her own fair throat, and watched her with a 
smile aa she danced before the mirror, an- 
swering all her questions, and throwing in a 
maxim or a sage word of advice whene^^ 
occasion offered, until Susie had the audacity w 
propound her this question : 

* Auntie, do give me the beads — ^won't joa ? 
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1 want to wear tbem to Fannie Berkeley's — do — 
tnd I'll be so good — oh ! do, do — I want the 
girls to open their eyes ! ' 

'I think they will open 'em — wide, too, 
wlien they see yon with yoai great grand- 
mother's gold beads on at any party.' And 
Aont Loniaa swept the chain into the box, and 
popped it into the bureau drawer, aa if she 
bad JQst canght and caged a roaring lion. 

'That child is jost eaten up with pride, 
Maria,' she said solemnly. ' Bnt yon know 
what it says in the Bible, " Pride goeth before 
deatmction, and a hanghty spirit before a fall" 
Slie'U have to have her f^ ; mind what I say,' 
and she left the room. 

Susie was very uncomfortable. It seemed as 
if everything combined to make her unhappy 
lately, when she wanted only to have a good 
time. She did not stop to think that the fault 
lay within her own breast, and, had she been 
KiDtented, she would have been very happy. 
Pride, envy, discontent; these are bad guests 
for a child to entertain, and the worst of it is, 
when they come they always bring a host of 
relations and friends with them, 
(ro b« Mintintwd.) 



OTTB FBIirOESSES' DUTNEB- 
FABTIES. 

THE Queen has a seaside residence near 
Cowes in the Isle of Wight, called Osborne 
House. There are nice gardens round this 
house, and when our princesses were little girls 
they each had gardens of their own, in which 
they worked, and grew not only pretty flowers, 
but useful vegetables too, such as potatoes, and 
peas, and cabbages. Then, near theae gardens 
iherc waa n little house, which only the royal 
cliildrea entered, and where there was a real 
I;ilchen where they might cook and do just as 
lliey liked. 

Sometimes the ctiildren would give a dinncr- 
I'.irty, and invite the Queen. How hard they 
must have had to work, for you know they had 
everything to do. They had to lay the cloth, and 
dig the vegetables, and fetch the water to wash 
Hiid boH them in ; and then to light the fire, cook 
the dinner, and dish it up, and then to eat it, and 
vrotst of all, to wash up everytliing afterwards. 
' QrtoX BfitainJoT Little BHtont.' 



BAGAUirFFIlT TOU. 
(CoMimud fnm page SOL) 

AT last the owner of the village shop opened 
. his door, and commg out, began to taka 
down the shutters from the windows. Tom 
went up to him and asked for a small loaf of 
bread, entering the shop at the same time, and 
glancing round to see if there were any writing 
materials to be had ; there were some on a shelf 
behind the counter. When Tom asked to look 
at them the shopman was greatly surprised, 
and asked many cnrions questions as to what a 
lad like Tom wanted them for, and concluded 
by supposing he wished to write to his mother. 
Tom answered cheerfully, but keeping well his 
own counsel, and departed carrying off pen, ink, 
and two sheets of paper, in case he spoiled the 
first. 

It was no easy matter to write sitting under a 
hedge, and with nothing more soUd for a desk 
Uutn a basket, over which was spread a jacket ; 
however, at last the note was completed, when 
Tom remembered that he had not bought an 
envelope. He did not like to return to the shop 
and encounter another shower of questions from 
the man there, so, foldbg the paper as best he 
could, he hastened to 

Mh KnnT'n hnime and 

dr 
let 
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the railffay Btation, eating his bread as be vrcnt 
along, and taking a farewell look ot the trees 
and flowers he had learnt to love so well. He 
arrived just in time for the traiii, and waa eoon 
whirling along towards home. 



[I XII. WALNBT-TREX FARM. 

Bbeakpast was almost ready at Wnlnut- 
jr cntting thin slices 



tree Farm. Kate was I 



Just then Mr. Knox entered, and, imtanily 
catching up the frolicsome am, carried it ont of 
the room and intji the kitchen. 

' It was not safe,' he said on hb retoni. ' In 
a moment or two more it would have borst ; tb 
heater was over-hot, and there was not esctpt 
enongh for the steam.' 

Aunt Snsaa Boon came in. No one wonlil 
have recognised the Aunt Sasan of a yeu »go. 



of bread andibutter for her aunt, while Meggie 
was going to make the tea with hot water from 
the lira which the servant had juat brought in 
and placed on the table. 

The water in it waa boiling so thoroughly 
that the um could not remain standing quiet 
and stately, as a respectable family um ought 
to do, but spluttered out drops of intensely hot 
water. 

' How fanny the um ie, Meg ! ' said Kate ; ' it 
looks like a thing possessed. Do look at it now \ 
How it hisses and jumps '. ' 



Notwithstanding her ill-temper and fauIt-fiodiB; 
there had been some likeness to her sweet siiis 
Lacy. This likeness was more apparent dot. 
for the peevieh expression had gone and a gentle 
one taken its place. She had not yet recovereJ 
from the eSects of the shock. She was glti<J " 
have her two helpful nieces with her dnjicj 
their summer holiday s. 

The room in which the breakfast party ^^ 
seated was prim and old-fashioned. 

Margaret and Kate had tried to deck it ooi 
but nothing made it bright and cheerful Tlo^ 
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fffts no pUce on which to put a vaae of flowers, 
for the old-fashioned cliininey -piece was too 
high and narrow, and [the table was always in 
requeet for meala or needlework, so that a vobc 
of flowers would have been perpetunlly in the 
way, according to Airs. Knox's still somewhat 
fonnal ideas. 

Just then the postman appeared, and off fleiy 
Kate to tlie front dnor to take in the letters. As 
she w.is turning away she caught sight of the 
letter-box, and through the glass at the bad; 



Kate, attracted the attention of the others ; and 
JMr. Kiio.x, taking the note from his wife's trem- 
bling hand, read it out as follows : — 

' 31a' AM, — Your house is to be broke into to- 
night I scad this warning dont try to find me out 
nor say anything about this it would harm me and 
not help you but look out. 

' YouE Well "Wisheb.' 

' Don't be alarmed,' said Mr. Knos. ' It u a 
funny note, and tlie writer is andly obUvious of 



elie saw Tom's note. It had very nearly re- 
mained where he had dropped it in the early 
morning, for, the ball-door being open, Kate 
had taken the letters and newspapers from the 
postman's hand. 

Tom'e was a fanny-looking little note, and 
Jiardly seemed worth taking in ; fortunately, 
however, Kate did so, saying, ' Here la one 
letter only for you, amit. It looks like a bill.' 

Itlra. Knox took it, and on opening it turned 
so pale that it almoBt seemed as ^ough there was 
to be a repetition of the fainting fit of last year. 

' Oh, Atint Susan! what is the matter?' from 



Stops '. Perhaps there is nothing in it, and the 
note a mere hoax. However, we will look out 
and search for any suspicious characters there 
may be lurking about,' It is strange that you 
should have had two anonymous communica- 
tions. One might almost fancy that they were 
from the same quarter!' 

While Mr. Knox was thus unconsciously 
guessing the exact truth, two men were lounging 
along the road and slowly making their way 
towards the house. They stopped at the garden 
gate, one of them leaning over and smoking a 
short pipe, while the other went up to the house. 
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Jnst as he approached the hall-door Mr. Knox 
caught sight of him. 

*Now, my good fellow,' he said, speaking 
through the open window, 'what are you 
doing here ? We want no idlers ahout.' 

'Don*t he hard on an honest, hard-working 
man, sir!' 

'Hard-working! Yes,' replied Mr. Knox, 
glancing at the man's hand; ' hard-lahour, no 
douht, you have had lately, hut unless you want 
some more of the same sort you had better he 
off at once!' 

The man scowled, and turned away, muttering 
something about a starving wife and children. 
Mr. Knox watched him until he joined his 
companion, and they went off together. 

' I own I do not like the look of those 
fellows,' said he. ' Their presence and appearance 
make me much more inclined to put ffdth in your 
unknown correspondent than I have done, and we 
will certainly take precautions. Forewarned, 
forearmed, so do not fear ! ' 

Mr. Knox consulted with his bailiff as to the 
best course to pursue, and they decided to 
telegraph up to town for a detective. In due 
time he appeared, accompanied by two other 
policemen in plain clothes. They were soon on 
the track of the two tramps, who were well known 
to the police, and for whom they had been 
seeking in order to prosecute them for a robbery 
with violence which they had lately committed. 
They were soon captured, handcuffed, and car- 
ried off by train to London, where in course of 
time they were tried for the offence they had 
committed. (To he eorainued.) 



THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 

Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 



EVEBYBODY'S COBNEB. 

THE TWO SCRIBES. 

ABOUT the time when Jesus was bom into 
the world the greatest men of the sect of 
the Scribes were two, named Hillel and Shammai, 
and they were the great scholars and teachers of 
the age. 

Shammai was stem, severe, and scmpulously 



rigid ; Hillel was more liberal-minded, even as be 
was more lovable in himself. 

A story related of them illustrates at oaoe thor 
teaching and their character. 

A student came to Shammai and aaked Mm, 
with quaint expression, to give him some instruc- 
tion in the law, if ' only for as long as he, the 
learner, could stand on one foot* The learned 
scribe drove him from him in anger ; and the 
inquirer then went to Hillel with the same request, 
who received him with quiet dignity, gave him 
one precept^ which is almost exactly the great 
commandment of the Bible. ' Do nothing to thy 
neighbour that thou wouldest not that he sbonid 
do to thee;* and then added, 'Do this, and thoa 
hast kept all the law and the prophets.' 



THE STAB. 




OKOSS the boggy common the 

way is very rough, go which 

way you will, and thoi^ 

of a strong constitution, ctqi 

for a donkey, I am not very 

firm on my fore-legs— in 

fact, I am rather apt to stumbk 

amongst the stones ; so I generally 

look at them, and attend to what I 

am about, rather than cast my ey& 

up to the skies. 

We, that is to say the mother, 
little Mary, Gkorge, and I, vere 
plodding along, wearily enough, for we had had 
a hard day's work, and the weather was nn- 
usually warm ; however^ the sun was setting, and 
so it would soon become cooler. 

Suddenly little Mary called out, * Oh, mother, 
look at the evening star ! how early it has oms 
to-night ! How it twinkles, and bow bright it 
looks near that pretty pink cloud ! I wonder 
what the star can be ?* 

* Ha ! ha ! ha !' laughed Greorge (my especial 
aversion, for he has the knack of finding out my 
weak points, and always makes me trot, whether 
I wish it or not ; and I seldom do wish to trot. 
for I am desponding and unexdtable by nature)* 
'Ha! ha! ha!' continued he; 'what a stnpiu 
little thing you are ! Don't you know that then 
is clockwork inside, and that the old man ia the 
moon winds it up once a-month ?' 
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' Oh, George ! are yon sore of that ?' said little 
Mary, doubtfnlly; ' do you really think it is 
clockwork ? for Nanny said the old man sweeps 
the cobwebs out of the sky to make the moon 
shine bright ; and if there had been clockwork, 
the broom would have spoilt it, and then the star 
wonld have gone out / think it must be a 
diamond or a very bright piece of coaL What 
do you say, mother? * 

* Well, my dears,' said mother, * clever folks 
say that it is a world just like ours, with land and 
water, trees, and people, who have their joys and 
80IT0W8, just as we have. Be that as it may, all 
I know is that it was made by our good and 
kind Heavenly Father, and that many and many 
a time has its bright sparkling light cheered 
father and me, and perhaps our good donkey 
here, when we have been travelling at night, not 
only over this bog, but amongst the wild hills 
that are so dangerous in the dark. So I love 
the beautiful, shining little thing, and often, when 
I am sadly weary, and my heart sorely troubled, 
I look up at the star, and its pure bright light 
brings peace into my soul.' 

I was so much pleased with this nice speech 
of the dear good mother, that I at once ex- 
pressed my approbation by a loud and sustained 
bray, received I regret to say by a roar of 
laughter from my young companions, though 
they patted me all the time, and even kissed the 
tip of my nose. I cannot think why they always 
laugh and cover their ears whenever I speak. 
My voice may not, strictly spealdhg, be very 
musical, but I flatter myself it is expressive, and 
expression is a very important point I fear 
that children are by nature rude creatures, and 
I very much doubt whether I like them. No, I 
have reflected and am sure about it ; 1 do not 
like them. 

On that occasion I was so irritated and hurt 
that my feelings should have been so little 
understood, that I eased my mind by kicking 
out at Gkorge, though, of course, I would not have 
hurt him for the world. 

* Quiet, Jack! quiet, Liz I' cried George; ' who 
would have thought our donkey could havel)een 
so vicious?' and as he spoke, he roughly applied 
a stick to my back. This disagreeable pro- 
ceeding made me still more angry. I determined 
to have my revenge, therefore, at the first con- 
venient hole, I stumbled, camo down on my nose. 



and out rolled all the contents of the panniers o& 
to the common. 

I was so cross that I felt quite pleased that 
my companions, tired as they were, should have 
the trouble of finding and replacing all the 
various articles. This took at least ten minutes, 
and I could not help feeling sorry when I heard 
poor mother sigh, and say how her back ached 
with stooping. 

I was still more ashamed when, instead of 
being angry with me, she kindly felt my legs 
and patted me, saying softly, ' Poor old Jack ! 
poor fellow ! I am afraid he is hurt I ' 

The children, too, instead of being ill-tempered, 
only laughed as they chased some of the rolling 
packages. I thiiilv, therefore, I had the worst 
of my little monoeuvre, for when I got under 
way again I found that my knees were stifler 
than ever, and that my nose had received more 
scratches than I had intended. 

Perhaps, after all, it is better not to give way 
to bad temper, and not to take o£fence at trifles. 

At last we arrived at the cottage. Father 
had come home from work, and was waiting 
at the door to receive us. The fire had been 
lighted and supper was ready. Then every 
one helped to unload the pack, and all the things 
that had been brought from the little town were 
looked at and admired. Then the children were 
kissed, and I was praised, and my aching back 
relieved from its burden. The little ones hurried 
to their steaming basins of bread and milk, while 
I hastened to a patch of thistles, where I made a 
delicious supper. 

Dear little Mary, however, did not let me go 
until she had passed her tiny hand gently over 
my rough face, saying in her soft, pitying voice, 
' Poor, dear old Jack ! I am afraid you must have 
hurt yourself in that naughty hole V 

Uow much it eases life's hardships to love and 
be loved I 

By this time the sun had sunk below the low, 
dark line of distant hills. A few streaks of 
crimson glor}' alone marked w*here he had been, 
but high above in the deep blue firmament the 
star was shining in its tranquil beauty. 

Its pure light spoke of peace and rest, and its 
gentle radiance fell alike upon the little children 
sleeping in their beds, and upon the poor donkey 
who sought his resting - place amongst the 
thistles and weeds by the roadside. 
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THE LADY UNA. 

AM going to play at ** Beauty 

and the Beast," and you shall 

be my dear attendant if you 

are good, Grelert.' So spake 

the little Lady Diana Ulver- 

stone, as she tripped lightly 

down the staircase of her 

father's mansion. 

Shd was indeed the picture of 

a little English lady, dressed in 

her pretty little garden costume, 

with a big whip to keep Gelert in 

order. 

He, of course, was devoted to 
his little mistress ; was never so 
happy as when she condescended 
to play with him, or talk to him, 
and tell him fairy stories for his 
especial benefit. Not that he could 
answer her in words : no ; he was only a dog ; 
but he understood all she said, none the less for 
that. And then, how he watched over her! 
8he was quite safe as long as Gelert was in 
attendance. 

' Now, sir, you must wait for me here, in the 
hall; do you hear, sir? Sit there and mind 
my parasol ! ' and the little lady went into the 
morning-room to fetch a book of pictures. 

' Now, Gelert, you shall be the Lion, and I am 
Una ; and we will go on to the lawn and see 
what they say to us. Now, be quiet, sir, and 
look at me. There ! that's beautiful ! Now, if 
you do it like that when they are all looking, it 
will be grand.' And tlie little woman took his 
great shaggy head in her hands, and kissed the 
honest, loving face, which was as much to 
G^ert as an extra bone for his dinner. 

But once on the lawn with his little mistress, 
Gelert could no more keep stiU and be a lion 
than the birds could cease singing in the bright 
sunshine of heaven. 

It was play, play — all play ; until Lady Una 
was obliged to crack her whip at him in mock 
anger, and lead him off for a sedate walk round 
the grounds and shrubberies. 



SELF-FBAISE. 

He whose own worth doth speak, need not 
speak his own worth. 



BAGAMUFFIN TOfiL 

{Continued from f. 310.) 
CHAPTER XIII. TOM's RETUB.ar. 

TOM was received with a somewhat stonn? 
welcome by Mrs. Middleborough, for she 
had, as a matter of course, been very anxious at his 
absence, wondering where he could possibly be, 
and dreading every moment to hear that he bad 
been run over and carried to a hospital When 
nearly a week had elapsed, and no Tom appeared 
she gave up all hope of seeing him again, a&d 
thought he must have deserted her. She missed 
his help in her morning and evening \coik 
more and more, as she became daily more tired 
with carrying water and coal — labours Tom bad 
relieved her from for many a day. When, 
therefore, he reappeared one evening at hbs usiul 
hour, looking in the most robust health, instead 
of an invalid recovering from hospital treatment, 
her feelings were of a mixed character, and sk 
scolded and embraced him bv turns. 

He presented her with six new-laid eggs, 
which he had bought on his way to the stadon 
in the morning, and thus appeased her by no 
means serious anger. Great indeed was Mis. 
Middleborough's indignation when she heard d 
his having been given in charge by the elderly 
gentleman. Tom, however, felt almost gratefol 
to him now as having been the means of sending 
him into the country, and thus enabling him ta 
be of service to his kind friends the Lucases: 
he did not yet think of Mrs. Knox in that ligbl 

Tom had felt not a little anxious as to his re- 
ception at the night-school. He found that Mr. 
Ross knew something about the street ro^, for 
on the evening of his disappearance be bad 
remarked on the unusual circumstance of hi» 
absence, and after a brief silence Bob stood up 
and said that he and Jim had seen thdr school- 
fellow taken up for fighting ; but they declared 
that they could give no particulars, as they ^nn 
not very near— only • looking on like.' 

Mr. Ross could get no more out of the boy^ 
who pretended that they had even forgotten tbe 
name of the street where the fight took place ; be 
felt he could do nothing for the present He 
did not believe that Bob and Jim were tellltt: 
the truth, but as no questions could draw any- 
thing more from them he was obliged to dnf 
the subject. When, at the end of a we^ Toib 
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presented himself, lookiiifr particnkrly well and 
in excellent spirits, Mr. Ross wae not a little 
talun aback, and as miicli snrprised aa Mrs. 
MiddleboroQgli bad been. 

He asked no questions till school was over, 
when he called Tom to bim, and, after telling 
him what be had heard, asked for an ex- 
planation. Tom told him eveiytbing except 
bis former acquaintance with the Knox family, 

Mr. Boss commended him for warning the 
latter of the intended biiTglnry, and said he 
bad perhaps been wise not to pnt any name to 
the note, as it might involve him in some tronblo 
with the men, who, he hoped, would he caught 
and pmiished. 

A few days after, he showed Tom a para- 
graph in one of the papers mentioning their 
capture. 

' Well, my boy,' said Mr. Koss, on parting 
from Tom on the evening of his return, ' you 
have had a narrow escape from getting raized 
np in bad company, and I hope yon \vA\ be 
careful for the future. I shall let Bob and Jim 
know of your telling me all particulars. It will 
do them good to know that their falsehoods are 
discovered.' 

This did not add to Tom's iwpularity ; but ha 
did not mind, and at any rate the boys were 
afraid of meddling with him after the severe 
remarka made to them by Mr. Boss. Tom aim 
worked very hard, and soon left their clnw to 
join the one in which were young men all much 
older than himself. He got better employment, 
too, aa window-cleaner, and presently a regidar 
engagement aa helper at an hotel. 

All this time he kept his eye on the chemist's 
shop, where the friendly blue and red lights 
seemed to encourage him and smile upon him 
as they did formeriy. 

(To be eontinui-d.) 



UTTI^E FBAYERS FOB LITTLE 
TBINQB. 



M- 



WAKiKO i: 

Y gracious and loving Father, I c 



THE FILGBIU FATHEBS. 

jk^ANY, many years ago, people 

W in England were not allon'ed 

w to worship God in the way 

- they believed to be right, so 

some people said they would 

leave England and go to the 

iw World across the sea. They 

iant America, which had not long 

in discovered. They set sail in a 

ry small ship, hnt they reached 

America in safety, and the first place 

they landed at they called Plymouth, in memory 

of the dear old home they had been so sony to 

leave. The ship in which they sailed across the 

Atlantic was called the Mayjlower, and the 

people who went in her are known as the 

' Pilgrim Fathers.' 

Many thousands soon followed them, and 
made themselves homes in many parts of 
America, and to these homes they loved to give 
the names of the English towns, to which they 
were many of them never to return again. This 
is how American towns are called New Tort, 
Boston, Dover, Newport, and hy so many other 
English names. Grtat Britain for Little Britom, 



AS OLD FRQTEBB. 

It is easy to keep the castle that was never 



crate my renewed life to Thee. I wake 
to duty. Give me grace to employ my strength 
in Thy service. Thon hsst made me Thy 
creatare; make me also Thy willing disciple. 

SugaeiUd by •Ll/e of Dr. Mukleta)rrg.' 



THE FBIUBOSE AITD THE 
VIOLET. 

A VIOLET blue and Primrose pale 
Had grown together side by side. 
But the meek Primrose made her wail 

To see her friend so richly dyed, 
And deemed her flower of palest gold 

Eclipsed would be by scent and hue; 
When the sweet Violet to her told 

A tale of comfort, kind and Irtie. 
Oh, list to what the Saviour soid, 

' The humble shall exalted be;' 
Then droop not so thy lovely head. 

Or think thyself surpassed by me ; 
And murmur not, thou child of earth, 

That I a richer perfume shed; 
Only Hb robe I symbol forth. 

But Thou, the glory round His head. 

A. B. C. 
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how some people tbaveir. 

!1E have seen how people travel ia Europe. 
Now let ns go together to the extreme eaat 
of the neighbouring continent of Ada, and 
take a peep at those very cnrioua people, the 
Japanese. 

The Japanese, when they go abroad, seldom indulge in the 
exerdse of horse-riding, for they are hut very indifierent riders, 
and it is quite a painful bubineas for them tn keep safely in the 
saddle of their Btraw-ahod steeds. 

They prefer rather to trust themselves to men than to 
horses, and, accordingly, are carried about ^om place to place 
in palanquins — dreadfully uncomfortable contrivances for the 
most part, in apit« of being fitted with cushions, and decorated 
with gilding and painting, as those of the better class are. 

The rank of the occupant may be known by the length of 
the pole by which the palanquin is carried. If it is short, and 
not very thick, he is nobody in particular; bnt if it is of 
great length, and looking like a monstrona beam, yon may 
depend upon it he is a person of immense importance. 

In that case, his servants will not take the pole upon 
their shoulders, as in the cose of common people, hut will 
Btmt along after a dandified fashion — supporting it in [the 
palms of their hands. 

The gentleman croasing the ford is evidently not much of 
a personage; and it would be rather awkward for him if one 
of his bearars were to pnt his foot into a liole 1 

Next door to Japan is China, the land of tea and 
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pigtails ; and bere, agun, vm find many tliinga 
that are strange to Qs ' oatude barborianB,' as 
they choose to call na. 

Most of the carrying, both of goods and 
poeaengera, falls to the lot of the hard-working 
two-legged animal, man ; and John Ghinsman 
is. aa a rale, cue of the hardeat -working of the 



^ 
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THE B08E OF SHABOIT. 

SPOTLESS Ha, of dazzling glow, 
Undefiled on earth. 
Purest petals, white as snow. 
Yet of mortal birth ; 

He, the Stem of Jesse's rod. 
Bearing sweeteet bloom ; 

. the chosen flower of God, 
ipringlng from the tomb; 

doth bloom in Paradise, 
ifet oa earth doth live; 
hath died in sacrifice, 
ifet His Ufe doth give. 

us is our mystic flower, 
Foy of heaven and earth ; 
us, pride of earthly bower, 
Source of angels' mirth — 

all flowers of Paradise 
Fesus is the fairest ; 
■ Of all gifts for sacrifice, 
Jesus is the rarert. 

He is Sharon's mystic 
Rose, 

So white, yet rosy red : 
e the Lily fair that grows 
'Mid thorns around His 



whole human family. It is not his habit to 
carry more than one or two passengers, but he 
is ever eager to do business, and forgets the 
extra exertion of carrying three in the thought 
of the triple fare he is to receive at the end of 
his journey. 

[Tobt contimud.) 



GLITTEBZKG. 

WIEN the bright temptation lies 
Glittering in thy dazzled eyes; 
^hen tbe tempter's voice is near, 
Whispering sweetly in thine ear ; 
Look not on the bright array, 
Hear not the deceit^ lay — 
Christian, rise, and flee away. 



THE AI7IHAI.8 OF THE BIBI.E. 

The Wild Boak. 
' So the wild boars spiinK fmions froca theii dm, 
Bonsed "ay the criea ol dog8 and voioe o( men ; 
O'er their bent bocks the biisUy horron rise. 
Fire atreama in lightning from their Eangiiiiie t^ : 
On every aide the eraokling trees thej teai. 
XaA root the Bhmbs and lay the foieat bare ; 
Thsy gnash their tuakaiwithfira their eys-baUs'^l 
Till some wide vonnd lets ont their mighty Knl ' 

THE Wild Boar, though rcsemblitij; rbe 
common bog, or pig, in appearance, it 
very different in its ways. It is naturally 'i 
a ferodons disposition. When attacked « 
wounded it ia a dangerous, animal, but wer 
begins a fight, unless pro^^oked. 

With its long, sharp, and strong task.', H i* 
able to tear open the body of an enemy, tboasii 
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vastly its superior in size and strength. The 
boar is cleaner by far than the domestic pig; 
vet the various kinds of pigs now reared in 
•different coimtries came iirBt of all from the wild 
boar of the woods and marshes, which is still 
found in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

'The boar out of the wood doth waste it,* 
«ayB the Psalmist in the parable comparing the 
people of God to a vine. It is the only time we 
read of the boar in our version, though the same 
'word in the Hebrew is in other places put for 
the domestic * pig ' or ' swine * as it is always 
•called in the Bible. The two facts we learn 
from it are true to the boar*s nature. For its 
home is in the wood or thicket, and it has a 
-special liking for the vine. 

Nothing delights the wild boar so much as to 
revel among the grapes at the very time they 
4ire getting ripe and ready for the vintage. And 
•should one enter a vineyard, it does damage to 
the plants as well as to the fruit, trampling 
them imder its feet, after it has torn down the 
'boughs with its tusks, and destroying a great 
•deal more than it eats. 

So much did the old Greeks and Bomans 
•dread its ravages, that they used to bum a boar 
in sacrifice at the season of vintage, in order to 
gain, as they thought, protection from this ani- 
mal by the aid of their gods. 

Hunting the boar has at all times been a 
favourite sport, and by no means unaccompanied 
by the stimulus of danger. The chase is fol- 
lowed on horseback, and carried on by means of 
<Jog8, which need not be very swift, but must 
be strong and courageous. The huntsmen are 
^rmed mth stout spears and with long, sharp 
knives. The hounds know by experience that 
it is dangerous to pursue the boar too quickly, 
therefore they refrain for some time from coming 
near him. Gradually, however, he gets more 
4iud more angry, and at length turns upon his 
jmrsuers. The foremost dogs often fall victims 
to their zeal: springing forward to attack the 
boar, they are ripped up by his formidable 
tusks, or he tramples them under his feet in his 
rage. The hunters now come up, and put an 
<}nd to the combat by transfixing the boar with 
their spears. But if the boar should succeed in 
^ettin^ the shaft of the spear between his teeth, 
the hunter is in great danger, for the infuriated 
animal crunches the wood to splinters, and then 



rushes recklessly on his enemy, whom he over* 
turns by his great strength. 

Some animals grow larger in a tame state 
than they were when wild ; but the wild boar 
is so much bigger than the domestic pig that it 
has been compared to a donkey in size. 

In colour it is a sort of iron-gray ; the young 
ones, however, are striped black and yellow, like 
a zebra. Travellers tell us that they look very 
pretty as they dodge in and out among the 
oleanders, or scamper up and down the hiUs. 

The wild boar lives principally on roots, 
which he grubs up with his snout. Their flesh 
is much better in flavour than the pork we have 
from the common hog ; but it was forbidden to 
the Jews, as you will see, if you turn to your 
Old Testament and read Lev. xi. 7. The 
Egyptians, Arabs, and Phoenicians would not 
touch it. The Ganaanites used swine as food, 
and also offered them in sacrifice ; and it is 
probable, if not certain, that the Jews at the 
time of our Lord had learned to keep them as a 
matter of gain, for the sake of trading with the 
Gentiles. But the occupation of feeding swine 
was held in the greatest contempt, as we find 
from the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

I am afraid it is impossible for me to convey 
to you even an idea of the horror and loathing 
with w^hich the hog was regarded by the ancient 
Jews. Not only did they refuse to eat its flesh, 
but they held in utter abomination everything 
that belonged to it, and would have thought 
themselves polluted had they been even touched 
with a hog's bristle. The older and stricter 
Jews felt so deeply on this subject, that they ac- 
tually would not mention the name of the animal. 

In former days, the wild boar was highly 
prized in this country as a beast of chase. 
Near the city of Durham there is a village 
called Branopeth, which is said to come from the 
two words Brawn's path — the path of the 
Brawn, or wild boar, because wild boar used 
to roam about there. 

The nobles and squires of Old England, 
armed with spears, and mounted on horseback, 
used to set out from their halls, anxious to do 
battle with this dangerous animal. Up to 
Henrv the Second's time, herds of wild swine 
were to be found in pome of the forests; but 
gradually, as sheep were introduced, the number, 
of swine decreased. T. S. 
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Antt-Bsmpeptlo Cocoa* or Clioeolato Powder. Guaranteed Pore Soluble Coooa* 

CoBilitingr solelj of the Finest (Toeoa Beans with the excess of Fat Bztraeted. 
Tbi Facvltt pronoonoe it 'th« most nutritious, perfectly digrestible I'eTenure for Bexaktast, Litvchbov, or Sdppxr, and Inralnable for 

Inralids and Young Children/ 

Four timtt the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than sneh mixtoreii 

Made instantuieonsly with Boilinir Water. Keeps for years in all ClimatM. Palatable without Milk. 

A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a Halfpenny. 
GooOATXirA possesses remarkable snstainuig propertiei, and is esi^ciAlly adapted for early Bubaxfabt. 

Bold by Cliemlete and Oroeer*, In atr-tiyht tine, at 1». 6dM Se., Se. €d.^ Ac. 

MAGIC-LANTERN ENTERTAINMENT. 

P. DARTON & Co. are prepared to send competent people to exhibit the Magic Lantern, with Fifty 

Entertaining Slides, from 2l8. and npwards, or 

DISSOLVING-VIEW ENTERTAINMENTS from £1 ll*. 6rf., or with Lime Light, £2 25.. 

London: P. DARTON & Co., 72 St. John Street, West Smithfietj). 

IPIOTXTDaES TO OOI:iOTJI^I IPIOOPTTI^ES TO OOLOUiail 

PYM'S QUTLIHES FOR THE LITTLE ONES TO COLOUR. 

The Outlines are carefully printed in sepia, on a specially made paper for the purpose. 

4to, paper covers, is. ; extra cloth boards, 2s, 
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MISSION LIFE. THE 

Sixpence Monthly, lUastrated. Price One Penny Monthly, with ninstrations. 

STJISTDAX VOIjTJ]5^E FOE 1883. 

Price 3s. half cloth, handsome pictorial binding ; 5s. cloth, richly gilt, and gilt edges. 

THE PARISH MAGAZINE. 

One Penny Monthly, with ninstrations. 

THE COBAIj M:ISSI0NAIIY MiAaAZINE. 

One Penny, Illustrated, Monthly. 
London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & Co. 2 Paternoster Buildings. 



' SUNDAY' PRIZE COMPETITION. 

COMPETITORS FOB THE PRIZES offered in 'SUNDAY' are roqnestod to take particalar oare to 
observe the Rules giyen : — Competitors must be under 15 years of ago, and written paper to illustrate Prize Picture for 
each month should be sent to the Publishers , together with the Picture itself Coi^urkd, before the first day of the month 
following, with a Certijleatt of Age from a Clergyman, Teacher, or Parent, aiid tJiat they have been done without help. 

Papers liave been received without Address or Age of Competitor, and in some coses with no Picture or Oertiftoata 
In future such inattention to rules wiU shut out tlie paper from being considered at all by the Examiner. 

Each Paper must have full Name, Ago, and Address of Writer, and state for which picture it it written. As far 
as possible, in future, the papers will be placed in Classes according to merit, — as Good, Fair, or Poor, 



Particulars of the Prize Competition will be given in the next Number. 



t^' NOTIGE.~AU CommunioftUons requiring an Answer, and Prise Competitions, Pictures, and Stories 

desired to be returned must be accompanied with Stamps for Postage. 

Several Competitors have not ohterved the Rules, which are printed on Cover of every Monthly Part, 

Competitors must be particular to stamp their packets in full. Wc cannot receive any marked * more to pay,* or ' over' 

weight,* The Monthly Part requires a Id. stamp. 

Tliose who do not wish to tear their copy of * Sunday,' can colour it and forward to the Editor, together with Stamp for its 

retam. In all cases where this is done, it wiU be sent back in due course. 

NOTZOE TO 'S1TNDA7' BBADERS. 

Readers of * SUNDAT,' who would be willing to send it when read to Foreign Missions, where it would be much 
appreciated, are requested to apply to Miss QORE CURRIE, Bewsey House, Bournemouth, who wiU gladly give any 
infonnation connected with the supply of Papers and Periodicals to Missionaries abroad. 
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QUEL DUMB TEACHERS. 

MEMORY .IN ELEPHANTS. 

LEPHANTS are often lec- 
tured aa posBessing sagacity 
and instinct, but that they 
hi&ve, besides, a wonderful and 
faithful memory the following 
story will prove. 

An elephant, which had 
been employed for some time 
in a domestic state, got loose 
one stormy night, and escaped 
to the jungle, and all efforts to 
find him were without success. 
Four years afterwards, a large drove of ele- 
phants having been captured in an enclosure, the 
keeper of the lost animal, with others of the 
natives, got on the timber by which it was sur- 
rounded, to inspect the captives. Among them 
he fancied he recognised his former charge, and, 
though his comrades made fun of him, he called 
the elephant in question by the name it had 
formerly borne. 

To Uie wonder of every one, it came towards 
him. The man, overjoyed, got over the barrier, 
and, (M*dering the elephant to kneel down, he 
mounted its neck as in former times, and led it 
forth, to the admiration and surpiise of all 
present 

The elephant could not forget his old friend 
and keeper of former days. 



AUNT LOUISA'S GOLB BEADS. 

{Continued from page 807.) 

BEFORE night, Susie had become ac- 
quainted with a good many of these evil 
spirits, and what do you think one of them 
whispered to her after she got into bed that 
night ? It was this : — 

' What a little goose you are, Susie Green I 
You can just ti^e your auntie's key to- 
morrow and open that old drawer and get out 
the beads, and wear them, too. A string of 
trumpery, old-fashioned beads I She needn't 
have made such a fuss about it Who will ever 
know anything about it, pray? No one need 
see you, and / think you are a very foolish 
little girL 



Yes, One would know. The All-seeing Eye 
that never slept or slumbered looked down on 
ever}' little act of hers, saw her heart now, saw 
her wicked desire, and Susie sat up in bed and 
said, * I won't take them ! I won't have them T 
so loudly that her mother came in from the next 
room, listened a moment, called ' Soaie ! ' and 
then, receiving no answer, went back again; and 
Susie heard her say to her father, ' The child 
was talking in her sleep.' 

She laid her head down upon the pillow, 
closed her eyes, said over her little prayer onoe 
more— the prayer that mother heard her say 
every night — and then composed herself for 
sleep. 

' Yes, go to sleep,* something seemed to say 
close to her ear again. It wasn't really near 
her ear, it only seemed to be ; and it was such a 
persuasive, coaxing voice that she couldn't help 
listening. This time it said, ' Ob, yea ; go to 
sleep and rest, and you'll feel very diffmently in 
the morning. Of course, it wouldn't be wrong 
just to wear the beads once. It wouldn't bs 
stealing, it would be fun to have your o?ni 
way in spite of Aunt Louisa, who ia cross; 
and you are such a dear, little girJ, I don't 
really see how she could refuse you. You 
would look so pretty, too, and almost every 
girl wears a chain, or some ornament You 
poor, destitute child! you wouldn't hurt the 
beads if you wore them every day ; and as for 
the sin, why, your great -grandmother wore 
them. But go to sleep now ; things wiU look 
very differently in the morning.* 

Once or twice Susie tried to combat these 
arguments. She knew she was not a 'dear 
little girl,' and yet it was so nice to be called so, 
and she listened while, over and over again, the 
deceitful voice lulled her soul to rest with de- 
lusive whisperings. She did not sit up in bed 
and say again, ' I won't take them ! I won't 
have them ! ' but she turned comf(»iably oa her 
pillow, and went to sleep with a smile on her 
lips, and these words (though she was too sleepy 
to be really conscious of it) in her heart, * A 
dear little girl — ^and so pretty, too — of coarse, 
of course; and what coidd be prettier than a 
dear little girl, with her great -grandmothers 
gold beads about her neck?' 

That was the way Susie went to sleeps 
{To be fxmUmed.) 
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HOW sous PEOPLE TBAVSL. 

ASIA. 
{Contiitufd from page 316.) 
5 wc go eastward and southward on the mttp, we 
come to Thibet, where the favourite burden- 
carrier ie the ynk, one of the wild animAle of 
tlie country. Hnlf-tamed, it is used for every 
service for which tLe people of other lands em- 
ploy the horee — to bear burdens, to drag the 
plough, and even to carry the soldiery. Dr. 
Hoolier, the tamoua traveller, was taken prisoner by a division 
of cavalry mounted on these et range ateeda. 

The chief objection to the yak arises from the fact that it will 
keep up. a continuoas and horrible grunting. This has so terrible 
an effect on the nen-ea of many travellera that they are freqaently 
driven to get off the creature, preferring the fatigne of struggling 
thro\igli the rocky roads on fool, to being almost worried out of 
exiBteiice l>y its never-ccnsiug music. From this peculiarity it 
has been given a Latin came which signifies the ' grunting ox.' 

Stil] furtlier east we come to India, where, as (dl our readers 
know, the elephant is pressed into the service of man for a variety 
of purposes; indeed, it would be difBcult to see how tlic natives 
' of the country could get on without its help. 

Everybody Icnowa what an intelligent creature he is, and how 
gentle he can be, notwithstanding hie huge bulk and mighty 
strength. In all stnte processions the elephnnt takes a conspicuoaa 
part, and the ealablishmenta of the great princes of India are 
never complete without a number of these noble animals. 

Let us go to Persia for our last illustration — the Takluravan,a. 
Bortofpalnnqnin, borne by mules. It can he taken into parta of the 
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conntry too roagh uid ragged 
for wheeled traffic; va&tti, > 
two-horse palanqnin, alter u 
almost precisely nmilar fuhiot, 
wu in use in onr own Und not 
more than 1 50 yeare ^o, irbeg 
the roadx were, to a gmt a- 
tent, quagmires, and it «■»; no 
Tincommon thing for cdiriigta 
to remain all night half -sank in 
the mod, waiting for asai^aim 
to dig and drag them ont in 
the niorning. These carriage 
are said to be very comfort»blf, 
and in England were u»ed k 
the conveyance of aicfc petsow 
and invalids. One difficulty, 
however, was not of nnfreqnent 
occnrrence : either the front <.'r 
the hind quadruped would tii* 
it into his head to beconK 
restive, and, perhaps, indn!^ 
^ in a lit of kicking, when tiu 
■ unhappy occupant of the r- 
hicle would have a good aoba 
of a heavy gale at sea, willi* 
out the trouble of leaving tk 
land. 



.1"'^-:.. 
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ONE dny Tom ag 
boy was wanted, itnd he igain applied. 
Thifl time he could bring Touchers for bis 
dinrncter, having earned a good one from all. 
After due inquiries liad been made, he was en- 
gaged, and showed bo miicli intelligence that 
he was promoted, before many weeks had passed, 
to a ]>osition inside the shop. All bis spare mo- 
ments were passed in study, and so rapid was his 



BAGAHUFFIIT TOH. 

fCimcl\idtifrtmfagt SIS.) 
that an errand remain thereforanylengthoftime.rorithsdUoi 



a difficult matter to provide himself witb cloUift 
and the paper and books necessary for bis etodies. 
At times of greatest need a windfall had alvayi 
helped him on. One of the gentlemen at ie 
hotel had given him some half-worn garmeDts. 
or an errand would occasionally fall in his tvit. 
which brought him a shillijig or two. 

Once really in a good position, and with i 



progress that hia m.iater told him he would one 
day be a, rich man, perhaps even Lord Mayor of 
London. Tom smiled at the prophecy, which 
seemed far above his hopes ; however, the en- 
couragement did him good, and be worked with 
renewed vigonr. 

Time [Mused rapidly on; by steady, honest 
work Tom rose from one position in the 
shop to another, until he waa chief assistant. 
Ho had always kept himself ont of debt, and 
from the first day he lodged with Mrs. Middle- 
borongh had divided his earnings with her, 
putting by his own share in a money-box he 
had bought for the purpose. Not that it could 



steady and increasing salary, Tom felt thit 
bis way was clear before him, and that ia doe 
time, with God's help, he shoold be able t» pet 
by money and provide for his kind old land- 
lady, who began to he sorely in need of rest He 
never forgot how mnch he owed to her tinwk 
help at a time when he knew not 'where to bv 
his head. 

Throngli all hia years of struggle Tom never 
forgot the Lucas family. \^'hen he felt he conlJ 
afford it, he purchased a present for each munbet 
of the family, and one evening, after hii Aifi 
work was over, set off to take his little pired to 
its destination. 
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He was not usually nervous, but bis beart 
beat fast as be approacbed tbe Hollies. Tbere 
stood tbe old bouse, looking mucb tbe same as it 
did formerly. He rang tbe bell, and was a 
little disappointed to see a different servant, not 
bis old friend Anne. As be followed ber tbrougb 
tlie garden, be saw at a glance tbat tbere was 
not mucb cbange in it ; and be smiled wben be 
thougbt of tbe scene between Mrs. Knox and 
himself tbe last time be bad been at work 
there. 

At first, Mr. Lucas did not recognise Tom; 
but almost before tbe latter spoke be said, * Wby, 
Tom, wbo would bave expected to see you after 
I am afraid to say bow many years' absence !' 

'I am glad, sir, that you do remember me. I 
bave scarcely seemed to deserve tbat you should 
^0 80 ; but, perhaps, wben you bear my story, 
you and Mrs. Lucas will forgive my abrupt 
departure.' 

Mr. Lucas invited bis guest into the other 
room, where tbe family were at tea. They were 
all greatly interested in his account of bis life/and 
one and all praised bis industry. He could 
hardly believe that tbe tall young lady be saw 
standing by tbe window playing with a pet 
canaiy was the little Polly whose life he had 



saved, and to whom in a wav be considered 
tbat be owed bis rise in life. Tbe presents were 
after a time shyly brought out, greatly admired, 
and accepted simply and kindly. 

It took poor Tom some time to tell bis story 
so as to give bis old friends an intelligent idea of 
all tbat bad passed since be left tbe Hollies. 

They were greatly interested, in all that be 
bad to tell : bis struggles upwards, and bis 
manly determination to do right in face of 
difficulties and temptation, and, more than all, 
in bis narrative of bow be was able to wipe out 
bis first error by doing a real service to Mr. 
and Mrs. Knox, in saving their bouse from 
robbery. 

Tom made firmer friends than ever tbat night, 
and for many years tbe Lucas family watched 
bis upward career, and lent him a helping band, 
always proud of their friendship with the sturdy, 
manly fellow, wbo was determined to carve out 
a future with no other help than God's blessmg 
and bis own right hand. 

Ragamuffin Tom stiU lives ; we shall not say 
where. He is an bononred citizen now, but he 
has never forgotten bis early life, nor ceased to 
be thankful to tbe friends wbo gave him his first 

start THE END. 



BABY MUBIEL. 

^rriWAS in November tbat she came, 
JL A sunbeam in our home ; 
But 'twos tbe will of God on high 
That she should never roam. 

And hour by hour we loved her more, 

And day by day she grew, 
A fragile flower amongst us all, 

Ab pure as morning dew. 

We liad our darling but five months, 

And then He called ber home ; 
And now she rests till that great day 

Asleep witliin tbe tomb. 

We would not wish ber back again, 

Novr resting on His breast. 
Where ' Tbe wicked cease from troubling. 

And the weary ai*e at rest.' 

Beatrice C. Bbitton, aged 12J years. 



MABGABET'S WAIF. 

LOST, stolen, or strayed!' I do declare 
here's a dear little cat with his mother at 
the door, begging to come in. Well now, did I 
ever? Come here, Madge, and see the little 
beauty.' And Mrs. Baldwin, the farmer's wife, 
put her head in the passage way, and called np 
the stairs to her little daughter. 

' Oh, mother, he is a little beauty ! May we 
keep him, instead of poor old Tom, wbo was 
shot last week?' And Margaret fondled the 
small kitten in ber arms, while its mother sat 
purring ber approval. 

Where the mother and son came from no one 
knew and no one ever told, but * Waif ' became a 
favourite at tbe farm, and Waifs mother never 
attempted to stray away from the home she bad 
so curiously adopted. 

They took tbe place of the farmer's oat, who 
had been shot just before when out poaching by 
the Squire's keeper. 
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THE BLIITD BASKST-OZBL. 



A POOR blind girl once brought to & 
clerKj-man thirty shillings for a mieaionary 
society. He, anrprised that she shonld offer him 
so Urge a antn. gaid, ' Yoii, ft poor blind girl '. 
you cannot afford to give bo much as this.' 

'I am indeed, sir, as yoo aay, a blind girl, 
but not BO poor, perhaps, as you may Bnppoee 
me to be, and I can prove to yon that I can 
lietter afford to give these thirty shiillngs than 
tbose girls who have eyes.' 



The clerpj-man was, of coiu-ee, deeply inter- 
ested, and said, ' I shall be glad to know bow 
you make it out,' 

' Sir, I am a basket-maker, and, being blind, I 
can make them as well in the dark as In tlie light 
Now, I am sure that daring last winter, when it 
was so dark, it must have cost those gtrls that 
have eyes more than thirty shillings to buy 
candles, and eo I can well afford to give that snm 
for the missionaries, and I hope you will take it alL' 




HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS.— No. VI. 
WBAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY ABOUT THE ALTARt 

fiee Cover of 3IoiiMy Part. 



EVEBYBODY'S COBNEB. 



TEARS AND Tl 

PUT my tears into Thy bottle," says the 
writer of the 6Gth Psalm ; and the re- 
ference is to the very ancient custom of collecting 
the fears of sorrowing friends, weeping for the 
<lead, in sepulchral urns of glass or earthenware, 
called tear-botdes. 

A traveller relates, that among the Persians it 
is (he custom for the priest to go to each mourner 



at the height of his grief with n piece of cotton in 
his hand, with wliich lie carefully collects the 
fidling tears, and then squeezes them into a bottle, 
preserving them with tlie greatest caro. 

Some Persians even believe that in the last 
moments of life, when all medicines have failed, 
a drop of liquid tears so collected, put into the 
mouth of a dying man, will revive him. 
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THE 'ALBEBT EBWABD' LIFEBOAT. 

A TALE OP TRUE BRAYBRT. 



IN one of those terrible gales ivhich swept our 
Eastern coast during the first two months 
of the New Year, a vessel was driven on the 
Bands in sight of dacton-on-Sea, in Essex, where 
is stationed the Albert^ Edward Life-boat, pre- 
sented by the Freemasons of England. 

The crew of the disabled ship could be seen 
clinging to the rigging, and signalling for help. 
The tempest roared loud and the sea ran high, 
and those who watched from the shore expected 
every moment to see the stranded vessel go to 
pieces, while it seemed almost impossible that 
any open boat could live in such a sea. 

The brave crew of the Albert- Ed ward, how- 
ever, \Tith such a heart-rending scene in the 
offing, and a good * self-righter' in the boat- 
house, did not hesitate. The life-boat was soon 
launched, and turned towards the wreck. With 
brave hearts and strong arms they rowed against 
wind and wave; and, after a long and fearful 



struggle with the raging elements, succeeded ir> 
taking the helpless crew on board and bringini^ 
them safely into Clacton. 

This is the pleasing side of the picture ; bat 
they paid dearly for their success. A cry f^f 
sorrow was soon mingled with those shonts of 
triumph which greeted their safe return. In 
that terrific battle with the storm-lashed sea 
two of that brave and noble life-boat crew had 
found a watery grave. They did their duty 
well ; and we trust the God of the widow and 
the orphan to comfort those who are left behind 
to mourn their loss. 

This is indeed the sad and sorrowful side of 
the story. Well will it be for us all if we strive 
thus bravely and honestly xo do our duty. Like 
them, always be brave, God helping us, to do 
and dare for the weak and helpless ; and neTer 
fear to stand up, against all oddn, for that which 
is good and right, and pure and true. 



THE BESCUE. 



A FAIR breeze the sails of the good ship 
was swelling, 
As gallantly homeward she sped on her way ; 
While the song of the sailors was joyously telling 

* Home looms in the distance, love brooks no 

delay.' 

* Y'heave-ho with a will, lads 1' the good skipper 

cried ; 

* We'll anchor in port ere the turn of the tide.' 

Ah I fair broke the mom, but ere noon, with 
emotion, 
They saw the dark storm-clouds creep over 
the sky ; 

* Reef sails ! * cried the mate, as the gale swept the 

ocean, 

* There's mischief astern ; but she'll weather, 

say I.' 
' y 'heave-ho with a will, lads I' the good skipper 
cried, 

* We'll anchor in port ere the turn of the tide.' 



Now, Heaven save the brave hearts I The vessel 
is leaking ; 
The sails are all streamers, the mast's ' by the 
board ;' 
The sea o'er the decks of the good ship is breakin,?; 
They signal * Distress,' the crew speak not a 
word. 

* Y'heave-ho with a will, lads I* the good skipper 

cried : 
The life-boat rides bravely the crest of the tide. 

Right on speeds the Albert; she nears them, 
she hails them : 
They're rescued ! Hurrah for the bold life- 
boat crew I 
They heed not the storm that so fiercely assaU* 
them. 
When called for the helpless to dare and to do. 
'Y'heave hoi Pull away, lads!' their brave 
skipper cried ; 

• We'll land them in port ere the turn of the tide.* 



J. P. Brittox. 
{These verses are copyright and set to music; and appear by permisnon of the Author and Composer.) 
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THE OLD MAN'S DIFFICULTIES. 

AN old man once said, ' For a long time I 
used to puzzle myself about the difficulties 
in the Bible, until at last I came to the con- 
clusion that reading the Bible is like eating 
fish. 

* \Mien I come to a difficulty, I lay it aside 
and call it a bone. Why should I choke 
over a bone when there is so much good 
meat left for me ? Some day, perhaps, I may 
find that even the bone may afford me nourish- 
ment' 

A BOLD EFFOBT BEWABDED. 

IN the days when France and England were 
at war, and the French troops were en- 
camped at Boulogne, great excitement was 
caused by a daring attempt to escape on the 
part of an English sailor. 

Having managed to elude the vigilance of 
the guards, and gain the shelter of some thick 
woods which fringed the sea-shore, he passed 
several nights and days laboriously cutting 
the bark from the trees with his knife, and 
with it constructed a rude kind of boat, in 
which he trusted to make his escape. 

One morning, the weather being fine and 
clear, he climbed a tree and looked out for an 
English flag, which at last he espied on a 
cruiser standing in for the land. Hastily 
descending, he drew from its hiding-place his 
frail boat, and, shouldering it, ran for the beach, 
where he tried to launch it; but being seen 
by the French sentinels, he was pursued, and 
before he could get afloat was retaken, and 
this time sent back to confinement, loaded with 
chains. 

As soon as the occurrence w^as noised abroad, 
every one was anxious to see the boat, and the 
affair at length reached the ears of Napoleon, 
who was then in command. He sent for the 
man and questioned him. 

* You must have been very anxious to see 
jour countiy again, since you were willing to 
risk the open sea in such a craft — I suppose 

vou have a sweetheart there.* 

« 

• No/ replied the sailor ; ' only a poor, infirm 
old mother, who has no one but me, and whom 
I was anxious to see.* 

' And you shall see her!' said the General; 



'She must be a good mother who has so 
good a son.' And he not only set him at 
liberty, but gave him money to take to his 
mother. 



TBIJE AS STEEIi. 



IT was a fine summer morning, when the 
children asked if they might play in the 
garden. Mrs. Arundell was very busy, but the 
elder ones promised to be very careful and not 
go near the water, for the river ran past the 
bottom of the garden ; and therefore their mother 
gave them permission. 

* Take Rodney with you, and mind you don't 
lose him, and don't go near the river.' 

' No, mother, we won't ; we'll play at shop, and 
Rodney shall carry our basket for us ;' and away 
the youngsters skipped down the garden walk, 
Mary sedately holdhig Freddy's hand, and 
Herbeit and Ethel, the middle ones of the 
quartet, dancing with glee: and Rodney, dear 
old dog, gambolling with delight round the 
small party. 

The moments went by all too quickly : Mary 
and Ethel kept shop, while Herbert and Rodney 
made their purchases, and Freddy pulled the 
daisies that grew in the long gi^ass. 

So engrossed were they in their play that they 
did not notice little Fred crawling away further 
and further from the shade of their tree, — never 
noticed him, until, in fact, they saw dear old 
Rodney give two great bounds to the river 
bank and then plunge into the stream. Then 
with a cr>% 'Oh*! where's Freddie? Where's 
baby ?' they all rushed to the water's edge, 
just as Rodney scrambled to land with poor 
Freddie, dripping wet, and half dead with 
fright. 

How they caught him up, and ran to the 
house to mother! And with what haste they un- 
dressed him and put him in a hot bath ; while 
they tried to explain that no one was to blame, 
— no one knew how he fell in ; but it was sup- 
posed he must have been trying to pick 
some gold cups, on the edge, and overbalanced 
himself. 

* Never mind now, childi-en, how it was ; let 
us thank God that he is saved, and that, by 
God's great goodness, Rodney was watching him 
when you were not' 
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OUB DTTHB TEACHEBS. 

KINDNESS AND GRATITUDE. 

EELY is it that 
we beer stories and 
anecdotes of dogs 
tb&t do not tell us 
something of their 
sagacity, their 
fidelity' and rea- 
soning powers, as 
well as their great 
affection for their 
owners or masters. 
* Sirrah, the clever 
afaeep-dog ; Geiert, 
the failhfnl hound ; 
Boatswain, the Nonfonodland ; uid Help, the 
faithful railway traveller, — these are all hietorical 
dogs. 

ytrangeet of all stories, however, ore those 
that tell of the dog's affection for animals of 
aaother species, — affection, too, for which some- 
times it is difficult to find the motive. 

A pointer once killed a gander and was chas- 
tised for the offence, and bad the dead bird tied 
ronnd its neck. The goose was at first very 
miserable at the loss of ber mate, and persecuted 
the dog for days; but gradually it formed a 
fnends^p for him, and the two fed from the 
same trough and slept on the same straw till 
death separated them. 

Another dog, a terrier belonging to the noble 
owner of Donrobin Castle, having lost her own 
young, look a brodd of dacklings mider ho- pro- 
tection, and nursed them with the greatest care. 
At the present moment, sitting by the aide of 
the writer, is a Teneriffe poodle, a great pet, who 
is never more happy than when feeding from the 
same plate nod lying on the same cnehion with 
his great friend, the gat, with whom be has lived 
on terms of intimacy from tbair pnppy and 
kittpnhood. 

Yet a very strange thing happens every 
spring, when the doggie haa his long hair clipped 
short, and he looks quite a different animal ; 
then for some days Pussy forgets her old friend, 
fails to recognise him, and fliea at him every 
time he comes in, ae she does at all straogeta of 
his race. 

Ponto is another instance of strange doggie 



fneudships, for his great and particular cbnm b 
an old barndoor hen, who shares his bones and 
pecks aboat inside and outside hia kraiul, acl 
without the slightest fear of Ponta 

Bat then that is the reeult of gratitude on Ici 
part, for be has never forgotten bow, when he w 
almost blind with a weakness of the eyes, wUtli 
glued the lids together, and made it difficult lo 
open them, old mother ben need to take yXi 
on bim, end peck the eyelids with her bi^ 
until he was able to dear thnu with lii 

Ever since then thar friendship has been fin 
and unbroken, and Ponto's gratitude is teal 



ATmT LOUISA'S OOLD BEADS. 
{Gontinuti from page 33L) 
■^^ tJSIE took the ornament up, and her n^O 
kJ rose a KttJe when she saw how beantiful h 
was. The beads were not simply plain gold, tci 
each shining globule was carved all over in tpuM. 
fancdfol designs. Buaie bad never beard ho^'tbe 
strange cbaia bad come among the family \ca- 
sessions, and she did not know what AiiU 
Louisa knew, that her great-grandfather hna^ 
it from a foreign land, years and years gone b;. 
He had bought it of a man who, tempted by On 
bribe of gold, willingly sold to the atranger 1^ 
which probably waa a trophy of some wild id- 
venture ; and he bad brought it home, and h^ 
it about the neck of bis wife, then a fair young 
bride. 

Susie knew notbmgof this; she only wondiwl 
at the strange figures and the odd characten a 
the carving ; abe only thought with pride thtt 
not one of her scbool-matee bad such a chain it 
that. 

Then, afraid that some one-woald coax i> 
and find her with it, she hnniedly opeoed i 
drawer and slipped it under the neatly fdid 
linen. But mother might find it there wbti 
she came in to dresa her for the party ! 

She thought the matter over for « mwmt- 
and then slipped it in the pocket of ber water- 
proof cloak. ' That cloak need* mending,' ^^ 
thought before she had played with her i:lJ 
many minutea ; ' suppose mother should wai't "" 
mend it to-day ! ' and then she look it oat >:■; 
put it nnder her pillow. Nobody would thiiit > 
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going there. Poor little Sneie! She did not 
know that she was prompted by the same fear that 
eriminals feel — ' fleeing when no man pursueth.' 
She grew quite miserable while ac the dinner- 
table, and asked to be excused before she had eaten 
half a dinner. But the first thing that she did 
on reaching her room was to snatch the beads 
from under her pillow and place them in the 
bottom of her work-basket. 

She did not progress very rapidly with her 
mantle, and she felt so fitted and worried 
that tears filled her eyes ever so many -times. 
She wished that she could get back to the 
bureau without any one seeing her; but Aunt 
Looisa always took her knitting into that room 
directly after dinner, — there was really no chance 
now ; and then, too, she clung to her desire of 
wanting to look fine. 

At last it was time to dress. Mrs. Green 
rolled the soft yellow hair into curls and tied them 
with the new blue ribbon, putting the finishing 
touches to her toilette with loving fingers. 
She saw, with a mother*8 quick intuition, that 
something was wrong, and noticed the moist 
eyes and flushed cheeks of her little pet. 

'Has anything happened, dear?* she asked, 
drawing the child to her and pressing a kiss upon 
her forehead. * Has anything happened to make 
you feel badly to-day ? * 

' N- — o,' hesitated Susie, with a great longing 
to throw her arms about her mother's neck and 
tell her all. 

If she only had! But then there was the 
wicked voice close to her ear again, ' Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself, Susie Green ? You are a 
perfect baby to-day I Why, lots of girls disobey 
their auntieSy and 'nobody cares a thing about; 

it: 

So when the good voice tried to whisper, ' Do 
right; tell your mother all about it,' the bad 
voice drowned it with those wicked words ; and 
Susie, listening to the bad voice, said rather fret- 
fuUv,— 

' I couldn't make my doll's dress fit to-day ; 
nothing goes right : that is all.' 

Mrs. Green kissed her again silently. She 
thought that if anything were really wrong, Susie 
could never go to sleep without telling her. 
Perhaps the child was not well : there was a 
great deal of scarlet fever about; and as Susie 
wont upstairs to put on her fur cloak and cap, 



she called out that it was a cold day and she 
must wrap up well. That was just what Susie 
wanted to do, — anything to cover the beads uji ; 
but as she hastily tied the faded ribbon she could 
not resist glancing in the mirror and saying, 
'How beautiful!' 

But there was no time to stop and admire ; 
some one might come in, and Aunt Louisa was 
always prowhng about. To be sure, she had left 
her placidly knitting by the fire-side ; but then, 
how long would it take her to mount those stairs 
if she chose to do i(? 

To Susie's imagination Aunt Louisa walked 
in seven-league boots, so she wasted no time in 
admiration, only throwing her cloak on and 
wraj^ing her white comforter three times 
around her neck, and even then feeling that 
Aunt Louisa's keen eyes would pierce the de- 
ceitful covering, and see the glitter of gold as 
plain as day. 

* Susie/ called her mother from the foot of th^ 
stairs, ' here are May Durrie and Ellen Blake 
coming up the walk for you.' 

Susie caught up her muff and mittens, and ran 
down the stairs two steps at a time to open the 
front door for her friends. 

May Durrie wore the new plaid poplin, with 
the skirt all kilt-plaited and full of bows; but she 
didn't act as if she felt like a queen in her corona- 
tion robe after all, for she kissed her friend's 
cheek; very heartily and said, ' It's a good deal 
pleasanter for us to walk along together — don't 
you think so ? Only let's get along, for I am 
afraid we are late, and I know we are going to 
have such a good time. We always do at Mrs. 
Berkeley's.' 

Attd then Ellen said, ' WTiy, Susie, how red 
your cheeks are I What's the matter with you 
to-day ? I never saw you look so before.' 

* I am afraid Susie is not well,' spoke up Mrs. 
Green, a little anxiously. * Are you sure you are 
wTapped up enough, darling ?' And she put her 
arms about her daughter's neck to see if the 
comforter was tied properly. 

Susie sprang back in afright ' Oh, mother, 
you'll pull my hair all down I Of course, I'm all 
right.' 

Susie was not herself to-day, that was dear, 
and Mrs. Green felt another twinge of anxiety. 
When had Susie ever spoken so fretfully to her 
mother before? 
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"Susie ran to the front door." 




[BRA is a Latin word whicli mesne 

a balance, and it is the zodiacal sign 
for September, because the eun en- 
ters it on the 23rd of the month. 

The Saxons used to call it the 
Harvest month nntil they gave to 
August that title and then September was 
represented as a vintager — a man with & 
purple robe adorned with a coronet of white 
and purple grapes in his left hand a small 
bundle of oats and in his right a cornucopia 
of pomegranates and other fniite with a balance 
the sign Libra. 
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THE PALL OP THE HOLY CITY. 

^O'you remember how our dear 
Lord, just before His passion, 
wept over Jerusalem and 
foretold its destruction ? The 
beautiful buildings, the glorious 
temple, were all to be de- 
stroyed — not one stone left 
upon another, because of the 
rebellious children of Israel, 
who would not receive those 
whom God sent to them, in 
His love, to teach them what 
they ought to do ; and who, now, in their igno- 
rance and blindness, were going to commit the 
most dreadful deed that had ever been com- 
mitted by man — to crucify the Incarnate God, 
the Lord of Glory. 

Thirty-five years had passed away since the 
tears of the Saviour of the world had been shed 
over the beautiful dty ; and, perhaps, the Jews 
who lived in Jerusalem had forgotten the strange 
words of Him whom they still called the Oar- 
penter*s Son. 

But the Christians in Jerusalem, who treasured 
up every sentence spoken by their Master, knew 
that the end which he had foretold was very 
near, for His own words were, ' And there shall 
be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the 
stars; and upon the earth distress of nations, 
with perplexity.' 

They saw all this around them at the Feast 
of the Passover at nine o'clock in the evening ; 
a bright light shone into the temple, and lit up 
the altar of sacrifice with the brightness of the 
sun ; and the great brazen eastern door, which 
was so heavy that twenty men could hardly 
move it, burst open of its own accord, and a 
voice in the Holy of Holies cried aloud, ' Let us 
depart hence.' 

St. Simeon, who had succeeded St James 
as Bishop of Jerusalem, and the Christian 
Church over which he ruled, knew that the 
time had come when they must obey the com- 
mand which their Lord had given them, and 
' flee unto the mountains.* Leaving the city they 
loved so well, they fled to PeUa, a town not far 
•off, amongst the hills beyond Jordan ; and in 
the dreadful war that followed^ not one of the 
followers of Jesus perished. 



Vespasian, the bravest general of the Bomanft, 
had been sent by the Emperor to Judea. AD 
the towns fell before the arms of his victorious 
soldiers; and just after the Christians bad 
escaped to Pella, he had advanced very near to 
the walls of Jerusalem. 

The Jews shut up in the dty were making 
War upon each other, and their misezy and 
wretchedness were very great 

Vespasian had sent and offered them terms <^' 
peace, which they had refused, when, just as the 
Roman general was leading his army to their 
very gates, news came from Rome that the 
tyrant Nero was dead. He had either been 
murdered, or killed himself. Vespasian's soldiere 
proclaimed their general Emperor, and he went 
back to Rome. 

Two years kter, his son Titus appeared b^oie 
Jerusalem. It waa the time of the PasaoTer, 
the year 70, and crowds of Jews had thronged 
to the Holy City to ke^ the feast 

Titus, who was a very gentle, merciful prince, 
once more offered terms of peace. These were 
again refused, and then began a time of sucli 
trouble as I should not like to teU you about; 
but the siege of Jerusalem has stood out, 
through all the ages of history, as the moBt 
terrible of all the sieges that have ever been 
known. 

There was no food to be got The 
starving people fought for horses, mice, rati, 
sldns, leather, anything that they could lay hold 
upon ; and murder, and bloodshed, and sick> 
ness, increased every day. A great manr of 
the wretched people took refuge in the Temple, 
thinking that in God's house they were snre to 
be safe. 

Titus was very anxious to spare the beautiful 
building, but on the 10th of August, a.d. 7l\ i: 
was set on fire and utterly destroyed; and all 
who had sought shelter within the sacred walb 
were put to death. 

Titus offered sacrifices to his false gods npoo 
the place where that glorious Temple had ono: 
stood, and in less than a month afterwards, the 
whole city was taken and almost eutirely 
destroyed. 

You remember how we aie told in the Gospel 
that the fierce crowd who stood in the judg- 
ment-hall, when Jesus was brought beAji* 
Pilate, cried out in their rage and fury, *1^ 
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Him be crucified ! His blood be upon us and 
our children.* Their punishment had indeed 
come to them at last The scene on Calvary's 
hill was avenged now. It is said that eleven 
hundred thousand Jews were killed, and ninety- 
seven thousand were sold as captives during 
that fearful siege of Jerusalem. Some of the 
treasures of the Temple had been saved out of 
the fire, and they were carried out in the great 
triumphal procession with which Vespasian and 
Titus, in Uie year 71, celebrated their victory 
over the Jews. 

Vespasian afterwards built a beautiful temple 
to Peace, in which the golden candlestick, and 
the golden table of the shewbread, and the book 
of the law, which had been so precious to the chil- 
dren of Israel, were placed ; but after a time this 
magnificent building, with all that it contained, 
was burnt to the ground. 

When Vespasian died he was succeeded by his 
son Titus, and during both these reigns Ohris- 
tians were allowed to worship God in peace. 

• Under the King*8 Banner,* 



IDIiENESS MEANS FOVEBTY. 

Idleness travels very leisurely, and Poverty 
soon overtakes her. 




HAM-TI'S TBIUMFH. 

AM-TI, the best and wisest Emperor that 
ever filled the Chinese throne, after gain- 
ing three signal victories over the Tartars, re- 
tamed to Nankin in all the glory of a con- 
queror. 

Having rested some days, the people, who 
were very fond of processions, impatiently ex- 
j>ected the triumphal entry which Emperors on 
such occasions usually made. 

Their murmurs came to the ears of the 
Emperor, and as he loved his people, he was 
^villing to do all in his power to satisfy them. 

He therefore assured them that he intended 
upon the next feast of lanterns to give them one 
of the most glorious triumphs ever eeen in China. 

On the appointed day the people assembled at 
tlie gate of the palace eagerly expectmg; but 
tliey waited a long time without seeing one pre- 
paration made which usually preceded such 
festivals. The lantern with the thousand tapers 



was not brought out ; the fireworks, which 
usually covered the city walls, were not Hghted. 
At last they began again to murmur at the 
delay ; when the palace gates opened wide, and 
the Emperor himself appeared, not in unwonted 
splendour, but in ordinary dress, followed by the 
blind, the maimed, and the strangers of the city, 
all in new clothes, and each carrying in his 
hand money enough to supply his wants for 
a year. 

The people were at first amazed, but soon 
perceived the wisdom of their king, who taught 
them that to make one man happy was more 
truly great than having ten thousand captives 
at the wheels of his chariot. 



BAIK AMONG THE HILLS. 

OH, the balmy spring-time rain, 
Watering all the verdant plain, 
Bedeck'd with flowers ; 
Sleeping every bud and seed. 
Till they spangle all the mead 
Through summer hours ! 

Flash, and crash, and thunders roar 
When the mountain rains down-pour 

On parched sod ; 
How the thirsty earth rejoices. 
And the birds, with cheerful voices, 

Praise their God I 

Then the pelting autumn rain 
Gomes to swell the buried grain. 

Newly sown ; 
Down in darkness in the earth 
W^aiting patiently its birth 

To be shown. 

Then the beating winter ts&a 
In torrents pours amain 

With awful roar ; 
Till the drops congeal to snow. 
And the frozen waters flow 

In streams no more. 

But the spring-time wiU return, 
And the summer^s sun .will bum, 

And rain descend ; 
And the arch of peace shall rise. 
With its sevenfold radiant dyes. 



Till time shaU end ! 



A. B. 0. 
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A Rainy Day on the Hills. 
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EVENING. 



IT is the hour of evening, 
When nature is at rest : 
Each weary hird is sleeping 
Within its pleasant nest ; 
The hee hath ceased its humming. 

The fish no longer springs ; 
Even the happy butterfly 
Closeth its shining wings. 

The pretty flowers are lying 

Half hidden in the grass ; 
They cannot hear our footsteps, 

Or our voices as we pass. 
For all their darling blossoms 

Are shut in slumber deep, 
Just like the eyes of children 

When they are fast asleep ! 

The little stars are twinkling, 
See how they shine and shake ; 

The Httle stars are sleepy, 
They cannot keep awake. 



The moon is hidden from us, 

She is so very proud ; 
But I know that she is sleeping 

Beyond yon silver doud. 

It is the hour of evening, 

As all creation feels ; 
The world is very beautiful 

While slumber o*er it steals. 
No sound profanes the silence 

Of its unbroken peace, 
But the flowing of the water 

That can never, never cease. 

The flowing of the water 

Is a very sleepy sound ; 
The lullaby of Nature, 

With silence all around. 
The music of the night-time 

It stealeth to repose ; 

The never-resting water, 

How sleepily it flows I 

Poems for a CldlL 



QUEEN VICTOBIA AND HEB MINI8TEB. 



A NOBLEMAN once arrived at Windsor 
late on Saturday night with despatches 
for the Queen. 

On being introduced to her presence he said, 

* I have brought for your Majesty's inspection 
some documents of great importance, but as I 
shall be obliged to trouble you to examine them 
in detail, I will not encroach on your Majesty's 
time to-night, but I will request an audience to- 
morrow morning.' 

'To-morrow morning!' replied the Queen; 

* to-morrow is Sunday, my lord.' 

'True, your Majesty, but business of the 
State will not admit of delay.' 

' I am aware of that,' answered Her Majesty, 

* and as, of course, your lordship could not 
have arrived earlier at the palace to-night, I 
will, if they are of such pressing importance, 
examine these papers after church to-morrow 
morning.' 

Next morning, the Queen and court went 
to church, and so, too, did the nobleman, and, 
much to his surprise, the sermon was about 
the duty of keeping holy the Chnstian Sabbath 
Day. 



' How did your lordship like the sermoii?* 
asked the Queen. 

* Very much indeed, your Majesty,' rej^ied 
the nobleman. 

' Well, then,' said the Queen, * I will not 
conceal from you that I sent the clergyman the 
text from which he preached. I hope we sbll 
all be improved by the sermon.' 

The Sunday passed without a single vord 
being said relative to the State papers, and at 
night, when Her Majesty was about to with- 
draw, 'To-morrow morning, my lord, at anv 
hour you please,' said the Queen, ' as early a» 
seven, if you like, we will look into the papere.* 

The Minister of State said that he could not 
think of intruding on Her Majesty at so early 
an hour, that nine o'clock would be soon 
enough. 

' No, no, my lord,' replied the Queen, ' as the 
papers are of importance, I wish to attend to 
them very early. However, if you wish it »t 
nine, be it sa' 

And accordingly, at nine. Her Majesty wis 
seated, ready to receive the nobleman and h2» 
despatches. 
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HOW 80HE PEOPLE TBAVEL. 




COMING to the most backward of the 
four continents, the 'great dark continent' 
of Africa, let ue go first to one of the most en- 
lightened parte of it — Egypt — and see the mode 
of getting about 

The Egyptian lady of high rank goes on her 
donkey to the BaEsar, at which she can get 
' nearly everything she wants to pnTchaae. Her 
attendant walks before her, and when he cornea 
to one of the many narrow and crowded streets 
on their way, he will stalk along, waving hla 
wand, and using it possibly upon those who get 
in hie pntb, crying out to the people to make 
room for his mietreis. 

She wears her cnriona veiL All Egyptian 
women go muffled up in such a way that 
nothing is visible but their eyes. 

Then wa have the Arab of the desert, 
mounted on hia swift and untiring camel, with- 
out whose aid the great desert in which he 
delights to roam could not be traversed by 

The Arab is almost as much at home on his 
camel as we are when walking on foot, and 
thinks nothing of cooking his dinner as he moves 
rapidly along over the burning sand. 

He evidently finds no difficulty in riding hia 



Ttsefdl qnadrnped ; bnt 
Europeans who have 
tried it say there is 
nothing so intolerable 
as the motion of the 
long-legged creature, 
aa first one side nnd 
then the other alter- 
natcly rise and de- 
scend aa he moves 
forward. 

Going further south, 
ive reach Equatorial 
Africa, and meet with 
an explorer, who has 
to be carried across 
one of the wide awam ps 
that frequently bar the' 
path in these regions. 
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animals ban^g at 
his saddle. 

The Island of 
Madagascar fnr- 
nishes a last curious 
illuBtratioD. There 
the roods are rocky 
and precipitous, and 
there is not a eiDgle 
wheeled vehicle on 
the whole island — 
not even a wheel- 
barrow. 

All the carrying 
is done by men, who 
lift the traveller 
up in a sort of 
apology for n 
palanquin, and 
trot off at a good 
pace, never once 
stopping, bnt 
every now and _, 
then changing 
the poles from 
shoulder to 
shoulder when 



The bearers manufacture a sort of 
htter, and placing it npon the tap 
of their woolly heads, march on quite 
contentedly, although sometimes Lbn- 
are nearly up to their necks ia 
water. 

The negro ie very fond of csnj. 
ing his burden on his head, which 
is said to be the least sensilive pan 
of hie person, and if left to himwlf 
will not fail to hoist it there. 

Further south still, we reach the 
Cape of Good Hope, where are t« 
be found Hottentots, Kaffirs, sad 
Bushmen. 

A Namaqna Hottentot, jnet stilt- 
ing off on a bnnting expeditioa, if 
one of the most startling objects td 
an European. He may not pow^ 
a horse, but if he ia fortunate enoagh 
to own a Cape on, with it he mak« 
a very good shift He will, no 
doubt, return with several dwJ 
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sbckening speed. Eight men sccompanjr each 
palanqoiii, and as aoon as tboee of the first relay 
are tired, the others stoop tinder the poles and 
take the harden npon their shoulders, keeping 
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np the paoe, so that the traveller, if he did 
not see them, would not know there had heen 
any chtnge in his bearers. 

(To bt «oii<ifn>«(L) 



THE BOHAI7 SLAVE. 



TT1ATHER,' said school-boy Dick, 'I wish 
Jj you would tell me something abont the 
way the Romans treated their slaves. We have 
got for onr composition lesson this week the 
" Ronutn slave," it's rather a jolly subject, and 

I've written a good deal already, but ' 

' YoQ want a few ideas of mine just to end np 
with a floarisb ; is that it, Dick ? ' asked his 
father, with a smile. 

' Yea, that's just it,' declared Dick. ' I want 
to do this composition extra well, for the master 
haa promised that the six boys who succeed best 

JQ this are to have a half-hoUday to see the 

cricket-match on Uarley Common.' 

' Let me aee what I can remember on the 

subject,' wid his father. ' I suppose, by the way, 

that helping is aikiwed ? ' 

' ITee, we may get our information from 

either books or persons; bnt the master said 

be sbonld expect the vmting — I mean the 



wording, you know, to be our own muuded 
effort.' 

' Very well, then, I could tell yon something 
about the different distinctions to be observed 
in the slaves exposed for sale — if yon do not 
already know it, that is ? ' 

' No, I don't,' said Dick eagerly, ' and I don't 
believe any of our fellows do. That's just the 
sort of thing that will do, I should think,' ended 
Dick, rather vaguely. 

' Let ns suppose, then, that we are in one of 
the great slave-markets — either of Rome itself or 
any of her large colony cities. Tiie place is 
crowded ^vith slaves just as if it were a cattle 
fair of our times, and most of these slaves hear 
round their necks a scroll, on which their virtues 
and their vices are plainly, inscribed; and by 
this means much loss of time is spared, and a 
purchaser could see at a glance whether the slave 
he had singled out was strong, a good cook. 
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dever with honee, and bo forth, or be warned from 
bnytng him, at say rate for a high sum, by the 
condemning wonifl of " thief," " Buicidal," or 
" ruuBway," which might happen to be printed 
on his ecroU.' 

' I wonder they put those sort of vices on the 
slaves' scrolls,' said Dick ; ' it would altogether 
preTent people from buying them, I should tbink. 
What good would it be to buy a slave if he was 
to commit suicide the next day ? ' 

' The law obhged the seller to put the exact 
trntb on the slave's scroll,' answered his father; 
' and should any dishonest dealer attempt to 
evade this law and otnlt some manifest defect, 
the purchaser was allowed to retnrn the slave 
within six montha and demand bia money back 
■gain.' 

' Well, then, the would-be " suicide " would 
never be sold, I am sure,' persisted Dick. 

' He would be sold cheap, of course ; for 
instance, a. doctor might buy him for some of 
those experiments which the Roman doctors 
would attempt, utterly reckless of either the life 
or the agony he might cause his unhappy 
subject.' 

' Poor fellow I Yes, he might be bought for 
that purpose ; but what a horrible one ! Go on. 
Father, please.' 

' All the slaves sold in the market-place did 
not wear this scroll. Some might be seen wearing 
a cap (called "pileus"), this was to announce 
that they were to be sold without any warranty; 
the other slaves were all bareheaded.' 

' Like a lot of blue-coat boys,' remarked 
Dick, by way of parenthesis. 

' If a slave were a captive, newly imported 
and sold for the first time, this fact would be 
announced by rubbing white chalk on to the 
soles of his feet.' 

' That'll sound jolly in my theme,' said Dick. 
' I'll work up that quite poetically, throwing in 
something about the white cliffs of Albion ; bnt, 
of course, I must make it plain that this one b a 
British slave.' 

' Bravo, Dick ! I must own that idea had not 
occurred to me ; it might well have happened.' 

' It will do, nnyway, to finish up my compo- 
sition with a flourish, as you anid,' broke in Dick. 
' Thank you, Father, I am beginning to have 
hopes of the cricket-match after all.' 

K A. B. 



BTILPOW. 

IT is recorded of Stilpon, the philosoplw, 
that when his city was destroyed, and nith 
it his wife and children and all that he had. U)d 
he alone escaped with his life, being asked if be 
lost any treasure, he replied, ' All my treuaM 
are with me — justice, virtue, temperiiia. 
prudence, and the divine principle — not to eswm 
anything as mine that can be token ftom mt' 
Even amid the ruins of his country, be Mwd 
erect and steadfast 



FEBSETSRAJTCE. 

Great works are generally performed, not bj 

strength, but by perseverance. 



ATTNT LOTTISA'S OOI.D BEADS. 
{Cmlinaed from page 840.) 

CHAFTEE IV. — LOST. 

USIE felt decidedly bettr/ 
when she was in the streit 
chatdng witb het friegdc, 
and it did not take tboi 
very many minntea to rach 
F&nnie's door. Then ww 
lots of girls at the windows 
looking out, early as it wis: 
some had white froi^ wi 
some hod merino; some hi<i 
sashes, some had DOM ; tvn 
or three wore corals or goU 
chains about their necks; and Sarah FViabw 
actually had bracelets — a pair of them ! 

' Joe gave them to me last night,' slie ci- 
plained, with a little pardonable air of pride, fo^- 
of course, every one said, ' Oh I nh'. Where ili^l 
you get them? Are they real gold ? Yob iii>ii ' 
say sol Aren't they sweet?' And each crirt 
had to examine them and turn them aroiiDd ''■ 
Sarah's wrist, and one, more presuming thu if ? 
rest, actually had to try them on — ' to see ho» :! 
would seem if they were liers,' she said. 

Fannie gave them all a hearty weleome ^^ 
they cnme in, and helped them to take off o<^ 
things in the hall ; and oh ! oh ! if Ssrsh Frisi-* 
bad bracelets, here was Susie Green with » ?™i 
gold chain as thick ns one's finger sronnd i" 
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neck — a solid gold chain, made of strange, carved 
beads, strung on a cord, and tied at the hack with 
a small black how. In a minute, every head had 
been examined and commented upon, and then 
came the inevitable question, ' Where did yon 
get it ? ' 

Susie's cheeks were all aflame now. ' Get it ? 
\Yhy, from home, of coarse; where should I get 
it ? ' she answered rather snappishly. ' Where 
slionld I he likely to get it ? It belonged to my 
great-grandmother.* 

^ Dear me ! ' And then it was looked at again, 
and Susie evidently had gained in the opinion of 
the girls when she went upstairs into the play- 
room. What if she did have on her old Mar- 
seilles ski/t ! The gold beads and the surety that 
she had once possessed a great-grandmother 
carried weight with it, even to children. 

Then came games, — housekeeping mother, 
playing tea, and going visiting; varied with 
blindman*s huff and hide the handkerchief, until 
sashes were awry and hair disordered, and not 
one among the band cared whether their dress 
were made of silk or calico. And juat when these 
amnsements were heginning to flag, Ned and 
Tom Berkeley came in, declaring there was no 
part of the house bo pleasant for a lot of boys 
and girls aa the old garret, the roomy old garret, 
that covered the whole top of the house. No 
one needed a second invitation, and away they 
all rushed, through the hall and up the steep, 
short stairs, shouting merrily. 

There was nothing more in the Berkeley garret 
than was to he found in any other spacious 
country garret, hut the harrels of musty books 
and papers, the boxes of old clothes, the chest 
containing the rubhish of more than half-a-century 
were just so many treasures to the children. 

The garret hecame for the time a little, un- 
explored new world, and each child an emhr}'0 
Columbus. In Ave minutes, Rosie Eaton was 
seated in an odd, oval-shaped, blue bread-bowl, 
that looked more like a skiff than anything else, 
■nd away she went, rocking herself to and fro 
l^n a wooden ocean ; while May Durrie, for- 
getful of the dignity of her new poplin, doffed an 
•otique flowered dressing-gown over it, and rode 
\ prancing steed, composed of a rickety chest 

td an ancient side-saddle, to the great delight 
her admiring audience. 
The boys cared more for a circus than any- 



thing else in the world, and, with Ned for a 
showman, all the four-and-twenty girls were 
turned into prancing ponies in the t>Ainkling of 
an eye. This left no audience to speak of, 
unless it might he Tom, who hashfully took 
refuge behind his grandmother's spinning-wheel. 
Each girl preferred to be a pony, and to shake 
her hair and waist ribbon, and otherwise show 
off as Ned dictated. 

After the ponies had performed to the entire 
satisfaction of the one spectator. May Durrie 
very willingly turned her Arabian coiirser into 
an elephant, fresh from the jungles of India, 
swaying wildly on the side-saddle as she lashed 
the animal to fury, shouting to the others to clear 
the way. It really was no wonder that Ned 
Berkeley, in an audible whisper, gave Fannie his 
opinion that a girVs party wasn't so had after 
all, and that May Durrie was ' a tip-top kind of 
a little thing ! * 

Then, just before they all began to wear}* 
of the circus, Mr. Berkeley's pleasant voice w*as 
heard at the foot of the garret- stairs, callmg out 
that if they would all wrap themselves up warmly 
the boys might give them a ride down -hill on 
sleds, until it was time for tea. Was ever such a 
lovely party known hefore ? On went hats and 
leggings, and after seeing that the whole party 
were properly dressed for the occasion, Fannie's 
mother opened the door and suiilingly saw them 
off. 

The hoys had two large sleds that would seat 
two girls at a time; so turns were regularly 
taken, the boys dragging the sleds up the steep 
hiU after the girls had the fun of going down. 
Such laughter I Such snowhalling I Such rosy 
red cheeks each girl had, when she ran hack to 
the house, at the sound of the tea-hell. 

' It was a pretty sight,' Mr. Berkeley said, 
as he looked about the tea-table and met onlv 
pleased faces and hright smiles. 

And such a tea ! Susie thought she must re- 
member and tell Aunt Louisa all they had — she 
had wjch a weakness for tea-parties. First, there 
were hot biscuits, and nice cold ham and chicken, 
and preserved cherries and peaches, and a great 
glass dish of * Floating Island ' in the centre of 
the tahle, and there must have heen at least five 
kinds of cake in the pretty silver haskets. She 
thought she would count, and put up her hand 
for the heads in an involuntary sort of way as 
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LABBY'S AMBITION. 

LABBY was ambitions ! He wanted to 
get his own living, honestly and well; 
bat Larry had no one to give him a start ; he 
lived up a dirty little court Bamsbury way, and 
the neighbours there were not grand fo^s, or 
people whose good word would be taken as 
any recommendation for a lad just starting 
in life. 

Yet everybody said Larry was very clever. 
Not at reading and writing, oh, dear no ! 
Nothing of that kind of cleverness; but at 
turning a somersault, or dancing a breakdown, or 
any of the mysterious performances in the 
acrobatic line, he was a wonder to the whole 
court. See how he practised on the hard pave- 
ment, till he could almost double himself back- 
wards I No •ther boy — and lots of them tried — 
could do one half of the tricks he could. 

' I want to be an acrobat,' he said one day to 
his admiring companions. ' I know I could do 
all I've seen done yet. That fellow that did the 
back-fall the other day told me I was as good as 
any he*d ever seen of my age.* 

* Well, Larry, I don't know about being an 
acrobat, seems to me it's a funny profession. I'm 
only Dick Green the carpenter, but if I was 
you I should go to sea ; you'd make a first-rate 
sailor, and, who knows, might be captain some 
day; 

*■ Oh, but sailors want to know a lot?' 

* Not at first,' says Dick, * you'd have to 
begin at the beginning ; and I know a captain 
who'd take you, and make a man of you, if they 
would let you go.' 

* Oh, never fear I they'd be glad to get rid of 
me — one less to find grub for, you know. I'll 
ask, anyhow.' 

And he went — his ambition was satisfied; 
and after two voyages as ship's boy with Captain 
Driscoll he began to learn something about 
navigation and the three B's, reading, 'riting, 
and 'rithmeticy and turned his climbing and 
acrobatic feats to account in rattling about the 
rigging of the good brig Sea Mew. 

So he made his start, and Dick Green always 
stood his friend, afloat and ashore, till Larry, 
by steady good conduct and quiet persever- 
ance, had risen several steps on the ladder 
of life. 

^^llen he visits his old home up the court the 



neighbours all think him a grand gentlemaxi, 
and remind him of his early ambition; but he u 
quite content with his sailor's life, and would not 
change it now even to be an acrobat 




AUNT IiOXJISA'S GOLD BEADS. 

{Continued from page 352.) 

T was now quite dark, the sidgh 
was at the door, and still the 
girls were looking and lingeiiiig, 
not caring to give it up until 
Fannie suggested. 
* Look here now, all of you; I have 
an idea I Cheer up, Susan, don't yon 
feel badly, we shall find it in the morning 
before church; it must have dropped off 
when we were coasting down the hill, and my 
brothers will look for it the first thing, they wiQ 
see it glittering on top of the snow. I'll bring 
it up in the morning, and then we can walk 
along to Sunday school together.' 

* Oh, don't ! * cried Susie. * I don't know what 
my mother will say,' she went on, * I can't tell her 
to-night Please — please — Oh, Fannie, I'D give 
,you my new pen-wiper, and — and — anything/ 
casting about desperately for a bribe, ' if you will 
wait and give it to me, and not come up to the 
house at aU. I can't tell my mother a word 
about it.' 

' You dear, silly Susie I ' and Fannie kissed ibe 
troubled face of her fnend, and laughed in spite 
pf herself. 

' Keep your pen-wiper and anything else yon 
have. I wouldn't take them on any account, 
but I would teU my mother if I were you.' 
And then she whispered soberly, ' I could never 
sleep a wink if I didn't tell my mother evciy 
single thing I did, good or bad, through the 
day. Why, that and saying my prayers are 
the only tMngs to keep me right; and next \ts>i 
to telling our troubles to God, is to go to our 
mother. Don't sleep a wink, dear, until you 
tell her all about it' 

Susie had only tiLne to whisper back, 'But Tve 
done a dread/td thing, Fan ! I couldn't b^ 
to tell you how dreadful, and mother couldn't 
forgive me, and Aunt Louisa never would. Oh, 
you don't know anything about it I But IH tell 
you all in the morning. Keep the chain, please, 
and don't let any one see it until we meet again.' 
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And then the girls all ran ont to the sleigh, 
Mr. Berkeley tucked them in well with good 
warm robes, the horses tossed their heads, the 
bells jingled, the girls cried out ' What fun ! * and 
Mr. Berkeley ordered ' The longest way home, 
Joseph ; give them a good ride. Good-night ; 
good-night, all.* 

Oh, what a lovely party it would have been 
but for that one wrong deed of poor, frightened 
little Susie's. 

CHAPTER V. AFTER THE PARTY. 

' I knew how it would he,' remarked Aunt 
Louisa mt the breakfast-table the next morning. 
* Last night, when she came in from the sleigh- 
ride, Susie was shaking like a leaf. I thought it 
\ras with the cold, but her hands and cheeks were 
burning when I felt them. I did wrong to advise 
yon to let her go,* she added, for Aunt Louisa, 
though she had rather a stem manner, had 
really a kind heart, and she loved her little 
niece dearly, though in such a quiet fashion 
that it was rather hard for Susie to find 
it out. 

Susie was not at breakfast, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Oreen looked at each other anxiously when 
Aunt Louisa gave her decided opinion. She 
-was the elder sister of Mr. Green, and when his 
mother died had taken her place in the large 
household, working for them and doing for them 
Just as the mother would have done had she 
lived. No one ever knew, but One, just how 
«nuch of her own life this elder sister gave up 
-^^hen she took upon herself the burdens that her 
-Nveary mother had laid dowTi. But every one 
-felt that Aunt Louisa was in some way very 
near and dear to them. If there was a sick 
<ihild in the family, or, for the matter of that, out 
-of it, Miss Louisa, or * Auntie,* as she was more 
familiarly called, was sure to be the person sent 
for. Ever}' one, except Susie, seemed to under- 
stand that her grim little ways only covered up 
the kindest possible intentions. And this beauti- 
ful, bright Sunday morning, when Aunt Louisa 
really had fears that Susie might be ill, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Green were alarmed. 

' I told you, sister Louisa, that there was a 
^reat deal of scarlet fever in the town, and Susie 
did act so strangely yesterday. I went into her 
Toom this morning very early, but her eyes were 
«hut, and her «heelu just as red as ever ; but 



when I laid my hand very softly on her fore- 
head she covered up her head, and said 
"Don*t!** so fretfully, that I hardly knew 
whether she were asleep or awake. I am 
worried, Arthur, really worried,* and Mrs. 
Green put down her tea-cup with unwonted 
energy. '\\Tiat shall I do?* 

* Keep her from Sunday school and church 
to-day, dear,* advised Mr. Green, * and if she is 
no better at dinner-time I'll send the doctor up. 
I think you are needlessly alarmed. Why, she 
was as bright as a little bird yesterday morning, 
and wild about the party. I think she is tired.* 

* Yes, don*t worry I ' added Amit Louisa ; 
' very likely she has a cold, and she can stop at 
home to-day and rest* 

Meantime, the object of this anxiety was 
already dressed, and standing irresolutely in the 
middle of her room, asking herself over and over 
again the question which she had not been able 
to answer all through the long unhappy night, 
' What shall I do ?* She was not asleep when 
her mother bent over her so tenderly, but she 
did not dare open her eyes and say what she 
longed so very much to say, 'Oh, mother! Tve 
been so wicked ! * but the moment the door closed, 
and she knew the family were gathered about 
the table, she sprang up hastily and began to 
dress. Usually she was the first one downstairs 
on Sunday mornings, and her father almost 
always read over the Sunday-school lessons with 
her. Now it was late, and what would he say 
because she did not come down to breakfast? 
Perhaps they would think she was sick, and keep 
her home from school ; and then Fannie would 
bring the chain round to the house, and 
Aunt Louisa would see it and know that she had 
taken it, and it would not be a joke — how could 
she ever have thought that it would ? Oh, dear I 
dear I These thoughts ran through her mind 
like lightning ; and then another came, a more 
comforting thought — good, conscientious Fannie 
Berkeley*s advice, * Next to telling our troubles 
to God, is to go to our mother.* She hadn't 
told her troubles to God yet Her prayer had 
been very hunied last night. She did not dare 
ask God to forgive her. She was afraid to 
pray, yet she knelt down and tried to frame her 
frightened thoughts into words, and then cried 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

(To ht corUtmied.) 
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ENID is a little Uirosa. Slie will be very 
rich indeed one day. She is no story- 
book child. I know Enid quite well, nnd every 
wonl I am going to tell yoQ about her Is true. 

She haa an uncle who loves her very much, 
and on her sixth birthday ho aaked her what 
present she woulil like. Enid hardly knew; 
she had so many presents. But still she did not 
Bay, ' Nothing, thank you. Uncle," for she knew 
that would have hurt him ; and somehow Enid 
was not spoilt, though Bhe was bo much in- 



aunt helped her to play at keeping sdiool, ind 
gave her a rod to keep the idle dolls in order. 

Do you know why Auntie look bo much paJM 
over this game ? Enid did not, but she eajoycl 
it immensely ; it was the one game of which she 
never tired. But then, Aimtie took care she 
should not, by inventing, eveiy day, some am 
and delightful plan for the doll school, and tlii.* 
was the reason. Everything, aa you know, wu 
made as smooth and pleasant as possible for 
this only child, so when she grew old enongk to 



■(Idw Ifoufji^ /AQiEs^A-'ErlT,n;J, if ^u pEflSt ' 

dnlged, so ahe said, 'I should like a doll, ^dcase.' 
(One has never too many dolls, you know.) 

By-and-by her uncle came hack in a cab, 
and the cab was quite full of dolls — dolls of all 
sorts, and Bhat)es, and sizes, and uncle held the 
greatest beauty of all in his nrma — a baby-doll, 
dressed in long clothes. Ue was afraid it might 
cry ; at least be said so. 

Well, these dolls (there were twenty-eight of 
them) amused Enid for a day or two, and then 
she had other playthiiigs, and the dolls were put 
away in the big nursery cupboard, which was 
already full of toys. By-and-by, however, all 
the dolls were brought out again, and arranged 
in a row along the nursery wall ; and now Enid's 



be taught lessons. Auntie begged that ' the dear 
child might not be worried with books : i^ 
would teach her to read, go that ahe ahoold 
never know she was doing anythmg bnt playing 
a game.' 

And Auntie really did bo. She would give, 
in a doll's voice, the proper answers to the letters 
and words to which Enid would point, ud 
in time the little heiress taught herEclf t'> 
read very nicely — a good deal bettw than 
Feodora Isabella, who was always the baid 
doll of the class, as she was the biggest. Enid 
learnt her French verbs too, and her datp^ all m 
this way. But let me whisper something k> 
you, — I really believe, though this appeati to he 
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a very delightful way of learning, that yonr own 
way is even a more delightful one, for I would 
rather learn with real, living children, than with 
the meet beautifully dressed dolls in the world. 
E. A. B. 



OK BBCBIVIKO FRAISE. 

LET me not be flattered ; they who praise 
me Bee only my outride gifts, not my 
inward sin. Let me thank them for their good 
wishes, and. Lord, help me to deserve them 
better ; hut never let them blind me to my own 
sinfulness. 



BIBLE WOBD3. 



HEROD AGRIPPA. the grandson al 
Herod the Great, put St. Peter in prison, 
and gave the charge of him to four quaternions 
of soldiers, that is, four companies of four each. 
This is the meaning of that word quaternion, 
four soldiers, who were appointed to keep 
guard during each of the four watches of the 
night. 

Of each quaternion, two were in the prison, 
St. Peter being chamed to them, and the other 
two before the dooia, as the first and second 



ard. 



(JD : aaa eacn leat a tongue, tiiou mignt st unioia 
Strange memories of early time. 
Since thy email acorn hurst its buried rind. 
And thy young hud put forth its leafy green; 
Then a tall sapling, upright as a pine, 
Keared thy proud bead amidst the sylvan 

scene: 
Oh ! thou could'st tell strange tales of olden 

Full many a sorrowing train has crossed thy 
path, 



To where yon churchyard stonea are glimmering 

How desolate to those beside the hearth, 
When shall return again the drearj' night I 
Thevacant seat; the dear loved voice hushed quite. 
Their greatest treasure lost in this lost friend ; 
Perchance with poverty compelled to fight. 
How hard to think that this must he the end. 
Till time and season hear the message Faith 
shall send I 
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*ONLY A LITTLE BOY.» 



THERE was at Amoy a native Chinese family 
who became Christians. The youngest of 
the children, a lad of three years old, asked his 
father one day if he too might be baptized ; and 
be was told that he was too young, that he 
might not persevere, for he was only a little boy. 
He replied with a very sorrowful face, ' Jesus 
has promised to carry the lambs in His arms ; I 



am only a little boy, it will be the easi« for 
Jesus to carry me.' 

The earnest words were too much for the 
father, and he took .him with him to the English 
clergyman, and ere long the child was baptiad, 
and the whole family, father, mother, and three 
sons, became all members of the Chnstiaa 
Church at Amoy. 




HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS.— No. VIII. 
WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY ABOUT 'THE PEN 01 THE WRITERV 

See Comer of Monthly Part. 



SIB WALTER SCOTT'S DOG 'CAMP.* 



THE famous author possessed a dog, whose 
' name, through his master's pen, has been 
handed down to posterity, as one who could 
understand the words and expressions of human 
speech and language. 

'The wisest dog,' says Sir Walter, 'I ever 
had was what is called a bull terrier. I taught 
him to understand a great many words ; so many, 
indeed, that I am positive the communication 
between the canine species and ourselves might 
be greatly enlarged. 

^Camp" once bit the baker, who was bring- 



( til 



ing bread to the family. I beat lum, ^ 
explained the enormity of his offeooe, sfier 
which, to the last moment of his life, he aer? 
heard the least allusion to the stoiy, in whatfT€r 
tone or voice it was mentioned, without getting 
up and retiring into the darkest comer of tj» 
room, with every sign of distress. 

' Then if you said, " The baker was ^-^ 
paid," or " The baker was not hurt after aL" 
"Camp" came forth from his hiding-p^- 
capered, and barked, and rejoiced. 

'When he was unable, towards the «i - 
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his life, to attend me when on horseback, he used 
to watch for my return, and the servant used to 
tell him ''his master was coming down the hill," 
or '' through the moor,'* and although he did not 
use any gesture to explain his meaning, ''Gamp** 
was never known to mistake him, but either 
went out at the front to go up the hill, or at the 
back to get down the moor side.* 

It was, certainly, a most singular knowledge 
of spoken language. 



GOOD AND ILL NEWS. 

ILL news flies on the swiftest wings, but 
good walks upon crutches. 



CALMNESS. 

AMIDST the stormy waves of life, 
With all its endless cares and strife. 
Where can a Christian refuge find ? 
Or peace for his oft-troubled mind ? 

One Rock there is, for ever near — 
Trust thou in Him, and have no fear ; 
Keep close to Him, nor drift away. 
In YiSQ and death our Guide and Stay. 



LISA'S BIBTHDAY FABTY. 

THE Bun was shining hot and fierce on the 
beaatifal gardens attached to Lisa*s home. 
The shady walks looked so cool on that fierce 
August day, and between the trees one could 
catch distant glimpses of the Ehine, that shone 
like molten silver ; while at intervals the boom- 
ing of a bell gave warning that one of the 
pretty white -and-green steamers was passing 
below to the landing-stage and jetty. 

Lisa's father, Herr Bignold, had given her 
me of the great treats in }ier little life — she was 
laving a birthday party all to herself: a real 
ive birthday party, not dolls, but dear little 
riends and loving companions. Gretchen, and 
Stephen, and Ludwig, and Lisbeth, and many 
lore, all were there; and in order that Lisa 
nd her company noight be more happy and 
"ee, her father had taken her mother to Bonn 
3r the day, on a visit to one of the Professors at 
lie University there. 

Oh the fun the children had, and how happy 
ley were ! 

First, there were all Lisa's presents arranged 



on a sofa and table in the salon, and they had to 
be admired; while Marie, the old nurse, kept 
guard to see that no damage was done. There 
were boxes of fruits, dolls, pictures, a Httle silver 
cross, a new dress and parasol, some Chinese 
ivory carvings from Uncle Karl, the great sea- 
captain ; and little bouquets, and birthday cards, 
and souvenirs, from every one of Lisa's little 
friends and acquaintances. Never was there 
such a show. 

After seeing these, then there was lunch laid 
out for the little ones in one of the arbours in 
the garden at the end of the chestnut walk — 
fruits and cakes, and iced waters and lemonade ; 
and Lisa was hostess, and did all the honours 
of the repast like a little six -year old queen. 
Even old Erdmann enjoyed himself, in spite of 
himself. 

*01d Erdmann?* you say. '\Miy, who's 
he? You haven't mentioned him.* No, I 
forgot Erdmann is the faithful doggie, now 
grown rather old and disagreeable, and in con- 
sequence he has a very unhappy way of rushing 
at visitors, and half-frightening them out of 
their wits ; not really biting them, but making 
believe. So Lisa has him in a lead; she is 
obliged to, in order to protect her little friends 
from his kind attentions. But this afternoon, 
with so many visitors about, Erdmann is nearly 
wild, and insists upon entangling himself round 
his mistress's legs so repeatedly, that she once 
or twice came near falling so as to hurt herself. 

At length, after lunch and desert, all is 
arranged for a quiet afternoon, and then they all 
sit round in a ring on the lawn, with Lisa in 
the middle, and all in tiim give her their ' con- 
gratulations.' And very pretty, loving little 
speeches they are, and Lisa Signold is made one 
of the happiest little maidens in all the Rhine- 
land. 

Then, as the sun begins to droop in the west, 
out comes Nurse Marie for them all, and in they 
all troop for the last birthday present, which 
Lisa receives on both cheeks from each one. 

'Adieu, httle one!' cries Gretchen, with a 
kiss and a kiss. And Stephen and Ludwig 
each claim her for one parting greeting. 

'Marie,* says little Lisa from beneath the 
snowy sheets, while nurse is folding up the littla 
frock, * Marie, I think God is very good to me. 
Don't you think so ? ' Xav. 
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JULES AND JULIE. 

THERE was one thing that always puzzled 
little Monsieur Jules Garrard, as he took 
his daily walk with his nurse in the beautiful 
gardens of his French home, and this puzzle 
was the gardener's child. She had been bom on 
the same day as Jules, baptized at the same 
church, and almost received the same name, for 
she was called JuHe; and yet she was in all 
respects so different to him. 

Jules was as yet almost too young to under- 
stand that poor Julie was an idiot child, and 
that though she was loved and cherished with 
an equal love to that showered on the little 
monsieur of the chftteau, she was unconscious of 
it all, and could only twist and fidget herself 
about, from one day's end to another. She could 
not even walk, but was wheeled in her perambu- 
lator into the sun ; and then, when she felt its 
warm rays, she would cease moaning, and rock 
herself to and fro after her sad, strange fashion. 

One day, whilst his nurse strolled on to 
search for early violets, Jules approached the 
perambulator, and holding up a fat little finger 
in a warning manner, said impressively, — 

' Julie ! Julie ! don't fidget like that I 
mayn't fidget when I go out in my perambu- 
lator, and you should not either.' 

But Julie, poor child! did not understand, 
and went on with her monotonous rocking. 
After staring in surprise for a few moments, 
Jules ran to join his nurse ; but though he said 
nothing then, he thought a great deal of his little 
namesake. 

'Will Julie go to Heaven?* he asked his 
mother that night, after he had said his prayers ; 
' she seems so stupid and naughty.' 

'Poor little Julie I* said his mother, gently ; 
' I think her mind is already in Heaven, and I 
trust her poor body will soon follow.' 

* But then why did she come down to earth ?' 
persisted Jules. 

' I can't say,' said his mother ; ' it is one of 
the puzzles that God lets us have in this world. 
Perhaps one of Julie's works here may be 
to teach my boy that that poor child — 
" naughty and stupid " as he calls her — ^may be 
nearer Heaven than my healthy, happy Jules.' 

Jules said no more, but he kissed his mother 
very quickly and lovingly. 

The next time Jules went to the gardener's 



lodge a little procession was passing from tbe 
gate, and a tiny coffin, covered with sweet fiowen, 
held the stiD, quiet body of the once restkss 
Julie. 

Jules took off his hat as his namesake's cuffin 
passed, and then running up to the gardener, 
who was walking sadly behind, the httle boy 
whispered, ' Mother was right ; Juhe has got to 
Heaven before me : but we will follow, won't \re, 
Jean?* E.A.B. 



AUNT LOUISA'S GOLD BEADS. 

(Continued from page 355.) 

THERE her mother found her when 
opened the door softly to see if she was 
still sleeping. Susie heard the light foot-fall, 
but she did not rise from her knees ; she only 
buried her head in the bed-clothes and sobbed 
more bitterly than before. 

In a moment Mrs. Green was by her side, her 
arms about her neck, and the tired, aching head 
pressed against her own. 

' Something is wrong, darling,* she whispered, 
' but you have been trying the surest way to 
make it right. Now, cannot you tell your 
mother, too?* 

' Oh, I am so unhappy !' confessed Snsie. *1 
conldn*t sleep last night, and I haven't had a 
minute's peace. I have been so wicked! bo 
wicked !' she moaned. 

Again het mother said, 'Cannot my little 
daughter trust me?' 

Susie opened her lips two or three times, bat 
it seemed impossible to say those few words. Ko, 
no, she would wait until Fannie gave her the 
chain, and then she would tell her mother aD 
about it. If she told her now, when the chain 
was lost, it surely would seem like a theft ; but 
if it were put back, why that would be borrow- 
ing. Oh, that wouldn't seem half so bad ; and 
the two voices, the good and the bad, were 
whispering again in her ear. Again — alas that 
it should be so ! — Susie weakly listened to the 
bad voice. 

* Mother/ she said, * I always tell you evenr- 
thing, don't I? Haven't I be^ a good girl, asd 
always tried to please you ? ' 

' Yes, dear child,' acquiesced her mother, 
wondering if scarlet fever developed itsdf this 
way; wondering if her poor little daughter 
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were really out of her mind. ' If you have done 
anything vrron^, dear, and have asked God to 
forgive you, He surely will, if you ask Him 
aright ; but why may you not tell me all your 
troubles ? Who can comfort and help you, next 
to God, like your own mother ? * 

Fannie's very words ! and yet the bad voice 
said, ' Don*t tell her now ; surely it will be time 
enough when Fannie brings the beads, and it's 
such a very little while to wait; and maybe 
they will all laugh, and take it as a good joke, 
that you tricked Aunt Louisa so cleverly. 
Besides, it was very cross of your auntie — ^you 
know it was, and you've served her just right, 
after all/ 

'But then,' Susie argued, 'it is such a good 
time to tell.' Her flushed cheek was pressed 
against her mother's, whose arms were around 
her so kindly, — there really could be no better 
time to unburden her heart ; and yet she hesi- 
tated. What would her mother say ? Would 
she ever feel that she could take her to her heart' 
and trust her again ? The poor child did not 
in the least understand that depth of love that 
prompted forgiveness, not once only, nor seven 
times, but seventy times seven. She was afraid 
that even her own mother would turn against 
her if she told the truth. 

' Mother,' she cried, starting up, ' I must go 
to Sunday school now. I want to see Fannie 
Berkeley. After I have seen her, I'll tell you all 
about it' 

' I hope you and Fannie have had no 
diflRculty,' said Mrs. Green. 'Did anything 
happen to offend you at the party yesterday? 
Fannie is such a good child, I cannot think she 
would do anything to wound you.* 

And the mother was conscious of a great 
revulsion of feeling. Probably it was some 
girlish quarrel, and Susie was broken-hearted 
over it. So she kissed her again, and was 
much relieved. 

* You can tell me whenever you please — to- 
day or to-morrow — ^whenever Fannie pleases, or 
whenever you choose to confide in me ; but I 
am afraid I cannot let you go to Sunday school 
to-day.* 

'Mother, I must!' said Susie, springing up. 
' Do, do, please, let me go. If I can only see 
Fannie for a mement, then it will be all right.* 

' But I will send for her, dear.* 



* No ! no I I don't want her to come here,' 
said Susie, half crying. ' Aunt Louisa will be 
sure to see her.' 

' And why should not Aunt Louisa see her? ' 
asked the puzzled mother. ' Auntie is fond of 
Fannie, and I am sorry indeed that you have had 
any difficulty with such a dear good child ns she 
has always seemed to be. But I trust you will 
soon have everything straight ; and whenever I 
can help you, dear, I will do so ; only you must 
tell me all about it to-morrow or the next day.' 

' Yes, mother, I surely will.' 

Poor child ! It seemed so much better to defer 
the dreaded explanation ; but when she wanted 
to dress and go to Sunday school, Mrs. Green 
promptly refused. She was not quite sure in 
her own mind about the scarlet fever vet ; and 
poor Susie had to midergo another ordeal — the 
questioning, the petting, and the anxiety of her 
father, coupled with the unusual tenderness and 
attention of Aunt Louisa. The latter insisted 
upon sending up a great bowl of gruel, and 
was not satisfied until her niece had eaten it all. 

Susie did not dare refnse to take it ; indeed, 
she was so tortured by the fear that Fannie 
would bring the beads to her mother before 
church time, that she fairly worked herself into 
a fever. She went down to the sitting-room 
and stood by the ^^^ndow, waiting, with a 
beating heart, for Fannie. It would be nothing 
unusual for her to stop, as the children very 
frequently went to Sunday school together ; no 
one would question her ; and mother and auntie 
finally went off upstairs to dress for church; 
while Mr. Green, relieved by his wife's whis- 
pered ' I don't think her sick ; some child's 
quarrel,' had seated himself, with a book. Susie 
wondered what could be keeping Fannie. Surely 
she might have hurried just for once ! but the 
bells had nearly finished ringing before she 
turned the comer of the long street Susie 
watched her with a glad feeling of release from 
pain, but the next thought was, would her 
father forbid her going to the door ? Would he 
listen and hear what they were going to say ? 
W^hat ihovild she do then ? But no, Mr. Green 
saw the evident anxiety of his only child, and 
when Fannie's bright face appeared in the open 
doorway he only stooped and kissed the cold, 
rosy cheek, as he said, * Susie wants to see you 
alone, I believe,' then kindly disappeared. 

{To he eonJtinuedL) 
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CAKTY BAY, NORTH 

A ROCK-BOUND coast, and nigged cliffs, 
And ocean's roar, 
Prom mom to night, with hungry lash, 

Upon the shore ; 
The wild birds cry, and whirling course 

All through the air. 
Seeking their prey amid the storm 

Their only care. 
On rocky islands all around 

They build their nest, 
And on the edge of beetling clififs 

Their fledglings rest. 

But now there breaks upon the eyo 

A scene, so fair. 
Of sunny beauty, verdant slopes. 

Flecked here and there 
With joyous sunbeam, dancing o'er 

The grass so green. 



BEBWIGE, SCOTLAND. 

All dotted o'er with cowslip sweet 

And primrose sheen ; 
A little stretch of golden sand 

Lies calm and stOl, 
And cottage roofs smile peacefully 

Below the hilL 

Again this fairy scene is lost 

As we pass by, 
'Mid rocks* wild frown, and crested ware, 

And sea-birds' cry ; 
Then bold ' Tantallon ' comes in sight. 

In ruins gray. 
Its glories vanished like a dream, 

And gone for aye : 
But there it stands, a monument 

Of ages hoary, 
Where hearts have loved, and oft have told 

* The old, sweet story.' 

Joanna McKeas. 



•IF YOU PLEASE.' 

ACHHISTIAN missionary in India relates, 
that in the course of his labours among 
the Hindoos a poor youth followed him about 
the garden, or compound, of the school, asking 
him to make him a Christian. He replied, ' It 
is impossible, my dear boy; if it be possible at 
all, it can' only be through the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He can do it, none else ; pray to Him.' 

Then the missionary writes, how well he 
recollects the sweet voice and face of the poor 
boy when he came to him soon afterwards, and 
said, ' The Lord Jesus Christ has taken His 
place in my heart.' 

'How is that?' 

* Ah,' he replied, * I prayed, and said, *' Oh, 
Lord Jesus Christ, if you please, make me a 
Christian ! " and He was so kind that He came 
down from heaven, and has lived in my heart 
ever since.' 

How simple and touching! ' Lord Jesus Christ, 
if you please, make me a Christian ! ' Can you 
say your prayers are like his, and that the dear 
Lord Jesus has come down from heaven to live 
in your hearts? 

A FEBSIAN FABLE. 

The safest mode of dealing with a quarrelsome 
person is to keep out of his way. 



LITTLE PBAYEB8 FOB LITTLE 

THINGS. 

AT NOON. 

HOW is the day going? Have I thongbt 
of God even once since I was oo mj 
knees this morning ? If I never lift up m 
heart at mid -day, it may be that my monung 
and evening prayers are only formaL Oh. mr 
soul, hast thou not one moment for thy Savlu:ir 
at noon ? 



A STOBY OF GHBISTMAS EVE. 

BROOBJLiANDS was a fine old man*ii3i 
belonging to the Mervin family, wh>fe 
ancestors for hundreds of years had oiwied tlr 
park and surrounding lands that formed the 
home farm. 

On a very cold day in December, in « 
certain year, a number of people might hsrt 
been seen sporting' and enjoying themselvt^ cr; 
the ice of the home pond, an oraamental IaL? 
close to the house. 

This was very unusual, but was accoimt.t: 
for by the fact, that the ice being uncomnh^y 
strong and safe. Sir Bichard Mervin had gi^*- • 
to all who wished to do so, free pennisaofi >• 
skate and slide, and, in fact, to enjoy i^ i*- 
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It was the day before Christmas Day, and aU 
the neighbours, young and old, seemed glad to 
avail themselves of the permission given, and 
gathered on the frozen lake. 

Alice and Harold, our hero and heroine, were 
children whose parents, like many others, had 
given them permission to go on the ioe, because 
it was so thick and safe ; but they were to be 
ready when John, the old coachman, came to 
fetch them at four o'clock, for the days get dark 
60 soon in December. 

They thoroughly enjoyed their fun, for they 
were constantly saying * How d'ye do ? * to lots 
of people they knew, and Alice got several rides 
on a little sleigh that Colonel Parker had brought 
on the ice; whilst Harold enjoyed even the 
tnmhling down, for as it was his first attempt in 
skates he fell many times, but so lightly he 
never hurt himself once. 

Pleasures, however, like everything else come 
to an end ; and the eve of Christmas arrived at 
last, when the shadows of the tall trees in 
Brooklands Park began to deepen, and the 
children were fain to go and find John, who 
was sure to be waiting for them by the stable- 
gate. 

They said ' Good-bye ' in quite fashionable 
style to all their friends, and Alice thanked the 
Colonel for his sleigh-ride so prettily that he 
gave her an extra kiss at parting; which was a 
grand conquest for her, for the old Colonel was 
very chary of his kisses ; but he had quite 
made a favourite of Alice, and said he must see 
them safe into the carnage, and say good-bye. 

And BO they drove off, Harold waving his hat 
at the Colonel as they turned the comer of the 
drive. 

They had not a long drive, some three or 
four miles from Brooklands, but just beyond the 
park was a very steep hill, up which careful old 
John always walked his horses at their own 
pace. 

The children were full of merriment and fun, 
ioid, perhaps, that made both of them thought- 
less, for just as they came to the steepest part of 
:he hill, Harold cried, *' I say, Alice, let's have a 
oke and get out, up the hill.' No sooner said 
ban done, and opening the door they jumped 
)ut, fortunately without hurting themselves, and 
Jarold was able to close the door without John 
loticing him. Once on the top of the hiU they 



would frighten old John, by calling to him to 
stop, and then they would get in again. 

The carriage, however, went a little faster 
than they walked, and so when the top of the 
hill was reached, and John touched his horses 
with the whip and put them to a trot, he was 
unable to hear the shouts from behind; and 
down the hill went he and the carriage at a 
rattling pace, leaving the young jokers running 
their hardest in the road. 

' I say, this is no joke,* said Harold at last ; 
while Alice felt very much inclined to cry. 
* Never mind, we'll walk it I * and he bravely 
took his sister's ami. 

But they were tired with their skating and 
running, and the road was heavy with snow 
and ice, which had been worked up into slu?h 
by the many wheels that had passed over it ; 
and so it came to pass that they had gone scarce 
half a mile before both were too tired to take 
another step. 

Harold bravely wrapped his thick coat round 
his sister's shoulders, and then they found a 
snug comer under a big tree-trunk out of the 
wind, and sat them down to wait O the 
weary time ! they had thought with glee of the 
fun it would be when John heard them shouting 
behind him, now they talked of what he would 
do when he found the carriage empty at the 
hall door. 

'What will they say, Harold? They will 
never guess the truth, dear; they will never 
look for us here.' 

' Let us say our prayer together, Alice, and 
then I think I could go to sleep, I'm so tired, 
and God will take care of us if we ask Him.' 

' It was naughty though, Harold, because we 
shall give such pain to them all at home ; but if 
we are sorry they wiU forgive us, perhaps. We 
will tell them exactly the truth, and how it was; 
but we have spoilt our Christmas Eve.' 

And so they prayed their prayer and talked; 
and presently Harold fell asleep, with his head 
resting on his sister's shoulder ; and there they 
were found cold, it is troe, and penitent, but 
none the worse for their foolish freak, which, 
when the truth was told, was freely forgiven; 
and the Christmas Eve was not quite spoilt after 
all, for it was only seven o'clock when they got 
home, although the hour spent by the wayside 
seemed to them an age. Xay. 
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Harold tumbles pretty often. 
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FBIENDLESS ! 

N ! on I on ! 
Through the snn and the rain and 

BDOW: 

Will his joiimey never be done, 

Here on the earth below ? 
A poor little tramp is he, 

Wan, and ragged, and thin ; 
A sorrowful sight to see, 

And pity he ought to win ! 

How hardened the world must be ! 
How callous to all that's good ! 

When such suffering it can see, 

And grudge him both rest and food ! 

Is he an outcast quite ? 
Is he not human, too ? 

Living with equal right- 
Worthy, perhaps, as you ? 

Ah, yes I there is never a doubt 

The world is bitter and cold ; 
Its fairest picture on earth 

Is the glitter of silver and gold ! 
Poor little friendless tramp I 

Take heart ! There are realms far awav, 
All free from the cold and damp, 

Where is bliss for ever and aye I 

Edward Oxenford. 



SUNDAYS TS QUABANTIirE. 

III. 

71^142? T, I like your story very much, Lina, 
and as Hugh is not ready with his, may I 
'Come next? 

Lina. Certainly, I am longing to know what 
you have thought of. 

Mary, I think it is rather a sad tale that I 
have fixed on. It is about two English boys; 
• one was Hugh's age, and the other was younger. 
J think he must have been 

Charlie (interrupting). Five, Mary ? T)o tell 
flbout a boy of five. 

Mary, I will some other time, Charlie, but 
•4his boy I am speaking of now was really much 
older than you are : I think he was eleven. 

Hugh, Go on, Mary, it sounds promising; I 
like hearing about boys of my own age. 

Mary, These two boys had just come out of 
school at twelve o'clock, and on their way home 
^ey had to pass by the church. 



They saw the doors opbn and peeped in. ^. 
pairs were going on inside, and the workmen bid 
brought very long ladders to reach the rooC 

CharUe, As long as that one that they pot 
against our chimney the other day ? 

Mary, Yes, quite. Well, the men had gone 
away to their dinner, and these two boys tLougltt 
they would climb up the ladders and have a h^\ 
at the great beams overhead. 

Hugh, I know how the story ends:— the 
Vicar came in and caught them up there. 

Lina. Hugh, dear, I think Maiy had better 
finish telling about it, even if you do know tk 
ending. 

Mary. He's every bit wrong, Lina. It wocld 
not be so sad a tale if that was aH 

The boys went up, and when they liad 
reached the top where the ladder leant agaimt 
the crossbeam they felt quite dizzy, the chiip:li 
floor below looked so far away. But they sc>03 
grew more daring and ventured to climb abont 

Farther on were some planks, which the 
workmen were using for scaffolding; they slid 
carefully on the beams as far as these, and then 
got safely on to one of the boards, where theysit 
down to rest 

By-and-by they thought they beard the woit- 
men coming back, and they set to work at omv 
to return to the ladder. The board on whiA 
they had been sitting slipped from under tl^m, 
and both boys were fast going down with it 

Lina, Oh, Mary! Did tliey fall to the bottom? 

Mary, The plank did not slip very fast JB?i 
at first, and the older boy had time to streuli 
out his arms and seize the beam near him. T:)^ 
boy of eleven was not dose enough to be able to 
hold on to that, so, in his terror, he dntdied ou 
of the other's legs and dung on to it as a sail' ^ 
does to the mast. 

Lina, They could not remain long in that posi- 
tion. Did the workmen come in and save them? 

Mary. The big boy hung on for two or tk« 
minutes, and then he told the young one that bi^ 
arms fdt as if they were breaking and that be 
must let go. * Is it because of my weight:^ 
Could you hold on a little longer if I were not 
clinging to you ?* asked the other boy. 

* I think I could.* No more was said ««r^ 
* Good-bye,* which was the younger boy's hi 
utterance as he let go his hold and f<dl to tlit 
stone floor, seventy feet below. 
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Eu^h, What a noble fellow ! 
Mary, The other was rescued. Just when 
k felt he could hold on no longer the workmen 
came back and saved him. 

Lina, That voaz a noble act of the young 
boy's. He deliberately sacrificed his own life to 
save his companion's. I hope the big boy did not 
forget, in after life, his friend's brave deed. The 
fall must have killed the poor little boy at once. 
It is better to think so ; I should not like him to 
have lived to be a cripple for the rest of his days. 
Lina, Charlie enjoys these anecdotes so much. 
I am sure, Hugh, you must own he is as grave a 
listener as any of us. 

EugK Yes, that he is. I had no idea the 
little chap could sit so stilL How he does open 
his eyes at some parts of the stories ! He very 
nearly cried when Mary told about the boy's fall 
from the ladder, and has run away to hide his 
tears. 

Lina, I saw tears very near the surface, and 
that Is why I did not continue discussing that 
tale. All those stories of heroes have some 
points that are hardly suitable for so tiny a child 
as Charlie to hear, but he begged so hard to be 
allowed to join us. 

Mary. But, Lina, if the tales are sometimes 
piteous they are all true, and not nearly so sad 
as Bome parts of the Bible. No child is too 
young to be told those stories, so I don't think 
our stories will hurt Charlie, as they are about 
the deeds of only good people. 

Lina, Well, perhaps not; and as he is not 
here to listen, I think I must tell you of a very 
pretty conversation I overheaixl the other day 
between him and the bricklayer. 

Hugh, The man who came to put on the 
chimney-pot ? 

Lino, Yes. He was a long time fixing the 
ladder, and Charlie watched him eagerly the 
whole time. W'hen at last the man was ready 
to mount it, Charlie looked at him very earnestly 
and said, * Aren't you a/raid to go up such a 
very tall ladder as that?' The man seemed 
puzzled what answer to make, but before he had 
time to consider much, Charlie broke in again, 
* Oh, I forgot I Of course, you're not ; you said 
your prayers this morning.* 

Hugh. Whatever did the man say in reply ? 

Lina, He smiled and answered, ' I will think 

of that, little master, when I am up on the roof.' 



Mary. How nice of Charlie! He often make» 
such funny remarks. Nurse calls them ' old- 
fashioned,' but I like to hear them. He told me 
the other day that Saint Peter in prison was the- 
• poorest ' story he had ever heard. 
• Hugh. Whatever did he mean ? 

Mary. Don't you understand ? We always- 
say poor thing when we express pity for any 
animal, or poor So-and-so if it is a man we are 
sorry for. Charlie felt so sorry for Saint Peter 
shut up, as to cause him to say he was the 
poorest person he knew of. He meant the most 
to be pitied. 

Inna, Thank you, Mary ; I must sny it needed 
a little explaining, but Charlie is a thoughtful 
little lad in spite of his baby language. 



SEEDLINGS. 

* Some thirfy, some sixty, some an hundredfold.' 

A FAMOUS botanist tells us that it is no 
uncommon thing to find two thousand 
grains on a single plant of maize — sprung fronk 
one seed, — four thousand seeds in one sunflower^ 
thirty-two thousand on a single poppy plant,, 
and thirty-six thousand on one plant of tobacco* 

Pliny, the historian, relates that a Roman 
governor in Africa sent to the Emperor Augustus- 
a single plant of com with three hundred and 
forty stems, bearing three hundred and forty 
ears, — so that at least sixty thousand grains of. 
com were produced from a single seed. 

In more modern times twelve thousand seven. 
hundred and eighty grains have been grown on. 
one stalk of the famous com of Smyrna. 

It was once calculated that in eight years as^ 
much com might be grown from one seed as to 
supply all mankind with bread for a year and 
a half. 

FBECIOUS AS GOLD. 

NEVER waste one of the little quarters of 
an hour God gives you — they can never 
be recalled. 

*GO TO THE ANT.* 

THE Arabs hold the wisdom of tlie ant in 
such esteem that they have a custom of 
placing one of these insects in the hand of ft 
newly -bom infant, repeating the words, * May 
the child turn out clever and skilful!' 
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TH^ day is past, 
And now at last 
The Huneet ^Ida the eky : 
I feel a rest 
'Within my breast, 
For Thou, dear Lord, art nigk 

With bended knee 

I come to Thee, 
The day's misdeeds deplore ; 

Althongb the ma 

My heart within 
Thon kneneet all before. 

The emneet dies, 

And clondy skies 
Obaciue the moon's bright ray ; 

In still night hour 

Thou giv'et the power 
To lift the heart and pray. 

And now I rest 

Upon Thy breast ; 
Repose in Thee is sweet : 

Care hath no part 

Within my heart — 
I cast it at Thy feet. . 

Marian Isabel Hubrell. 



A FATHEB'S TBEASUBES. 



ILL STUKELY waa a 

rich man ! No, that ia 

not the way to put it : ha 

waa a happy poor man. 

Happy in his work, happy 

I in his home, happy in his 

I own honest heart I And 

all because he tried bis 

beet to do what waa right. 

Not but what be had 

''— bis troublea, like other 

folks, but then be met them bke a man, — 

bravely, when they were to be got over; and 

bore them like a good man, prayerfully, when 

they had to be borne. 

' Bat who was he ? ' you will say. 
"Well, he waa only a fisherman, out early and 
lat£, all night sometiD^es, and in the early dawn. 



summer and winter, rain and shine, to win bread 
for the little onea; and never so happy as when 
his treasures. Jemmy and Susan, came down to 
welcome him in from the boat, and see what fish 
be had caught 

Oh the shouts of laughter and glee then! 
His honest heart would beat with pride as be 
shouldered the youngsters and carried them up to 
his cottage home. And Will baa a medal too, 
for he is one of the life-boat crew, and has earned 
a name among them for a bravery end daring 
second to none on that dreadful eastern coast, 
which has been the grave of so many nohle ships. 

That medal is one of bis treasures, and proud 
he w to show it; but greater treasures sdtl are 
tlie two little ones who call him father, and who 
never tira of bearing his stories of life -boat 
rescue. 
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THE EIirQ IN HIS aABDEN. 

IN a very beautiful gatdeu belonging to a 
great king were tka most deliciouB fnitta 
and flowers; the grovmda were arranged carefully 
to please the eye, give refreehing shade, and 
lovely views. 

One Buperb old oak could be seen for miles 
round, and there were flowera »nd shruba of 
every kind : nothing was wanting to make it 

One day the chief gardener came to the king, 
and begged him to come and see what was the 
matter; every plant and tree was withering and 
drooping. 

The king went and fonud it as the man bad 
said. Ha went fint to the grand old oak, his 
pride and admiration. ' Why, oak,' said be, 
' what's the matter with yonf that you are 
drooping and dying?' 

' I am dred of life,' replied the oak. ' I am ao 
large and cumbersome, I seem of no use ; my 
branches spread so far and wide, tbey only make 
it all ahady beneath, so that no flowera can grow 
there, and I bear nothing but leaves ; if I had 
sweet flowers, or even fruit like the grape-vine, 
I wonid be different. Let mo die.' 

Then the king looked on the rose-bush aadly 
and queationingly. 

'As for me,' said the rose, ' I'm of no use, I have 
no fruit, nothing bnt a few flowers. If I were an 
oak, like that in the middle of your garden, I 
should be able to give shelter and shade ; I 
should be seen for miles, as it is, I might as well 
die.' 

The king then came to a grape-vine, no longer 
dimbing the trellis and the trees, hnt trailing 
aadly on the ground. He stopped. ' Why, 
what ia the matter here ? "Why are you lying 
on the ground?' 

' See,' aatd the vine, 'what a poor, weak creature 
I am : I can't even hold up my own weight, 
but must cling to a tree or a post. What good 
con I do? I can neither give shade like the oak, 
or fragrance like the rose. Better let me die.' 

So the king went on in despair, seeing all 
his palace garden going wrong. 

But anddenly he spied a little heort's-eaae, low 
down in the ground, but with upturned face, 
bright and smiling. He stopped and said, 
'Dear Uttle heart'8.eMe, what makes you so 



bright and blooming, when everj-thing around 
you looks so desponding and downcast?' 

The httle flower, hloshiug with pleasure, said, 
' I thought you wanted me here : if you hsd 
wanted on oak you would have planted au acors, 
if you had wanted rosea you would have set out 
a rose-hush, and if you had wished for grapes 
you would have planted a vine. But I knew thit 
what you wanted of me was to he a heart's-ease, 
and so I thought I would try to be the very 
best little heart's-ease that ever was.' 

Ah, children 1 what a pretty little lesstm of 
contentment and obedience ! 

God did not want a great man, learned and 
rich, in the place where He put you ; if He hud 
it would have been ao. He wants each of 
you to be a child while you are a child; bnt 
He wants yon to be a good child, and the veiy 
best little ' heart'H-ease ' that ever you can. 



A FALSEHOOD is a poor cripple, nnable 
to ttaud by itself without auother to 
supiK)rt it. 

AUNT LOUTBA'S OOLD BEADS. 

(Contimiedf ran page 368.) 

EY'LL make up Uieir little 
difficulty better without our 
looking on,' Mr. Green re- 
marked to his wile, and so 
Susie bad her friend all to her- 
self for the next ten minutes. 

' Do give it to me, quick '. ' 

were her first words. ' I've 

nearly gone wild waiting for 

you! I' don't believe, Fannie 

Berkeley, yon were ever so late before, and yon 

miffht have hurried just this once.' 

' I can't give it to yon, Susie,' said Fannie, 
very deapondently. ' My two brotbeiB have been 
out since early dayhgbt to look for it, and mo- 
ther has searched the house over, and we can't 
find the slightest trace of it. It seems to have 
gone like magic; hut it's gone, Snsie, that's cer- 
tain, and I am as sorry as I can he. What did 
your mother say about it V ' 

'Gone?' Susie felt hernelf growing cold to her 
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very finger-ends. * Gfone ? ' ahe said bitterly. 
* I can't bear it I My motlier never will forgive 



f » 



me: 
* You don't mean tbat you baven't told ber ? ' 

'But I do tbougb/ answered Sue. 'Sbe knows 
tliat sometbing is wrong ; sbe thinks we've bad 
a quarrel, and tbat I'm ill to-day, and fatber 
won't let me go to Sunday scbool or cburcb, be 
is so afraid of my taking cold ; and I tbougbt 
— ob, I tbougbt, Fannie, you would bring back 
the beads ibis morning, and tben I would tell 
motber, and it wouldn't be balf so bad ; but 
now tbat tbe beads are gone, I bave stolen tbem. 
It is a tbeft ! you know it is.' 

* Wby, didn't your motber give tbem to you 
to wear?' and Fannie looked utterly mys- 
tified. 

' No,' said Susie; 'no, tbey are Aunt Louisa's 
beads. They belonged to ber grandmother, and 
she valued them beyond anything tbat sbe owns; 
and I teaded ber to let me wear tbem, and 
sbe wouldn't do it; and sa when sbe went 
up ix) tbe garret, I slipped into ber room and 
unlocked ber drawer and took them out, and 
I put tbem on when nobody was looking; 
and it was stealing, wasn't it?' asked Susie, 
distressfully. 

* It was very wrong,' said Fannie, vdih a se- 
rious shade on ber face that Susie had never seen 
there before. * I wouldn't dare say what it was ; 
but I know one thing, — I could not rest a 
minute until I told the whole thing; not 
only because I wanted forgiveness, but they 
would all help look for it, and would offer a 
reward, and it might be found. Father says 
tbe ribbon must have been old and worn, and 
probably it gave way when we were playing 
out in the snow, and as it was a moonlight 
niglit somebody must have seen it and picked it 
up. They will wait for a reward, most likely. 
The beads are so curious, it will be very easy to 
discover who has them, if they are kept, for it 
isn't likely that any one in this town has beads 
like those, carved all over so funny. Bo, Susan, 
go at once to your mother and tell her. Promise 
me that you will.' 

* I cannot promise anything,' responded Susie, 
gloomily. * I feel as if I should die. I want 
to have time to think it all over. Do ^o along 
to Sunday school and leave me alone now. 
Yon can't help me one bit' 



' I can't bear to go and leave you feeling 
so. You don't seem like yourself, Susie, — you 
are usually so conscientious ; and you have 
done such a \(Tong thing now, and persist in 
keeping it up. You can never feel right until 
you confess it. Do promise me that you 
will.' 

' I won't promise one single thing, so there I 
I am just as unhappy and \NTetched as I can be. 
But you must promise me that you won't say 
anything to Mother or Auntie, — they're both 
going to church, and they may speak to you 
about me.' 

* If they do,' replied Fannie stoutly, * I shall 
not tell a lie ; and you wouldn't have me, you 
know you wouldn't You're not yourself this 
morning at all.' 

* But won't you try and not see them,* per- 
sisted Susie* 

* Why, yes ; I'll keep out of their way, if you 
want me to, but I know my mother will go 
straight up to yours and tell her how sbe baa 
searched everywhere; for she feels dreadfully that 
you should have lost it at our house.' 

'Dear, dear!' and Susie wrung her bands; 
' what shall I do ? ' 

' Susie Green, do your duty I ' said Fannie 
energetically. ' Do what your Bible, your 
Church, and your Mother have tried to teach 
you ever since you were bom ; why, don't you 
remember the Bible says, " If we confess our sins 
God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins ? " 
Why, you've heard that ever since you were old 
enough to remember ! Sit down and look it out 
now, for I must hurry along to scbool. You 
have an hour and a balf before church to tell 
your mother and aunt, and it won't take five 
minutes to do it in. Susie, your own mother 
won't be harder than God with you, and all we 
have to do is to confess our sins in the right 
spirit to Him, and we shall be forgiven. And 
now the bells will soon stop ringing, so I must 
say good-bye.' 

Susie scarcely beard the words, but the sweet, 
encouraging smile Faimie gave as she went 
away helped her. She went to the window, 
watching the children go by, nodding now and 
again to some of her friends, telegraphing ' ill * 
when they beckoned for her to join them, and 
feeling in the inmost depths of ber wretched 
little heart that she really was ill; there was 
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Have you come to make a "full and free con- 
feesion," as you promised to do ? ' and she 
laughed a bright little laugh again. 

Susie waited a moment. Her mother had not 
turned round to look at her, and in the silence 
that followed the question she thought that her 
heart-beats sounded hke the tapping of a drum. 

' I wish you would tell me what you think of 
me, Mother/ she finally managed to say, in a 
voice very little louder than a whisper. 

' What I think of you? Well, I think you 
are a dear little girl, my own precious Susie 
Green ; a fanciful little puss, more fanciful than 
ever to-day. WTiy, what ails the dear child?' 
for Susie had put out her arms, and catching 
the skirts of her mother's best dress, she was 
plentifully bedewing it with tears. 

' I am not good,* she burst out, * not your dear 
little child at all ; but I'm just as wicked as I 
can be, and I've done an awful thing — you'll 
never love me, you'll never look at me again — 
but I shall tell you. I've made up my mind — 
and — and — I'm afraid I am a thief I' 

* A what, Susie ? ' 

* A thief! I've stolen — I've stolen the Moorish 
beads!' 

'Stolen the Moorish beads?' Mrs. Green 
repeated it after her daughter slowly, as if she 
did not quite take in the full meaning of the 
words. 'What are you talking about, dear? 
WTiat Moorish beads?* 

Susie had begun, and now she must go on: it 
was too dreadful a thing to charge herself with 
being a thief, and then not explain the temptation 
and the subsequent remorse. Yet it was hard 
to speak while her mother stood looking down 
at her with such a shocked, grieved face, and 
trembling lips. Her eyes fell, then ran uneasily 
over her mother's dress ; she drew a long breath, 
and then began again, as if freshly inspired. 

' I'll tell you the whole thing. I took Aunt 
Louisa's beads, and I wore them to Fannie's, and 
I've lost them,' and she dashed at the story, 
telling, in a broken, incoherent way, every par- 
ticular of the unfortunate afiPair. 

Mrs. Green had dropped the brooch she was 
fastening in her dress when Susie began to speak, 
and forgot to pick it up. For the first time in 
her life her child had committed a grave, a 
very grave fault ; and to think it must be Aimt 
Louisa, of all people in the world, who must be 



injured by it ! Not only that she stood some- 
what in awe of this maiden sister-in-law, bat 
her ideas of right and wrong were so deaiiy 
defined, so sharply laid out ; and the chain was, 
as Mrs. Berkeley had supposed, an heir-loom, 
the sole relic of a dearly loved grandmotlier. 

'Oh, if it could only have been something 
else ! ' And Mrs. G reen dropped into a chair with 
a groan almost as heavy as poor Susie's, and 
then burst into tears. 

' My poor, sinning, ignorant child, that yoo 
should have done such a thing!' And Suae ran 
into her mother's open arms, and sobbed agab 
as if her heart would break. 'Surely it could 
not be ! There must be some mistake. Perhaps, 
after all, the child was feverish and a little light- 
headed.' 

' Susie,* she began, tremulously, ' are yon sore 
that you took the beads ? Are you not worried 
and troubled, and full of strange fancies after a 
sleepless night?' — scarlet fever coming to her 
mind again. 'Don't you remember that 1 
dressed you myself, and you were downstairs with 
me when the girls came for you ? How then 
could you have taken the beads, for they w«ie 
locked in the bureau-drawer, and we all sat in 
that room ? This is some frightful fancy of 
yours, my child.* 

' But I took them,' persisted Susie. ' I took 
them in the morning when you went to the 
village for my hair-ribbon, and I hid them up- 
stairs, and put them on when I put on my hat 
and doak,' and she went back and told it aC 
clearly, too clearly to admit of any doubt 

At last, Mrs. Green was forced to believe her, 
and her grave, shocked face, was almost more 
reproachful than words to the child. 

* Oh, Mother, what shall I do ? What shall I 
do ? ' she crfed in despair. 

'Pray, dear one, jiray as you have never 
prayed before,' said her mother, as slie Lent 
tendeily over her; 'tliat is the only thing that 
will keep any of us right in this world. But, ck 
my child, my child! no one can teU my sorrow:' 
and dra^'ing the wet cheeks dose to hers, the>' 
mingled their tears together. 

' You don't know, you can never guess, howl 
have suffered,' whispered Susie, though even is 
the keen pang that her mother's tears caose^i 
her was mingled a feeling of joy, that now the 
whole horrible secret was out, and at least slie v^ 
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rid of bearing the burden about alone. 'It seems 
to me, Mother, that I'd die if I were to go through 
such a dreadful night again. If I closed my 
eyes to sleep, I\l hear "Thief I thief I" in my ears; 
and when Fannie came to tell me the beads could 
not be found I did not dare look at Aunt 
Louisa again. I thought T would run away and 
go off somewhere all alone by myself — anything 
rather than meet her. Do you think she will 
ever forgive me? She never, never can trust 



me agam. 



* My child, your aunt is a noble-hearted 
Christian woman. She will not l)e harder than 
God, dear love, and He forgives us if we confess 
our sins.' 

' Fannie said those very words when she begged 
me to tell.' 

* Dear little girl I ' said Mrs. Green, softly 
stroking her daughter's damp, disordered curls. 
' I am grateful to God that you had so good an 
adviser.* 

' Oh, Mother, I hate myself so, and I'm so 
ashamed I To be a thief, father's only little girl I 
What will he say ? Oh, do help me, and tell me 
what to do I ' 

* I will, my child, I will ; don't sob so bitterly, 
bat resolve with all your soul never to yield to 
such a temptation again, and ask God to give 
you grace to remember and profit by this day's 
le88on« You are to go through life, remember, 
meeting and resisting just such temptations. It 
tsikss a lifetime sometimes to conquer our besetting 
sins. Think of this upon your knees when you 
pray to be delivered from evil, and I will re- 
member it for you daily. I was just like you 
when a child, and I once fell into a snare laid 
for me very similar to this.' 

* You, mother ? Surely you never could have 
done anything wrong I ' 

' Hugh, dear ! I do wrong things every day 
of my hfe,' said Mrs. Green gently. * I have 
been trying for more than thirty years to con- 
quer my pride, my selfishness, my evil temper ; 
and I fail, dear, fail every day of my life. Why 
should not you ? ' 

The unexpected tenderness of her mother 
completely overcame the child, and as she clung 
to her she promised faithfully that she would 
try, and not in her own strength either, but in 
the strength of the dear Lord, to atone for her 
wrong -doing. And wliile they were thus 



engaged, Aunt Louisa opened the door softly, 
looked in, shut the door again as gently as it 
was possible for that energetic lady to do any- 
thing, and went on her way to church with Mr. 
Green. 

' Just leave Maria alone,' she eaid ; ' she and 
Susie are having a cry of it, and I guess they'll 
both come off without scarlet fever if we don't 
disturb them. Something has upset them both, 
for Maria was crying too ; ' and Aunt Louisa 
took her brother's arm, and flourished her blue 
cotton umbrella over the other, as she explained 
to Arthur ' that Maria and Susie were as like 
as two peas; cry at nothing, and get into a 
regular fever, but two of the dearest little things 
in the world, for all that' 

(To he continued,) 



MOBKIira SUNBEAMS. 

WHEN I look up in the morning. 
And see the bright, bright sun, 
I think of little children 

On the way to Life who run. 

And some go very slowly, 

While others go so fast. 
But the strong ones help the weary, 

And all get in at last. 

And while the sun doth travel 

Across the bright blue sky. 
The little ones are going 

Up to the realms on high. 

G. Oldfield. 



BAD COMPABTY. 

BAD company is like a nail driven into a 
post, which, after the first or second blow, 
maybe drawn out with little difficulty, but being 
once driven up to the head the pincers cannot 
take hold to draw it out : it can only be done by 
destroying the wood. 



MAN'S PASSIONS. 

TV yPAN'S passions, like the watery stores that 

Beneath the smiling surface of the deep. 

Wait but the lashes of a wint'ry storm 

To foam, and roar, and shake his feeble form. 

COWPER. 
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HAPPY 

SUNDAY 

AFTERNOONS, 

No, IX. 




See Cover of Monthly Part, 



WHAT DOES 

THE BIBLE 

SAY ABOUT 

SPIKENARD? 



THE PBISONEB OP WAB. 

WHEN Malec, Grand Vizier of the Caliph 
Mostadi, obtained a victory over the 
Greeks and captured their Emperor, he had 
^he prisoner led to the door of his tent; and 
there, standing before him, he asked him what 
:reatinent he expected from his conqueror. 

' If you make war like a Idng/ answered the 
captive prince, ' send me back to my people ; if 
rou wage it like a merchant, sell me; if you 
aake it like a butcher, slaughter me/ 



The reply so touched the Turkish General, 
that he sent him back without a ransom. 



CLUSTEBS. 

SINS grow like grapes — in clusters : he who 
will swear will lie, he who will lie will steal, 
and he who will do all these will do anything. 
Satan is a serpent ; if he gets the head in, the 
whole body will not be far behind. 

Bp. Henshaw. 
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SCHOOL. 

HUBERT looks gmall for In's age, for he ia 
si\ years old, and goes to echool. He 
iisetl to think it was only boys and girls who 
leamt lessoiia, but he knows better now. Shnll 
I tell you how? There was a lazy dunce at 
Hubert's school (jierhaps there is one at yours), 
and one day this dunuo 
said 'he should he glad -s«,r,>.M .,,;,i 

when his ecjiool dnya 
were over and he had 
done with leBSons,' Tho 
master overheard him, 
and he told the whole 
Bchuol Bomethiiig which 
Huhert never forgot. 

'Children,' said iha 
master very solemnly, ' aa 



P-^J 



9 you s 



I this 



world your lessons will 
never be over. I, though 
1 am old, am learning 
stiU. As yon get older 
your achoolmastera. will 
change, but you will still 
be at school. Do you 
understand me? \Vho 
is the ilaster of ua all ?' — ■^*«-— -= 

The boya knew that, 
and many voices answered reverently, ' God.' 

' Yes, God,' replied the teacher, ' and He liaa 
many under-m asters, who try to teach His 
people the lessouB He would have them leant. 
Sometimes Poverty is the schoolmaster, some- 
times Wealth, Bomcdmea Sorrow, or Happiness. 
All these things are sent to teach us something. , 



There are dunces in God's school as in wr 
schools here below — idle, selfish people, who li" 
Dot care to please the great Master; they mil 
be very sorry one day — that great Day of 
Account, when every man's work will be jadgtd. 
Learn all you can, boys,' he concluded, 'for all 
must learn, even the youngest of j-ou, and thoic 
who will not kam b 
God's school, learn la- 
eons nil the same— sul 
lessons, wicked lessoB, 
of a hard, bad masitt. 
is'hose wages are death' 
Hubert went hotnt 
and thought a great detl 
of these words ; he qaite 
made up his nind l^ 
learn in G^'s sch»^: 
and Dolly, hia little 
sister, she must leara Iool 
None vrere too small, snd 
be looked at little ynt- 
old Dolly sucking hw 
thumb on the nur^ 
floor. 
. ' What TOu/d Dcilj- 

I learn g' Suddenly 1» 

~ -" sprang up. ' Dolly nnw 

learn to walk ;' ^ wu 
too young to learn anything else j-rt, and vay 
patiently and kindly did the little fellow sap- 
port Dolly's trembling, tottering feet Dollv 
was pleased to lenm ; perhaps when she get- 
older Hubert may guide her feet into GoJ'^ 
paths, as now he leads her across the narserv 
floor. G. A. B. 



LITTLE BUI.es FOB LITTX^ 
FOLK. 



TR 
] 



1RUST in God, 
Distrust thj-seif; 
Use small things. 
Shun the great ; 
Hear much, 
Say little; 
Pray fervently. 
Forgive willingly ; 
Leave all else to God. 



M° 



THE MIDKIOHT CLIMB. 
fOTHER! Mother: wake. Mother; Fm 
. frightened! so frightened, Mother;' «i"l 
Alice sat up in bed literally trembling trith imt. 
For once, however, the hard-worked mother g»« 
no heed to her darling's distress ; she »«* 
wearied out with anxiety, and after aeTiai 
many hours into the night, without finisbia; 
her task, she had given way to despairing tens 
and at last had fallen asleep, resting her hmil te 
the hard table of their onlv room. 
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Again and again Alice called, and at last, 
summoning courage, she left her bed and touched 
her mother's arm ; that did, at last, wake the 
poor woman. She sat up instantly, and gazing 
on the child in her nightdress, said reprovingly, 
* Get into bed again, my little one ; Mother will 
come soon, she has almost finished.' 

But Ahce sobbed violently, and tlirew herself 
into her mother's arms, declaring she couldn't 
aleep ; the men below in the street made such a 
noise, and the light in the room was so funny. 

Mrs. Guthrie looked suddenly up. Yes, Alice 
was right ; there was certainly a strange, lurid 
light in the room ; if her eyes had not been so 
<lim with tears she must have noticed it before ; 
xmd clasping the trembling Alice tight in her 
arms, she went to the window. 

It was an attic window, high above the street, 
but the hum of anxious voices and the loud 
rattle of wheels could be distinctly heard ; and 
now the ominous words, 'Fire! fire!' were 
plainly borne upon the night wind. 

Mrs. Guthrie opened the window, and looked 
out ; their house was not on fire, but a large 
hotel, which was on the same side of the street, 
was in flames ; and as Mrs. Guthne gazed in 
the fascinated, awe-struck way in which one is 
confitrained to watch the devouring element, a 
strange sight met her view. 

Upon the roof of the adjoining house a woman, 

in her dressing-gown, with long streaming hair, 

was standing in a truly perilous position ; and 

in her arms she held a bundle — a little baby ! 

Mrs. Guthrie turned away, she could not look ; 

the thought of the fall that must come turned 

her sick and faint Only for a minute, however; 

thin and fragile as she was, Mrs. Guthrie had, 

nevertheless, a brave heart She placed Alice 

in bed, kissed her passionately, and bade her 

* lie quiet a minute and say her prayers ; Mother 

^'onld be back again presently.' Then untying 

the stout cord on which a little garment of 

J\.lice'8 was hanging to dry, she knotted one end 

firmly to the bed-post, and holding the other in 

lier hand, she climbed out of the window, and 

slowly and cautiously made her way along the 

parapet — ^fortunately a wide one — ^towards the 

-poor creature, who still stood on the roof, but 

swaying so in her terror that it seemed every 

suoment as if she must fall on to the pavement 

2^1ow. 



Slowly — very slowly, for in every step lay 
possible death— did Mrs. Guthrie creep along 
that giddy height, each moment bringing her a 
few inches nearer to the distracted lady, who, 
reassured by the hope of deliverance, herself 
ventured timidly along the roof towards the 
brave woman who was risking her own life for 
hers. They met, and placing the cord in the 
hand of the stranger, Mrs. Guthrie said quietly, 
* Follow me ; if you are careful, you may yet 
save your child.' 

Her words were well chosen to give confidence 
to the mother, who was just awakening to a 
sense of the perilous situation to which, in her 
anxiety to escape the fire, she had exposed her- 
self. Until that moment she had been perfectly 
unconscious of where she was going ; her mind 
was so utterly taken up with the one idea of 
escape firom the flames, that the thought of no 
other dangers occurred to her. She had pushed 
open trap-doors and traversed roofs with the 
ease with which she would have trodden the 
high road. 

Now, however, she was roused to a sense of 
her danger, and but for the allusion to her little 
one she would have found it impossible to move 
from the spot. But her darling must be placed 
in safety! And with this thought the poor 
mother nerved herself for that perilous walk 
across the roof. The crowd below literally held 
its breath as those two women slowly and pain- 
fully made their way along the unprotected 
parapet — unprotected, that is, by coping, or 
railing, or anything visible to mortal eyes ; but 
surely the 'everlasting arms' of God's mercy and 
love must have encircled them, to bring them 
alive from such appalling danger. 



The days of want and poverty were over for 
Mre. Guthrie from that day forth; and little 
Alice's life is now passed amid green fields and 
leafy trees, and the memory of the sad Loudon 
days has faded from her childish mind. 

Mrs. Guthrie lives at the pretty rose-covered 
lodge belonging to the Great House, as the 
villagere call the Manor, and her grateful friend 
is the lady of the Manor, whose little boy wdll 
listen with breathless attention to his mother 
when she tells him the story of her midnight 
climb. E. A. B. 
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JOHNNY'S POCKET-MONEY. 

JOHNNY MARTIN had eight brothers and 
sisters, two of whom were older than him- 
self, and six little ones followed closely on his 
heels. 

The two elder children were girls, fortunately, 
at least, so Mrs. Martin said, for the boys wore 
out their clothes twice as fast as their sisters, 
who, as soon as thirteen years of age freed them 
from the clutch of the school-board visitor, went 
to little places where their clothing and food 
were, at any rate, found, besides a stray shilling 
or two when they had been very good girls. 

Johnny was longing for the day when he 
could be apprenticed to the blacksmith at the 
comer of the street; meanwhile he had to go 
patiently to school all through the week except 
on the Saturday holiday, when his mother had 
got him taken on as extra errand boy at the 
large oil-shop in the High Street 

Saturday was Johnny's hardest day of all the 
seven, but it brought Mrs. Martin in a whole 
shilling, to earn which he had to rush about 
from nine o'clock in the morning till eleven at 
night 

Petroleum for one house, soap, candles, and 
matches for a second, turpentine for a third, and 
so on, till, by the time Johnny's basket was 
full, he had a heavy load to carry round the 
town. No dinner-hour could be spared him on 
this very busy day, and so Johnny always 
brought his food with him, tied up in a hand- 
kerchief. To-day his dinner happened to be 
only bread-and-cheese, and Johnny was slip- 
ping quietly off to eat it on a large flat case in 
a comer of the storehouse, when he heard the 
mistress of the shop calling him : ' Here, Johnny, 
youVe been so quick with that last round that 
I've brought you a penny. Hun out and get a 
relish for your dinner witii it, my lad ; I heard 
them calling out " hot potatoes*' just a moment 
past' 

' Hot potatoes !' What a cheering sound that 
was to Johnny, not overwarm himself, and with 
his dinner of bread-and-cheese spread out before 
him ! Not an instant was lost in reflection : no 
sooner was ' Thank you, ma'am,' out of his 
mouth than off flew Johnny in pursuit of the 
man with the hot potatoes. 

He was nowhere to be seen; perhaps, his 



wares all sold, he had hurried away out of the 
piercing wind ; anyhow, Johnny's penny must 
now be spent on something else. Whelks 
looked tempting, and so did the fried fish, all 
ready heaped up in pennyworths for purchasers to 
select from. 

Just at that critical moment, when Johnny*s 
mind was sorely distracted wnth the concern of 
choosing between the whelks and the fried fub, 
another outlet for his money caught his eye: 
Chestnuts, and twenty of them for a penny, all 
ready roasted. 

Here was the right article at last! Little 
Jem, ill at home with a sprained ankle, had 
been wishing for some aU yesterday. In a 
great hurry, for fear something stiU better 
should appear on the scene, Johnny dived to the 
bottom of his pocket, and pulled out the precious 
penny. 

' A penn'orth of nice ones, please, sir, 'cause 
I want them for my little brother that's ill/ 

' Hold out your cap, my man. Here go 
twenty of the plumpest that ever grew, and 
there's a couple for yourself over.' 

This was a piece of luck for Johnny, who 
little thought of meeting with a soft spot in the 
man's heart The chestnuts for Jem were d] 
put into the pocket the penny had just left, and 
a nice hot feeling of satisfaction ran from them 
all down his shivery little leg. He went back 
to the shop, where his bread-and-cheese had 
quite a different flavour now there was a nibble 
of chestnuts here and there to munch with it 

When his day's work was done, and be 
reached home at last, Johnny was almost too 
tired to tell his mother of the good fortune that 
had befallen him. 

' Put these chestnuts under Jem's pillow, so 
that he can have them when he wakes, Mother. 
I'll tell you the story of them in the morning : 
and here's the shilling.' 

' That's right, Johnny ; I don't know what I 
should do now without your Saturday earnings. 
Swallow this hot tea while I just run round and 
get the few things we want for dinner to-morrow. 
Jem will be pleased when he wakes to find 
those chestnuts under his pillow; his foot has 
given him great pain all day.' 

' Has it, mother ? WeU, I shall be able to 
read to him to-morrow. Teacher will lend me 
a nice book, I know, out of the schpol library.' 

0. H. 
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HITBERT AITD SOLLT. 




BEBE are onr little friende, Dolly 
and Hubert, once more. Dolly haa 
to walk, you see, and uow 
Ehe baa been amuaing bereelf witb 
jumping off the old log in the 
) meadow. Suddenly she calls out, 
' Hubert, are tbere any tigera about 
here? I think I eee one coming down the 
lane,— just like tbe tiger in my picture -book.' 

Hubert laughed. ' No, It is Farmer Giles's 
etriped calf,' he answered. ' Tigers live in hot 
countries,' and he continued to rock himself 
gently backwards and forwards. 



betrayed their hiding-place ; but the tiger wae 
frightened himself: he had escaped from a 
menagerie in the neighbouring town, and he 
knew his pursuers were on his track. He 
had no time then to look about for a 
meal, so he rushed wildly on, and DoUy and 
Hubert were saved, and by-and-by many men 
came running up, and then sounds of flring 
came across the summer air. The tiger was 
shot! 

I cannot tell you the grateful prnj'era that 
went up from the children's parents when they 
found Uiat their little ones were safe. Hubeit 



* Look, Hubert ! look !' continued Dolly, ex- 
citedly, and pointing down the lane. 

Hubert got up, and then turned deadly 

' Dolly, it it a tigerl' he aaid, quickly; 'we 
■will get into the ditch and hide. Get in 
quickly, Dolly I I will ait outside you, and 
tbea the tiger n'ill take me first, and you must 
try and run away.' 

Dolly could not move, she was too frightened; 
but Hubert somehow pushed her in, but only 
jaet in time. 

The great beast came rushing down the 
lane, and in another minute it was in the 
meadow. Hubert's heart beet so loudly that 
be thought the sound of that alone must have 



had a double share of kisses for his thoughtful 
care of his little sister. 

' I know a little now of what David felt,' be 
whispered to Lis mother, as she clasped him in her 
arm.i,^' I mean, when he said that " the Lord 
delivered him out of the paw of the lion ;" only 
ours was a tiger,' concluded Hubert, quaintly. 
' And oh, mother, I mean to pray as I never did 
before, to be kept from all evil, for whenever I 
think of the tiger — our tiger — I shall be re- 
minded of that text about " the devil, as a 
roaring lion, going about seeking whom he may 
devour." ' 

' " Resist the devil, and he will flee from yon," * 
quoted mother ; and with this soothing text 
Hubert feU asleep. G. A. B. 
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nX THE NOBTHEBN SNOW. 



GREAT are the perils of travellers in the 
far north, — in Sweden, and Russia, and 
Siberia, — perils not only from the deep snow, 
which sometimes overwhelms a w*hole band of 
travellers, but also from the ferocious wolves 
that gather in packs, when driven by hunger, — 
even in more southern lands, where their ravages 
are dreaded. 

By winf ry famine roused, from all the tract 
Of serried mountains, which the shining Alps, 
And wavy Apennines, and Pyrenees, 
Branch out, stupendous, into distant lands, 
Cruel as death and hungry as the grave ! 
Burning for blood ! Bony, and gaunt, and grim ! 
Assembling wolves in raging troops descend ; 
And, pouring o'er the country, bear along ; 
Keen as the north wind sweeps the glossy snow — 
All is their prize. 

Not long ago, near one of the outlying towns 
in Northern Russia, on the borders of Siberia, a 



peasant was hasting over the last few leagues of 
a journey upon which he had been delayed. He 
drove his master's wain, and three sturdy horses 
seemed plenty for so light a load, for the >vam 
was empty, but the snow lay deep, and Nicolai 
had hard work to get them through the hea\7 
drifts. At length, not a league from the town, 
in the deepening gloam, he missed the road, and 
the tired animals floundered deeper and deeper 
in the yielding drift 

In vain the peasant urged the steeds : nigbt 
fell upon them, and darkness shut them in. 

No one would have ever known the fate of 
Nicolai but that the crimsoned snow, and frag- 
ments of flesh and bones strewed about the half- 
buried waggon, told the sad tale of the last dread 
struggle for life, where man and horses had 
defended themselves to the last 

A horrible fate ! but one all too common in 
the land of ice and snow. 



AUNT LOUISA'S GOLD BEADS. 

{Continued from page 379.) 



MRS. GREEN heard the church bells with- 
out seeming to understand why they were 
ringing that morning, for her thoughts went back 
— back to the time when she was a little girl, 
full of faults and weaknesses, when her mother's 
gentle counsel and loving hand had led her 
along, through all the trials and temptations of 
her young life, out of dark paths into the blessed 
light of truth. And with the memory of that 
dead mother's teachings in her heart, she thought 
of nothing but what would be the fittest thing 
to say to her own child. Hand in hand, they sat 
and talked, until Susie's sobs had ceased, and 
she would have felt almost happy, she acknow- 
ledged to herself, but for her poor aimt's 
loss. 

' Oh, what are we to do for poor Aunt Louisa ? * 
she began again. * What wiU she say when she 
finds her beads are gone ? ' 

* Go to her the moment she comes home from 
church, and tell her just as you have told me, 
dear ; she will be sure to forgive you, and then 
we must take immediate steps to find this much- 
valued relic. Poor Louisa ! if it had only been 



some one else ! That the loss should come to 
her through you, will be very hard, I feel.* 

Yes, that was the only way; she must tell, tk 
moment they came in from diurch ; and what a 
relief it would be to have it aU done \sith, and 
have them see her in a true light. It would be 
hard to grieve her good, kind father ; but she 
would confess the whole thing, and then perhaps 
some way would be devised for the chain to he 
found. 

. But Susie did not know what was going on at 
that moment in church. She had not the faintest 
idea how the beads would ever be found, nnti) 
Aunt Louisa suddenly burst into the room hold* 
ing the identical ornament in one hand, art^ 
leading by the other a very small girl, who, with 
one red fist screwed into her left eye, was man- 
aging to shed a few surprised tears with the 
other. 

* I've had such a turn, Maria I ' cned xVnDt 
Louisa, depositing herself and the unlucky niorxl 
of a child at the same time in a chair. ' My 
grandmother's gold beads! I declare to yo*i 
I've scarcely heard a word of the sermon; and 
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the depraved child says she found them on the 
ground in the snow ! How did they get there, 
Maria, from my bureau - drawer, right-hand 
eide, bottom box, with the roll of silk pieces on 
top ? Did you ever hear of such a tale ? A 
Sunday scholar, too ! I haven't had such a turn 
for years ; my head is going round like a wind- 
mill. My grandmother's gold beads in the 
snow ! ' and Aunt Louisa looked not only as if 
she had hysterics once, but was going to try it 



agam. 



Susie sat like a stone during these breathless 
vrords, and as for the poor child she for- 
got to cry, and stared from one to the other, 
fortunately understanding very little of the 
business. She was on her way home on the 
night of Fannie's party, and seeing the glitter 
of the gold in the moonlight, was only too 
glad to pick up the pretty shining thing and 
tie it about her neck, and then wear it to 
Sunday school, for the very same reason that Susie 
wore it to Fannie's — 'just to make the girls 
open their eyes ; * and she succeeded not only in 
doing that, but in making Miss Louisa Green 
o}>en hers at the same time. Poor lady ! she 
was usually so devout and interested in the 
service, and often lectured her niece upon the 
unfortunate habit of allowing her eyes to wander 
about among the congregation ; but on this par- 
ticular morning her thoughts would gp astray, 
away from the text and the sermon, back to the 
two flushed, tearful faces in the bright little 
dressing-room upstairs. What could Maria be 
crying about? Sunday was invariably the hap- 
piest day of all the week to her. Susie had 
been out of sorts for several days, that was plain 
enough to be seen ; but then children were so odd! 
And here was one of the oddest of them now, right 
before her eyes. 

A little black head, covered with a battered 
jockey hat, was uneasily bobbing up and down 
in the front seat — a long bench set apart for 
children. Miss Green knew the jockey hat and 
the face well; it belonged to Meg Mc Arthur, 
one of the mission scholars; and Meg, a restless 
sprite, and quite a character in her way, was 
nodding, laughing, and gesticulating to two or 
three of the girls on the bench with her. 

What aud&city ! right under the minister's 
very nose, as it were ! and Miss Louisa Green 
leaned forward, tapped the offending jockey hat 



with her finger, frowned as the dark bright eyes 
lifted inquiringly to her face, and whispered 
' Sit still I * with a stern shake of her scanty iron- 
gray curls. Meg sat bolt upright for full five 
minutes, looking straight a-head at the clergy- 
man, and scarcely daring to breathe, for she was 
mortally afraid of Miss Green, who acted as a 
wholesome restraint over the whole line of children 
seated on the front bench. 

But, sudden as the change had been with Meg, 
it was nothing to that which swept over Aunt 
Louisa. She was not only still, she grew 
absolutely rigid ! For the first time in her life 
she doubted the evidence of her own senses. 
With a sudden gasp she drew herself up, rubbed 
her eyes, put on her spectacles, and looked again. 
Fortunately, the sermon was over and they were 
singing the hymn. And Aunt Lousia never 
knew whether she screamed right out during 
the singing, or if she managed to preserve her 
usual calmness to the end ; for there, oh ! trying 
sight ! Around Meg's neck hung her Moorish 
beads I The beads that she had supposed were 
wrapped in cotton, and lying in a box in her 
bureau-drawer ! She thought that she could 
have put her hand upon them any time in the 
dark ; the left hand-comer, third row of boxes, 
with the roll of silk patches piled on top. 

For one brief moment her heart stood still, 
and then she leaned forward tapping the jockey 
hat again with her old resolute action. ' Come out 
with me,' she whispered ; and as the choir sang 
* Praise God from whom all blessings flow,' 
Meg slipped from her seat and walked down the 
aisle behind Miss Green. 

Mr. Green could hardly credit his senses now. 
His sister must have been taken suddenly ill, 
and he hurried after her, just in time to meet her 
at his own door, with Meg tucked up under 
her arm, and a grim smile of satisfaction on her 
lips as she showed him the beads, her own 
identical Moorish beads, giving Meg's not very 
lucid explanation at the same time. 

And now it was Susie's turn to speak, and 
without an instant's hesitation the penitent child 
told the whole story, with eyes cast down and 
brimming over sometimes ; but she got through 
it all bravely, though to this day she never knew 
what Aunt Louisa said or did. She heard her 
father shut the door and go swiftly downstairs 
to the parlour, as if he did not dare txtuit himself 
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Ay, I found you a friendless pup, 

Just limping along the street. 
For Toby, dear Toby, 

A waggon had crush'd your feet ! 
Cruelly crush'd your feet, Toby, 

And yet nobody cared, not one ; 
So I carried you home to rest, Toby, 

And taught you the peep-show fun I 

And now you are sinkmg fast. 

Are getting so thin and weak, 
Oh Toby, dear Toby, 

I wish you could only speak ! 
Speak but a few, few words, Toby, 

Just to tell me your love Tve won ; 
Ah I you don't even raise your head, Toby, 

Your whimsical days are done I 

Edward Oxenford. 



ATTNT LOUISA'S GOLD BEADS. 

{Continued from page 392.) 

CHAPTER VII. HOW AUNT LOUISA DISPOSED 

OF THE MOORISH BEADS. 

IT was like sudden sunshine after a storm 
when Susie opened the dining-room door 
and walked in to dinner. It had looked so 
threatening in the morning, that Miss Louisa 
thought proper to arm herself with an umbrella 
when she went to church, but now the gray 
clouds had melted away, and the sunshine came 
out brilliantly. It burst like a flood all over 
the carpet, twinkling and dancing on the vines 
and flowerpots that filled the old-fashioned 
windows ; and apparently the storm had cleared 
within, as well as without, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Green and Aunt Louisa were making great 
eflbrts at conversation, as Susie slipped into her 
Beat, not daring to look up, or around, but 
straight before her at the food on her plate. 

No one spoke of the family trouble, yet it was 
a hard thing to think of anything else. Mr. 
Green looked flushed and disturbed, although he 
talked of the sermon, and the mission services 
which were soon to be held in the church. 

IMrs. Green seconded his brave attempts, and 
Aunt Louisa unsealed her lips several times with 
a jerk as if she were uncorking a bottle, and it 
required a pretty hard pull ; but she couldn't help 
looking grave, and sighing a good deal more 



than she usually did ; and in spite of the 
sunshine, the prettily laid table, and the cosy 
family of four surrounding it, there was a feeling 
with all that the old home serenitv was lackincr. 

Susie only dared trust herself with one loot at 
Aunt Louisa, and as their eyes met, the poor 
child's were full of yearning. 

The dinner was over at last; Mrs. Green wnt 
up to her own room, Aunt Louisa took a look 
and disappeared, and Susie climbed upon Ler 
father's Imee, laid her cheek against his own, and 
began a whispered recital of her troubles. 

Whatever he said to her, comforted her; and 
besides that long, pleasant talk, there was the 
reading, and the lessons which had not been said 
in the morning; and when it was over, Susie felt 
stronger and better, and brave enough to go and 
confess her fault to her aunt She slipped from 
her father's knee, gave him two lingering, loving 
kisses, and dashed up to Aunt Louisa's room. 
She must see her alone ; tell her how sorry ^he 
was, and ask forgiveness ; and she felt that tht-a 
the great, long, trying day would be ended, and 
she could begin to enjoy life again. For Susie had 
grown somewhat older since that eventful birth- 
day party. Only two days'. But how could she 
have dreamed that so much suffering and remoT5e 
could be crowded into two little days? She usa- 
ally dreaded speaking to her aunt alone, and par- 
ticularly on Sunday ; for on that day Miss Gm:3 
usually kept within the solitude of her o^'a 
apartment, and no one ever knew what she was 
about Susie used to guess she was reading:, tiil 
tea-time, and after that came the evening ht- 
vice, and Susie went to bed early. Clearly, ?bf 
must speak to her now, foi she could nevir, 
never go to sleep without having the wb"k 
matter settled. So she resolutely went upstairs 
and tapped at the closed door- ' Come in * wi^ 
answered, and, drawing a good long breath iv 
fortify herself, Susie opened the door softly a-i 
went in. 

Miss Green was sitting in an arm-chair by t j^ 
window; a table was before her, and she helli 
small book in her hand, but she was not rea^Hc^- 
She had taken off her stiff, black lace cap, wti 
its purple ribbons, and Susie nevei roaeniwrevi 
seeing her without it before. 

* Please may I come in?' the child asked, ,vu- 
vancing bashfully. 

' When I say "come in," I mean *' crime in.''* 
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and the shadow of a smile flickered around the 
old lady's mouth. 

8usie drew a little nearer the chair, and then 
Inirst out with ' Oh, Aunt Louisa, I came to ask 
yi)u to forgive me I Aunt Louiaa, I have heen 
very disobedient and ungrateful to you, and I 
have * 

* T u 1 1 tut I is the child demented ? ' And Aunt 
Louisa looked so kind and pitiful. ' I don't like 
to scold you,' she went on. * If you are sorry, 
I freely forgive you, only don't go and do the 
same thing over again.' 

* Oh, Aunt Louisa, I will never do such a 
wicked thing again I' 

* It's more than likely! * responded Aunt Louisa, 
with a grim sort of smile. 'You wouldn't be 
human if you didn't go through life doing wrong 
things.' 

* But you don't, Auntie?* 

' Don't I ? Well, I feel as if I did pretty often.' 
' Oh, Aunt Louisa, when were you ever as 
wretched as I have been to-dav?' 

' When I was just about your age,' said Miss 
Green, slowly, * I suppose you wouldn't dream of 
my having been a wild, harum-scarum child, hard 
to control, full of fun and frolic, and with scarcely 
a serious thought from morning until night ?' 

{.To be eorUinued,) 



A COCKCHAFSB SCHOOL. 

'ERTAINLY Conrade could in- 
vent games, which his younger 
brother, Arthur, thought the 
most delightful in the world. 

It was the month of May, 
and the cockchafers were thick 
•^^ on the flowering lime-trees. 
These cockchafers Conrade 
would collect in an empty cigar- 
box and would then proceed to 
keep school in a very serious way, 
with the horny-backed cockchafers for scholars. 

Arthur was too much terrified at the persistent 
way the beetles would cling to his hand, to l»e at 
all anxious to take the ' infant class,' as Con- 
rade politely invited him to do, but he listened 
with the deepest attention to Conrade's instioic- 
tions. 

Of course, as in real schools, there was one 
(beetle) scholar, who was lazy and inattentive. 




and this particular scholar was now the object of 
Conrade's address. 

*The school may now disperse,' declared 
Conrade in a pompous voice, and though this 
no doubt sounded very delightful in the ears 
of the over-taught beetles, they must have 
been somewhat disappointed to find 'disper- 
sion ' only meant being huddled unceremoniously 
into the crowded cigar-box, where Don watched 
jealously over them, and occasionally patted 
with a heavy paw any beetle of a wandering 
disposition. 

' Except Master Brownback,' continued 
Conrade. * He will remain behind to speak to 
the head -master,' And as he spoke he caught 
hold of the last of the cockchafers, and placed 
it on the back of his hand, whilst Arthur drew 
nearer not to lose a word of the head-master's 
speech. 

'Master Brownbackl* said Conrade, after 
sternly regarding the unfortunate cockchafer 
for a few seconds, during which he taxed 
his inventive powers, * I am grieved at 
your conduct. You have been guilty of — 

of — of ' here he stammered, being undecided 

what cockchafery misconduct he should accuse 
the scholar of, and Arthur put in eagerly, — 

' Pinching a young gentleman's fingers!* but 
Conrade waved him aside, and proceeded with 
dignity,— 

* You have been detected in endeavouring to 
escape from my academy, where you have been 
treated with invariable kindness. Such conduct 
I cannot — I may not overlook.* Conrade was 
now quoting literally from a speech his school- 
master had once made over some terrible delin- 
quent. ' It shows a mind stored with the black- 
est ingratitude. I blush for you, cockchafer — 
I do indeed; would that you could blush for 
yourself 1' 

This was really expecting too much from an 
unhappy beetle, for if he had blushed it would 
not have shown on his deep brown skin. 

* Instead of endeavouring to escape,' continued 
Conrade, * you should have not only remained, 
but endeavoured to show by every means in 
your power how much you appreciated the care 
and kindness bestowed upon you. You should 



Here Mother's voice interrupted, she was 
calling for Conrade to come and take care 
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«f his baby brother whilst she made the pud- 
ding. 

C'onrade waa generally ready enough, for he 
was clever with children, and could keep restless 



onght not to try and escape from her. Wliat do 
you think ? ' 

Courade stopped, and then it all flashed Qpon 
him, as he saw plainly enough that he too voaM 




Tommy happy, better than any one el^^e ; but 
to-day Coniade was so eager to finish hie play 
that he forgot all else. ' Run, Arthur,' he whis- 
pered ; ' we'll hide in the tool-house. Mother 
won't think of looking' there for us, and I must 
finish with Master Brownback.' 

Arthur always did what Conrade told him, and 
obediently picked up the cigar-box full of beetles, 
but then he said slowly, ' Shan't we be like Brown- 
back if we runaway, Conrade? Mother is as 
good to us as you are to the beetles, — perhaps we 



have been guilty of the 'blackest ingratituilt ' 
had he not done all in his power to help the good 
mother, who was indeed far better to him than 
ever he had been to the beetles, for he was not 
quite sure that he bad been at all over-kind to 
the beetles ; for surely shutting them np in i 
cigar-box was a dreary amnsement for the po-.r 
things. 

' You are right, Arthur. Empty out the ciRsr- 
box, and I will run in and amaae Tommy,' be 
said, and disappeared into the house. Wboi 
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Arthur rejoined his brother, he found Tommy 
in a great state of bliss, watching Connide, who 
was drawing on hie slate an exact )>ortrait of 
Master Tommy, with a raven on one side and 
a dancing frog on the other. Thus Conrade 
was determined to practise what be preached, 
and he wished Arthnr to see it; und I am sure 
he did not regret his decision. After all. Tommy's 
soft arms clinging affectjonately round 'dear 
brother Conrade's" neck, were a pleasanter sen- 
sation than the cockchafer's homy gripe. E.A.B. 



FBITZ AND FATHEB BTOBE. 




IN Oeimany, and Holland, and some other 
parts of Europe, it is no nnoommon sight 
to see the Urge neet of a stork built con- 
spicnonsly on the roof of a lionae; and here. 



nnmolested by all, the storks lay their eggs and 
bring up their young, until the autumn winds 
warn them that it is time to leave the northern 
homes, and seek refuge in Africa from the snows 
and frosts which they are not fitted to with- 
stand. It is considered good luek to the 
dwellers in a house when a stork settles on the 
roof, and no one, not even a naughty boy, 
would dare to throw a alone, or in any way 
annoy these almost sacred birds. 

« * • * • 

'There goes Father Stork'.' cried Linda, as 
ahe and ber brother were in the meadow, one 
warm, spring day. 

Fritz looked ut>, and saw a stork, with ver- 
milion-ied beak and legs, swiftly sailing just 
over their heads in the deep bine sky. 

Immediately the little fellow jumped to hia 
feet, and lifting up both bis arms he sang loud 
and clear after the retreating bird : — 

' Father Stork ! Father Stork ! 
Bring to us a baby ; 
Lay it on the gravel walk 
If it be a lady; 
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If a "boy it is to 1)6, 

Place it 'neath the willow tree ; 

Be it girl or be it boy, 

Gift of thine must sure be joy/ 

And then he sat down again beside bis sister, 
satisfied that, before long, his wish would be 
granted, for the storks are firmly believed by the 
German children to bring babies and all other 
good tilings, and to drop them down the 
chimney whilst the world is asleep ; and as the 
storks build their nests on the chimneys, it 
cannot be very difficult for them to do such 
things. At least so reasoned Fritz, 

*Do you want a baby, Fritz?* inquired 
Linda, gravely. 

' I don't know that I do,* admitted the boy, 
* but Mother does. I heard her tell father only 
yesterday that it made her heart ache to look at 
little Lisa's empty chair, and that in her sleep 
she always felt her arms roimd her neck. We 
shall have a baby now, you'll see. The rhyme 
never fails, and Fatlier Stork heard it plain 
enough. Didn't I shotit it out, Linda?* and 
Fritz rolled head-over-heels in ecstasy at the re- 
membrance. 

' Oh, yes, he heard it,* said Linda ; * and I 
do think Mother will be pleased when he brings 
the baby.' 

' Of course she will I * declared Fritz ; ' why 
else should I have asked the stork? We'll 
watch him, Linda; he'll have to fly up to 
heaven for it, you know, so if you see him flying 
extra high, run and teU mother to have little 
Lisa's crib ready.* 

Linda nodded acquiescence, and they spent a 
long time in deciding whether it was a girl or boy 
they most wished for, Linda inclining to a girl, 
whilst Fi'itz was for another boy. 



All that summer did the children watch the 
storks, hoping and longing for the desired baby ; 
but though 'gravel walk* and 'willow tree* 
were daily visited, no trace of a baby was ever 
to be found. It was disappointing, of course, 
but it would come yet, and Fritz and Linda per- 
eeveringly shouted the rhyme, * Father Stork ! 
Father Stork I * <fec., whenever the bird appeared 
in sight. 

Autumn was rapidly approaching ; the apples 



and pears were weighing down the trees in the 
orchard, when Fritz came to Linda in the 
greatest excitement. 

*■ Look at the stork ! He's going, Linda, he b 
indeed ; he*s going to fetch our baby down ! Run, 
Linda ! run and tell mother to have the cradle 
ready. I know he*s going. And truly the stork 
was wheeling and circling in the air, mounting 
every minute higher and higher. 

Linda gazed up, and, satisfied that Fritz wns 
right, ran quickly towards the house. 

'I'll run to the willow tree,* shouted Fritz, 
and he ran with all his might to the appointed 
spot. Alas! the ground was slippery and 
shelved down to the river, and Fritz in his 
eagerness forgot to take care. Splash ! A shrill 
cry of agony made Linda turn, just in time 
to see the waters closing, over Fritz's curly 
head. 



In the large sitting-room of the farm lay 
Fritz, pale and very weak from the effects of hi* 
accident, but eager still to know if the stork had 
brought ' their baby.* He was so excited about 
it, and declared so positively that the stork was 
actually gone to fetch it, when he tumbled into 
the water, that father thought it best to tell him 
that the stork was only preparing to go acri\is 
the seas for its winter home. Fritz seemed bit- 
terly disappointed to hear this, and lay all day 
quiet and still in his little bed. Towards evening: 
he seemed better, and begged to see Linda; *>.> 
they fetched the little girl, who could hardly 
beUeve the pale, weak form, was her bright, 
merry Fritz. 

* Linda,' said the little boy, * the stork's no 
good. Father says it cannot go to Heaven ; but 
listen, Linda, we shall go. Mother shall have 
her baby, but I shall ask God for it ;' and Frit7^ 
lay back with a calm, happy smile on \\\> 
face. 

Poor Fritz was much weakened by his invi- 
dent, and it was many days before he could irt- 1 
about again. In the meantime his fatlier ex- 
plained to him that his little song was only an 
old nursery rhyme ; that the baby brother or 
sister could come to them only in God*s good 
time and in His own way, concerning which be 
might be sure Father Stork knew nothing what- 
ever. E. A. B. 
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LITTLE PBAYERS FOB LITTLE 

THINGS. 

AT MEALS. 

LET me not be choice or dainty in my food, 
remembering that Thy dearest saints have 
lived on the coarsest fare. If I never have 
luxury, make me content without it, — receiving 
iill \sith gratitude, and partaking with modera- 
tion. 



POXY»S ADVICE. 



A FOX cub asked his father one day if he 
could not teach him some trick to elude 
his enemies, the hounds, if ever he should fall in 
wth them. 

The old fox had grown grey in a long life of 
robbery and danger, and his scars bore witness 
to his narrow escapes in the chase, and less 
honourable encounters with the guardians of the 
lien -roosts. 

He looked at his young son with a sigh, and 
answered : * After a very long experience, I am 
forced to confess that the best trick is, to keep 
out of their way.' 



LIFE. 

LIFE is m&de up, not of great sacrifices and 
duties, but of little things, in which smiles 
and kindnesses and small deeds of love, given of 
habit and a generous will, are what win and 
preserve the heart and secure comfort and peace. 




THE BATTLE OP AGINCOUBT. 

N the eve before the battle, the Eng- 
lish King heard some of his nobles 
express a wish that the many brave 
men who were idle in £higland 
were there to assist them ; and he 
cried, * No ! I must not have one 
man more. If we are defeated, we are too many ; 
and if it shall please God to give us the victory, 
as I trust He will, the smaller our nimiber the 
greater the glory.' 

The French passed the night in feasting and 
merriment ; the English were engaged in prayer 
and quiet rest. The resiJt is, history, — a oom- 
j)lete victory for the small English army. 



EVENING TWILIGHT. 

WHEN I look up in the evening, 
The sky is very dark. 
But the moon doth show her golden ring. 
And the stars their tiny spark. 

And as I gaze up higher. 

Into the deep blue sky, 
I fancy I'm in Heaven, 

Singing my song on high. 

In fancy, I see the snow-white robes. 

In fancy, the golden floor, 
In fancy, I see the golden gates, 

Which open evermore. 

In fancy, I see the angels bright 
With their crowns of sparkling gold. 

In fancy, I see the crystal sea 
Flo\\'ing o*er sands of gold. 

G. Oldpield. 



EASTEBN LIFE IN TENTS. 

LIFE in tents has ever been popular in the 
East, and among the peculiar tribes of 
the desert children, whose wandering habits 
unfit them for settled dwelling in ordinary 
houses. 

The tent may be of the meanest or most costly 
materials, and is so easy to pitch and remove, 
that even outside the walls of Eastern cities may 
constantly be seen the camps and tents of the 
nomad families. 

The Bedouins have a fixed plan for the 
arrangement of their tent village, — that of the 
sheilc or head of the tribe is first pitched ; then, 
on either side of it, the tents of his wives and 
children; next, on the right, are tethered the 
camels, and on the left, the horses and mules, 
while outside, aU in a circle, are the tents of the 
main body of the tribe. The sheik's tent 
is always distinguished by a tall spear with 
a flag. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why the sites of 
many of the Syrian towns and resting-places of 
the children of Israel mentioned in the Bible 
can never be discovered, is because they were 
only tent villagers* encampments, which, when 
removed, would leave no traces behind, like the 
cities with gates and bars, or, as the Bible ex- 
presses it, ' cities great, and walled up to 
heaven.* 
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AUNT LOUISA'S GOLD BEADS. 

{Concluded from pcLge 395.) 




WAS young, Suaie* — and Aunt 
Louisa's voice took a softer tone than 
usual — ' I was a young girl when my 
father died, but I was the oldest of 
the family, and I had to share the 
care and the trouble with my poor 
mother; the children came to me 
for lessons and for advice, and when at 
last my mother died, I had to take her place 
and bear it all alone. There wasn't very 
much life left in me after all that. It made 
me irritable and sharp and old in my ways, 
to have business, household, and family cares 
thrust upon me at once, but I found out then 
that I had a Friend — a Friend nearer and 
dearer, and stronger to lean upon, than either 
father or mother. I'm a cross, crabbed old 
woman now, Susie dear ; but I love the Hand 
that has led me safe through it all; and I want 
you to love it, and lean on it, too. I want you 
to grow up to be a good, honest woman ; to lead 
a useful, happy life ; and I pray that you may 
have as little care and sorrow as it is possible to 
have here. But you have work before you child. 
At the best, life is a battle. And let me tell you 
now, your besetting sin is vanity. It seems to 
come naturally to young girls ; but don't foster 
the weakness, it grows fast enough, and your 
greatest care will be needed to keep that weed well 
cropj>ed. And a vanity that leads one to desire 
ornaments and gewgaws is very apt to lead one 
into all sorts of sins to get them — first, covetous- 
ness, pride, envy, disobedience, ' 

* Theft,' added Susie, promptly ; * say it right 
out. Auntie. I've called myself a thief ever since 
that party, and I never, never shall forget the 
awful feeling that I* had when Fannie told me 
this morning that the beads could not be found 
— that they had searched everywhere in vain.' 

' Let this be a warning to you, then, and be 
thankful that you had a dear father and 
mother.' 

* And a dea'', good auntie ! * burst out Susie 
enthusiastically, and, throwing her arms about 
her aunt's neck, she kissed her on each faded 
cheek with an impulse she could not resist. 

And Aunt Louisa liked it ? Oh dear, yes ! 



she liked it amazingly. All crusty people like it; 
half of them only wear that gruff way, as Aunt 
Louisa did, like a mask, to be dropped "svben 
occasion offered ; and having dropped it in this 
instance, it appeared that Miss Green would not 
put it on again, at least with her niece, for a ven' 
long time, for she drew the child upon her knee 
and kept her arm around her lovingly as she 
went on : 'And now I've been thinking it all over, 
and I shall give you a present, as a reminder of 
this day, and a sort of compact between us — ^for 
I think we shall understand each other better 
after this talk than we have ever done before. It 
is a present that I think you need, and I hope it 
will do you good as well as me.' 

'A present for me?* gasped Susie, with a 
feeling as if she would give way altogether now. 
' Why, Aunt Louisa, what do you mean ? 1 
ought to be punished instead of receiving a 
present.' 

* Nevertheless,* continued Miss Green, * I shall 
give it to you. I have been thinking it all over, 
and I know my grandmother would do the same 
thing if she were in my place to-day. Here are 
the Mooriflh beads. They are yours now— 
yours to keep always.' 

' Mine ?' faltered Susie, as she looked at the 
glittering bauble that Aimt Louisa had taka 
from the table and laid across her lap. * Oh, no, 
no ! not for me, please, — ^not for me ! give them 
to somebody else — somebody that is good and 
deserves the beautiful things I I never, never can 
wear them again I never, never 1 ' 

* Keep them to look at then, dearie. Put them 
in your drawer just where you may see them 
every day. Let them preach just as many sermoui 
to you as you need. I give them to you for a help' 

* But it seems like a cross — almost/ said tiie 
child under her breath. 

' Take it, all the same, — a cross and a k-lp. 
I pray that it may be both to you — the cross ii 
all the more precious when it is a heavy one t^ 
bear.' 

Was this to be the end of the talk she had 
dreaded? Was this all the punishment that she 
was to suffer for her wrong-doing? Was this the 
crusty, cross old aunt, from whom she took the 
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Iieads, with ft feeling that she was ' serving her 
iust right ' for being bo stiiigy nnd mean? And 
Susie, in an agony of ahame, liid her face in Iter 
apron, and hod not a word to say, while Miss 
Oreen, after a httlo dry congh — it might have 
been ahuoat of embarraggmeat, for the situation 
-was new to her, aa well as to Snsie — leaned 
forward rather abruptly, kissed hev niece again, 
and said in her old tone of voice, ' Run away, 
cliild, run away now. or I shnll get cross again; 
you've disturbed me now, enough ; run down- 
stairs and put your beads where yon con see 
them every day.' 

Susie took down her apron, said, 'I can't 
-thank you — you know I cant,' in a muffled sort of 
'Voice, kissed her aunt again, and slipped out of 
the room. 

I think the child knew how Christian felt, when 
the burden tumbled off his back, as she went 
down the stairs, for when she reached her own 
room, she kuelt down by the bed, with her beads 
Btill in her hand, and aske<l God to forgive her and 
help her, in the heartiest, simplest, most devout 
prayer that she had ever made in her life. She felt 
so light-hearted and happy nftcr that, that she 
could not help opening tlie closet door, and im- 
parting the delight to her large family of paper 
<lolls, who were keeping Sunday very quietly, all 
in a row on an upper shelf, and she begged tliem 
to be good children and never to Hteol for a living, 
as it caused a great deal of mischief, and, in 
short, was very wicked. 

And then, with a glow of shame on her face 
atill, she put her aimt's most unexpected gift in 
ber bureau -drawer, right where she could see it 
the first thing in tlie morning. 

' I shall never wear you,' she said, as her 
4:hceks glowed again ; ' I shall never wear you, 
you pretty, pretty things; but I'll keep you, 
anil look at you every day, maybe you witl do 
we good; at all events, I shall try.' 

And she did try, nnd she succeeded ; for 
-when Aunt Louisa's grave had been green for 
many a long year, a gentle, tender-eyed Indy, 
■who looked strnngely like the httle blue-eyed 
Snsie, used to gather her own children about her 
Imee, and as she showed them the curious old 
Iteads, that had now indeed become an heir-loom 
in the family, she told them the story of Susie 
•Oreen, and the lesson that she learned day by 
.day from Aunt Louisa's gold beads. 



'BABY'S TOYS.* 

HE laughed and crowed with cliiMish glee. 
And played with tliem nil the day, 
A horse, and a cart, most grand to see, 

New-painted, bright and gay. 
He eyed them with pride, and stroked the neck 

Of his gallant and dashing roan. 
For the finest wae he, without spot or epeck, 
Thot baby hnd ever knoini. 

Bnt now they stand on the cupboard -.si iclf, 

And ft woeful pair are they ; 
The gallant horse scarce Imows himsdf— • 

With his mane all rubbed away. 
No gleams of splendid red and blue 

On the battered cart appear. 
For the dust lies thickly on the two. 

In their place in the cupboard dre.ir. 

They know not why they rest all day, 

And vaguely wonder much 
Why they never share in any play. 

Or feel a youthful touch. 
And the children come — an awe-stmck row 

Of blue-eyed girls and boys. 
And, looking up, they'd tell you, low. 

That those are ' Baby's toys.' B. D. F. 



ETEBYBODY'S COKNEB. 

EKBLBU OF THE TRINITY. 

vT Crowlnnd, in Lincolnshire, there is 
^ a bridge of very great age, built 
Sv. in three equal arches, crossed by 
J three equal roads, meeting in a 



There is a tradition that it was built 

the monks in the days of Ethelbert 

a symbol of the Holy Trinity ; and 

...J following lines are ssid to have been 

suggested by that circumstance : — 

' Ye monks, who in your gloomy cloisters kept 
That sacred volume which for ages tJept 
In superstition's dark and dreary night, 
You atiU preserved some feeble gleam of light : 
Yea, when your labours did a bridge design, 
It taught the great, soul-ssTing truth divine. 
That weary pilgrims from afar might see 
A striking emblem of the One in Three.' 
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GOBBLE- UP I 

A TRUIG BTOnY OF &K 00 RC. 

THE children hod been 'dressing iip,' and &t 
the bottom of the iQtnber-box in the attic 
they bad foand a large hst, something like a 
cavklier's, with a long white ostrich feather on 
one Bide. Of course, all wished to wear it, and 
oa the bat, large aa it waa, could scarcely accom- 
modate four heads, wise Httle Ursula suggested 
ft plan. 

' Let us each wear it in turn,' she said, ' and 
the one who has it on 
must tell a story — » 
true story it must 

The plan gave 
tUfaction ; each c1 
in turn wore the 
veted hat, and i 
a tale of some s 
Just AS the lost ' 
finiahed. Mother ci 
in, and mlschiev 
Vivia quickly pla 
the bat on 
her head and I 
called out — I 

' A Btory, j 
Stother I "n 
stoiy! Thiit 
is tiie rule J 
for whoever ''""^ 



CAvalier's hat.' And Alother waa ready to 
oblige the children, as she always is, and began 
at once. 

' I will tell yon the story of Gobble-np.' 

'la it tme?' asked curly-haired Alicia, 
'because these stories mvit be tme.' 

' It is perfectly true,' said Mother, earnestly ; 
anil Alicia gave a deep sigh of content. Gobble- 
up vcaa Bucb a delightful name ! She was bo 
glad not to have the story stopped. 

' When I was your age,' continued Mother, 'I 
lived in Switzerland, mid used to go long walks 
np the bills with my brothers and sisters. One 
very favourite walk of ours led up to a little 
-village, Inhere there was a celebrated spring of 
water. » Thie water wbb conducted by pipes to 
a large town many miles anay, and at certain 
places in the hillside tliere were little doors, 
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made, I suppose, for tlie convenience of the 
engineera, who might wish to see if the pipea 
were in proper condition. Passing the doors, 
one could hear the water roaring and hissing in 
a truly alamiing manner. My youngest brother 
informed us one day that Gobble-up lived there, 
and that be always ran very quickly past theso 
doors, to avoid being caught by the monster. 
We somehow took up the idea, and came at last 
almost to believe that some fierce ogre really did 
live on that lonely bill-side. We believed it all 
the more because whenever we went this par- 
ticular walk some mis- 
fortune was sure to bap- 
L tons, and we always 
. it down to Gobble- 
s spite. 

One day my eldest 
tber lost his coat ; it 
waa very hot, and 
be bad taken it cM 
and slung it over 
bis arm, and some- 
how lost it We 
turned back 
at once and 
searched for 
it, but we ne- 
ver found it. 
"Of course 
not I" said 
the coatlcRs 
one, aa lie 
was walking home in lus sbirt-sleeves ; " Qobble- 
np has it: it is cold for him nndergrouud." 
Another time, a friend who was with ns lost a 
handsome brooch, and the very week af)»r both 
my sisters lost their hats ! Gobble-up was 
blamed for all these misfortunes ; but he did 
worse than this. Tired of huts and jncketa, ho 
claimed what ray brother called a " iiumnn 
sacrifice I" We were tnliing a cousin this utill 
favourite walk of ours, and had just wbiiipeivd 
to each other "thnt she must have broken tho 
spell, for we luid had no misfortune all that 
day," when, close by our home, she slipped — it 
was winter, nnii the roads were icy — and sprained 
her wrist badly. That was the worst thing 
Gobble-up ever did; and after this it would 
have been vain to try and persuade httle Claude 
thnt Gobble-up was not a real, true ogre. In- 
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deed, I know now very well that lie woa an 

ogre, and a dangerous ogre too!' 

' Oh, Mother,' intemipted the children, ' you 
iaid this should be a true story 1 How cnn there 
be ogres now- a- days ? ' 

Mother smiled r ' Gobble-up'e true name waa 
Careltuneii,' ebe said softly, and gave the 
plnmed hat back to Vivia. C. A. B. 



SYLVIA'S 

SACBIFICE. 

LVIA : Sylvia ! 
where is Sylvia?' 
and Bome merry 
children ran hitber 
and thither in that 
pleasant garden in 
search of the lost 

Sylvia heard 
their voices, and 
even stopped a 
minute in ber work 
to listen, almost 
regretfully, to the 
shouts as they gra- 
dually died away 
down the lower 
nj ua avenue. ShewouJd 

dearly have loved 
to join their game; but 'husinesa first, pleasure 
afterwards,' said resolute little Sylvia, as, with a 
comical reproduction of her mother's earnest 
manner, she applied herself with fresh energy to 
her work. 

' What could it be ? ' You want to know, of 
course, ' what should prevent that little girl 
from playing, this bright spring day?' Why, 
it is this : Sylvia is very busy mending up all 
her doll's clothes, for dolly— her best doll, her 
long- treasured darling, 'Amy Lavinia Kidbody ' 
by name — is to go this very day to the hospital 
in the neighbouring town, and of course no 
parent would wish her child to he sent out into 
the world with a shabby trousseau ; and so 
Mother, to whom Sylvia has told her intentions, 
has had all Miss Amy Lavinia Kidbody'a 
clothes beautifully washed and ironed at the 
real wash, and the old cradle has been fresh 
covered, and everything is as good as new 



again. The only thing left to be done h & 
knitted counterpane, which requires a little darn- 
ing, and this, Sylvia (with much too long a 
thread in her needle) is trying her best to mend ; 
and it must he finished this afternoon, for before 
tea Mother is going to fasten up the box of tova, 
and the gardener will take it in Ibe cart to the 
hospital, properly labelled and directed for the 
' Children's Ward.' 

Now you know why it is tliat Sylvia would 
not join in the games ; but perhaps yon do dpi 
know that Sylvia, when she had finished the 
counterpane, and covered Miss Kidbody snugly 
in her cradle, took the dear dolly once more cm 
of her bed, and wept and sobbed over her with 
the most real, most sorrowful, tears that could 
possibly be shed by a little prl who waa hit 
seven last birthday. 

You see, the doll was not a doll to loving, 
imaginative Sylvia, it was as a real baby ; for 
there was no other baby in that hoose (Sylvia 
was the youngest child), and Amy bad been her 
playfellow and her darling as long as she could 
remember. Then why did she give it awav "? 
Just for this very reason : became it was n 
dear to her. She had kamt enough of giving 
to know that that is no true gift which costs 
nothing to the giver; and when she heard that 
toys were wanted for the Children's Ward, she 
made up her mind to send -Amy Lavinia Kid- 
body. 

Now she bears herself called again. Thia 
time it is her mother's voice, ' Sylvia I Sylvia, 
my darling ! Is the dolly ready ? I am gtMug 
to pack the box.' 

Sylvia crouched down on the soft, green 
gross, put Amy again m her cradle, and ki^i^^d 
her with another burst of tears. ' I'll nevfr. 
never, never forget you, my own baby '. ' she 
sobbed ; and then she dried her tears, took np 
the cradle, and walked bravely with it to the 
house; and Topsy, the black kitten, followed, 
rubbing herself feehngly against Sylvia's legs. 
Pussy appeared to know that her little mistress 
wanted comforting, so, leaving off cha^ng and 
patting such of tbe silly bntterflies as w«re 
foolish enough to come within her reach, she 
'snugged up' against the sad child, and tried, 
by dumb sympathy, to comfort her. And 
Topey'a efforta were not fruitless : evea a Mfj 
love is precious when one is in trouble ; and 
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Sylvia caught up Fussy, and mth the cradle in 
her hands, and Topsy under her arm, walked 
bravely to the house. Perhaps it was the feeling 
that, at any rate, soft, miachievoae Pussy, was 
left to her, which ennbled Sylvia to answer bo 
brig'htly to her mother's inquiry ' 'VMicther she 
could really part with the dolly ? ' ' I'm glad for 
her to go, Mother.' she said ; ' the poor sick 
children want toys, and I've bo many pleasures I' 
And she fetched the noils and hammer, and stood 
quietly by na Mother fastened up the large toy- 
box. 

It might have been partly on accotmt of 
Topay'a caressing ways, as I sflid, that Sylvia 
could act BO bravely ; but I think there was 
also another, a deeper feeling, in that childish 
heart. She was glad to have fonud on oppor- 
tunity for real self-denial for others, and a text 
ahe had learnt long ago kept recurring to her 
mind, ' Keither will I offer onto the Lord my 
God of that which doth cost me nothing.' 



It is autumn now. Once more the cliildren 
are in the garden, but Sylvia is not amongst 
them, and no noisy shouts are to-day r^sed for 
that little sister, who is generally so necessary to 
&11 the gnmci. Indeed, there seems neither 
noise nor gaiety left amongst them, as they 
walk qnietly up and down the terrace, raising 
their eyes very frequently up to that comer 
vi-indow, where the green blind is so carefully 
dnwn down. By-and-by a carriage appears in 
A« Bvenne, and the children's faces brighten, for 
it is the doctor's brougham, and besides being a 
jjreat friend of theirs, they are just now especially 
ylad of his arrival, for they have been told that 
riylvia is very ill indeed. 

■ Here'a Dr. Henton ; what a blessing I ' says 
echoolboy Harrj-, who ib impatient at the general 
eadneHs which he cannot help sharing. ' Now 
oil will be right ; he'll cure Sylvia ; he's wonder- 
fully clever.' They watch for hia reappearance 
from the sick-room, but he ia a long time there, 
and ivith each minute the children's hearts grow 
licavier. 



THE WAY TO QET EXrOWLEDQ-E. 

A PERSIAN sage being asked by what 
means he had acquired so mucli know- 
ledge, answered, ' I was never aahamed to aak 
questions when I was ignorant.' 



(CoRcIwitd tn our fuzt.) 



That you may he loved, be loving. 



GBANDFATHEB'S 
LESSOR. 

TEPHEN HERRMAN thought 
a good deal of himself; he was 
actually big enough to have a 
watcli. Grandfather had promised 
I him one on his thirteenth birth- 
day, and it had come at last 

Huzza ! he shouted, as he ran downstairs tu 
greet hia sisters in the garden ; and a very 
happy welcome he received from them all — 
wishing him many, many happy returns of the 
day. 

At breakfast, all his presenta came ; what a 
list of them there were I father's and mother's 
first: from the former a handsome writing-case, 
and from the latter a beautiful Bible with carved 
wood cover, just suitable for keeping on the little 
stand on the dressbg-table in hia bedroom, so 
that he might be reminded night and morning 
of his promise to read a few verses of a chapter, 
and a^ God's blessing and forgiveness. ' I'll 
try, dear mother, never to forget it' 

Then the other jolly presenta! Prom Lisa, 
a new tennis - racket, a pencil - case from the 
two little onea, a little picture framed from 
nnrse, and, last, Grandfather's promised silver 
watch. 

Grandfather looked very serioiis as he gave 
the watch into Stephen's hands. ' Dear lad,' he 
said, ' on this day let there be nothing but loving 
wishes for you, but you will be none the worse if 
I give you one word of advice with tliis gift; it 
will serve ever to remind you of Grflndfather'a 
lesson when he is gone : when the wheels of 
the watch move inside it, the hands on the out- 
side dial move too; and when the heart is right 
and honest, t'je words and acta will be so too. 
Don't forget thnt you are like this watch, and 
that your deeds will ever be the index of 
what goes on within.' And then he held up 
the watch for the cliildren to admire before 
he gave it into Stephen's o\mi hands for good 
andalL ' U. 





An Eflstera Betuty. 
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AN EASTEBN BEAUTY. 

FROM the earliest times, a love of ornament 
has been one of the traits in the Eastern 
character. From the days when the Israelites 
spoiled the people of Pharaoh, until the pre83nt, 
the Egyptians have had their bracelets, and 
earrings, and necklets, and they have been to 
them a pleasure and delight. 

It is hard for us to realise how much the 
women of the East value these outward adorn- 
ments of their persons. 

A missionary in Burmah tells of a Karen 
woman who offered herself for baptism. After 
examining her as to her sincerity, he inquired of 
her, ' Whether she would give up her ocnaments 
for Chriflt?' 

It was an unex})ected question, and almost 
shook her resolution 

The missionary explained what such a sacrifice 
on her part meant ; he appealed to her conscious- 
ness of vanity, and read and explained the 
ninth verse of the second chapter of St Paul's 
first Epistle to Timothy. 

She looked again and again at her handsome 
necklace, and then at last, with an air of decision 
and with perfect modesty, she took it off, 
saying, * Yes ! I love Ohrist more than this.' 

But to act thus is a great sacrifice, for a 
woman's ornaments of gold and silver in Eastern 
lands are almost all . that she can call her own ; 



nay, as often as not, she cannot call herself her 
own, but is the slave as well as wife of her 
husband, lord, and master. 

Very often her necklet has a little heart- 
shaped box attached to it as a pendant, and this 
contains two of her most cherished toilet 
requisites, — ^the betel nut, which the Easter 
beauty chews in order to make the teeth ^vhitc. 
and the black powder with which to darken her 
eyelashes and eyebrows. 



CHBISTMAS GBEETING. 

A HAPPY Christmas, boys and gu-ls'.!! 
Once more the joyous time comes when 
we shake hands with old Father Christoias. 

Once again our happy circle of faces beam 
with smiles around the fireside. 

One thought we may have in the midst of aD 
our joy : How have we been getting on ? for ire 
are all growing. Have we grown wiser as ^ 
as taller? better as well as older? A new year 
will soon be bom, and we must all try so to live 
that at the end of it, if God spares our life, we 
may have nothing to mar our Christmas joy; 
we are sure to remember failings and falls, bat 
if we try to keep close to Him, He will give ns » 
double portion of happiness and blessedness in 
the Christmas greetings of our friends, and & 
'Happy Christmas' will be ours. H. C 



JOY IN HEAVEir. 



THERE was joy in heaven. 
There was joy in heaven. 
When, the goodly world to frame, 
The Lord of might and mercy came I 
Shouts of joy were heard on high. 
And the stars sang from the sky. 

Glory to God in heaven V 

There was joy in heaven. 
There was joy in heaven. 
When the billows, heaving dark, 
Sank around the stranded ark. 
And the rainbow's watery space 
Spake of mercy to man's race, 

And peace with God in heaven ! 



There was joy in heaven. 
There was joy in heaven, 
^Tien of love the midnight beam 
Dawned on the tow'rs of Bethlehem ; 
And along the echoing hill 
Angels sang, ' On earth good- will. 
And glory in die lieaven !* 

There is joy in heaven, 

There is joy in heaven, 

Wlien the sheep that went astray 

Turns again to virtue's way ; 

When the soul, by grace subdued. 

Sobs its prayer of gratitude. 

Then there is joy in heaven. 

Hebeb. 
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THE OLD YEAB. 

* T IME and Tide for no man wait ;* 
H eed the proverb, though 'tis old. 
E very head must bend to Fate ; 
Id and young, the poor, the grcat, 
L eave this life and turn to mould. 
D eath will come, then haste, prepare ! 
Y outh's the time to bow the field ! 
E very good deed, every prayer, 
A ngels shaU record, and there 
R epentance shall redemption yield. 

A. B. C. 




SYLVIA'S SACBIFICE. 

( Concluded from page 407.) 

jT length the door opens, and 
Harry runs forward, but is 
motioned back by the ser- 
vant. * What is that large 
bundle of blankets in the 
doctor's arms ? * The chil- 
dren cannot think, but they hear 
the order, * Drive quicldy to 
the hospital,' and m almost an 
instant the little brougham is but 
a speck in the distance ; and the 
servant turns to the astonished 
party, and says sadly, ' I do hope 
as tliey w*on't kill Miss Sylvia in that there 
boapital; it do seem hard the poor child 
should be sent off in that way;' and the 
children, more bewildered than ever, long to 
be able to go and see Mother, who will ex- 
plain this mystery to them. But Mother is 
upstairs with a little baby not three days old, 
and Baby's new nurse is such a stem-looking 
person, that even Harry dare not knock at the 
door; so the children go to Cook, who has 
known them all from babyhood and loves them 
as her own. She is crying over her preserves, 
but welcomes them all the same, and hugs all of 
them, even big Harry, as she brings them into her 
own little room and makes tea for them, and tells 
them all they want to know. ' That silly James 
ought to have his ears boxed,' declared Cook; 
* to talk in that way to you about poor dear Miss 
Sylvia. Trust Doctor Henton for taking care 



of her, he loves her almost as well as I do ; and 
you see, my dears, it's the scarlet fever she's 
got, and very likely if she stopped here the little 
baby upstairs would take it, and Mother, too, 
may be ; and so the doctor said little Missy 
must just be taken to the hospital, where 
she'd have a room to herself, and a nurse, and 
better care than she could have in any private 
house ; and by-and-by when she gets well she's 
to go to the seaside and get strong and stout. 
A little more cake. Master Harry and Miss 
Mary ? Do, there's loves ; old Cookie made it 
a-purpose for you.* Thus the good soul comforted 
and cheered the forlorn children with her talk 
and her tea. ' Sylvia would soon be well 
again,' she promised them ; ' but you might as 
well add a bit of a prayer for her, poor darling,* 
said Cook, softly ; and Harry nodded ; and they 
did not forget, I promise you, for they dearly 
loved their little sister. 

Sylvia did get better, but very slowly ; and 
she felt sad and lonely without the home faces, 
although her nurse was kindness itself, and 
Sylvia loved her dearly. 

One day, as she was lying, white and weary^ 
on her pillow, wishing she could see the dear 
little baby sister that she was told was waiting 
for her at home. Nurse came to her bedside and 
laid something on the pillow — a dolly. Sylvia 
drew it languidly towards her ; but the next 
minute it was clasped tightly in her arms, and 
a blissful smile lighted up the thin, pale face. 

' My own baby come to see its little mother ! ' 
she murmured in soft, happy tones. Nurse 
looked surprised; she did not know it was 
Amy Lavinia Elidbody which she had brought 
to dieer the weary convalescent. 

Dolly proved the best of tonics. In her com- 
pany Sylvia grew rapidly strong, and she kissed 
Amy so much that, when ordered to the seaside, 
the nurse said the doll was the palest of the two. 
So she went with Sylvia, and shared all the 
treats and seaside pleasure of her mistress. And 
then, let us hope, Dolly went back to comfort 
another little fever patient; and Sylvia went 
home to play with the dearest dolly in the world 
— her own little pink -faced sister; and in the 
joy of a living baby Sylvia no longer needed 
her old favourite. Amy Lavinia Kidbody. 

E. A. B. 
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SOlS'^XrZIZ'FSEZIZL'S COG 

Aatl-ByspepUc Cocoa* or Chocolate Powder. CM&aranteed Pnre Bolnble Cocoa* 

Consiatin;? twlelj of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of F&t Kxtmeted. 
Tub Faculty pronounce it ' the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Bererage for Bbsaitast, Luschkov, or Surras, and InTaloable for 

Invalids and Toung Cnildren/ 

Four times the strength of preparation5i thickoup;! yrt weakened with arrowroot, starch, Ac., and in reality cheaper than nioh nuztorta. 

Hade instantauoooslj with Boilinir Water. Keepe for years in all Climaten. Palatable without MUk. 

A teas<))oonf 111 to a Bre^rfasi fMp, costing less than a Halfpenny. 
CocoATisA possesses remarkable sustaining prKtoTtiei, and ii especially adapted for early BREAXriflT. 

Sold bj ChemUts and Orocers, in atr-tlirlit tine* at Is. Cd.f Se., Be. Cd., *«• 
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MAGIC-LANTERN ENTERTAINMENT. 

P. DARTON & Co. are prepared to send competent people to exhibit the Magic Lantern, with Fifty 

Entertaining Slides, from 21«. and npwards^ or 

DISSOLVING-VIEW ENTERTAINMENTS from £1 lU. Gd., or with Lime Light, £2 2s. 

LoxDOX : F. DARTON & Co., 72 St. John Street, West Smithfield. 

:pioa?T7i&ES TO coiiQTJKi DPica?-ariiES oro coxioxrie^ii 

PYM'8 OUTLINES FOR THE LIHLE ONES TO GOLOOR. 

The Outlines are carefully printed in sepia, on a specially made paper for the purpose. 

4to, paper covers, is, ; extra cloth boards, 2s, 



LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON. & CO., 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.G. 



ivrissioisr IjIFe. the phize. 

Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. Price One Penny Monthly, with lUastrationi. 



London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTOX, & Co. 2 Patkrnoster BciLDiNas. 
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' SUNDA Y' PRIZE CO MPETITION. 

COMFETITOBS FOB THE PHIZES offered in ' SUNDAY ' are requested to take partioalar eara to 
obeervG the Kulos given:— Competitors must be under 15 years of age, and written paper to iUa^trate Prize Picture for 
cnch month nhonld be sent to the Publishers , together with the Picture itself Coloubbd, before the first day of the month 
following, with a Certificate of Age from a Clergyman^ Teacher^ or Parent^ and that they have been done without help. 

Papers have been received without Address or Age of Competitor, and in some cases with no Picture or Certificate, 
fn future Buch inattention to rules will shut out the paper from being oonsidered at all by the Examiner. 

Each Paper must have full Name, Age, and Address of Writer, and itate for which picture it it written. As far 
IS possible, in future, the papers will be placed in Classes according to merit,— as Oood, Fair^ or Poor. 



Happy Sunday Afternoons.— No. VI. 'The Altar.' Page 333. 

PRIZE awarded to Marxk de Castblla, Parkfleld, St. Malvern Aged 14 years. 
lUgMy commended.^BaiBj Bidley. Good.— Nina Deim. Fair.— H. E. M. Cotton, A. J. Cotton. 

Happy Sunday Aftenoons.— No. Vm. ' The Pen of the Writer.' Page 358. 

NO PRIZE, Fair.— May Stokes. 

Happy Sunday Afternoons.— No. IX. ' Spikenard.' Page 381. 

NO PRIZE. Frtir.— May Stokes. 



1^ NOTICE.'-All Commnnications requiring an Answer, and Prise Competitions, Piotores, and Stariai 

desired to be returned, must be aocompanled with Stamps for Postage. 

Several Competilort have not observed the Rulett which are printed on Cover of ev$ry Monthly Part. 

I!onipctitors must be particular to stamp their packets in full We cannot receive any marked ' mor$ to pay,* or * wsr* 

weight,* The Monthly Part requires a Id. stamp. 

The PC who do not wish to tear their copy of < Sunday,' can colour it and forward to the Editor, together with Stamp for its 

return. In all cases where this is done, it wiU be sent back in due course. 



NOTICE TOe'STJNDAT^ RXADSRS. 

Hoftdcrs of * SUNDAY,' who would be willing to send it when read to Foreign Missions, where it would be much 
i.pprrci»itcd, are requested to apply to Miss GOKE CUKBIE, Bewscy House, Bournemouth, who will gladly give any 
L XI formation connected with the supply of Papers and Periodicals to Missionaries abroad. 
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